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Looking at it another way, all the money taken in from serv- 
icing one of the three cars goes to government for taxes. 
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Station Sales Up 28% in 1935 


Census of Retailing 


ican motorist’s pocket- 

book had improved consid- 
erably in 1935, over 1938, is 
shown in a comparison of filling 
station figures for those years 
just released by the U. 5S. Bu- 
reau of the Census in a prelimi- 
nary report on retail distribu- 
tion. 

While there were 15 per cent 
more filling stations in 1935 
than in 1933, the percentage 
gain in filling station sales was 
28 per cent. 

This relatively large increase 
in sales reflects the general busi- 
ness improvement and can be 
accounted for in no small meas- 
ure by the increase in motor ve- 
hicle registration, which in 1935 
was 10 per cent more than in 
1933. New car registrations in 
1935 practically doubled the 
1933 figure. 

The census report shows there 
were 196,649 filling stations in 
the United States in 1935, with 
total sales amounting to $1,961,- 
780,000, as against 170,404 sta- 
tions with a sales volume of $1,- 
531,724,000 in 1938. 

The sales increase of 28 per 
‘ent for filling stations com- 
pares favorably with the 31 per 
cent average increase in sales 
for all retail outlets and is much 
higher than in some lines. 

The 15 per cent increase in 
the number of filling stations 
from 1933 to 1935 compares 
with a percentage increase in 


"Piican the state of the Amer- 
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the number of all retail outlets 
of only about & per cent. Au- 
thorities in the oil industry give 
various reasons for this greater 
relative growth in the number 
of stations. 

One authority asserted the in- 
crease in number of. stations 
was a depression phenomena 


largely, being due to the initi- 
ative of men out of work in 
cther lines who did not want to 
wait for a WPA job or to get on 
Recognizing 


relief. that the 
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This chart shows how the consumer 
spent his dollar in retail purchases in 
19385 based on figures from U. SS. De- 
partment of Commerce Census of Retail 
Distribution for 1935 


Shows 


consumption of gasoline was 
holding near its high levels, men 
of this type saw an opportunity 
to make a living at least in sell- 
ing gasoline and oil. 

Other reasons for the increase 
in the number of stations are 
given as the extensive building 
of new roads, surfacing of previ- 
ously unimproved roads, the re- 
routing of traffic in cities, which 
gave opportunity for the open- 
ing of new stations, and even 
made them necessary to a con- 
siderable extent. 


N COMPARING the details of 

the 19385 census report with 
the 1933 figures, at least as far 
as filling stations are concerned, 
readers should keep in mind 
that the 1933 figures were criti- 
cized as not being complete, in 
that they did not compare with 
other data in some states on 
numbers of stations and so on. 
A higher degree of accuracy is 


~ 


claimed for the 1935 report. 


In the census report a retail 
eutlet is classified as a filling 
station if the sale of gasobine- 
and oil constitutes more than 
half of the total annual sales of 
the outlet. This covers a wide 
range of outlets, from the super 
service stations in the larger 
cities, to the country roadside: 
station, if the largest item of’ 
sale is reported as gasoline andl 
oil. 


It should be remembered that 


11 








this census report on filling sta- 
tions by no means includes all 
of the retail outlets in the coun- 
try handling oil company pro- 
ducts. reneral stores, supply 
houses, grocery stores, garages, 
car dealers, and other assorted 
outlets sell gasoline and oil; but 
they are not classified as filling 
stations, because petroleum 
products do not amount to half 
of their total sales. 

Some idea of the extent of the 
gasoline business outside the 
filling stations as classified in 
the census report is shown by 
the fact that in 1935 the total 
sale of taxable motor fuel, based 
on an average price in 50 cities, 
amounted to over 3 billion dol- 
lars, or almost twice as much as 
the total sales of all items at 
filling stations as reported in the 
retail summary. A good share 
of this difference is tank wagon 
sales direct to industrial firms, 
consumers and.so on. 

A west coast and an east coast 
state ranked highest in number 





Individualistic Design 
(See Cover Photo) 

Developments in the use of por- 
celain enameled iron as a station 
building material now provide for 
originality in the style even of 
single stations, as in the building of 
the Parfet Sales and Service com- 
pany, at Port Huron, Mich., illus- 
trated on the cover of this issue. 
Principal color is buff, with trim in 
light green; base, likewise porcelain 
enamel, is maroon. Attachment 
strips are of stainless steel. Photo 











courtesy of Ferro-Enamel Corp., 
Cleveland. 
of stations in 1935. California 


had 12,729, an increase of 11.5 
per cent over 1933, and New 
York had 12,549, with an in- 
crease of 26.7 per cent over 
1933. 

However, in 1935, New York 
led the nation in filling station 
sales volume with $155,857,000, 
showing an increase of 36 per 





cent over 19338, while California 
was second with $154,532,000, 
an increase over 1933 of 22 per 
cent in sales volume. 

Large increases in filling sta- 
tion sales are reported for Ida- 
ho, Montana, North Dakota, and 
Wyoming. In none of these 
states was the sales gain in 1935 
less than 75 per cent over 1933, 
with such an excellent sales im- 
provement in these rural states, 
it would seem to indicate that 
the farmer in 1935 again had 
money to get his automobile and 
truck out of the barn. The gains 
here are probably due in part 
also to the relatively large in- 
crease in improved roads _ in 
these states. 

With reference to number of 
stations, Texas was third, Ohio 
fourth, and Pennsylvania fifth. 
These were the only states hav- 
ing more than 10,000 filling sta- 
tions, as reported by the census 
bureau. From the standpoint of 
sales volume, however, the 
states did not follow the same 





Retail Census Data on Filling Stations—1935 and 1933 


Per- Filling Stations 
Per- centage Percentage of 
Filling Station Sales centage Number of Filling Gain Total Retail 
(add 000) Gain (sales) Stations 1933 Sales 
1933 to —- — to 
1935 1933 1935 1935 1933 1935 1935 1933 
Alabama $20,678 $15,442 34 3,003 2,358 27 .4 6 2@ 7.0 
Arizona. . 8,570 6,288 36 829 809 2.9 7.2 8.3 
Arkansas 18,108 13,850 | 2,600 2,143 21.3 ‘fe ead 
California. . 154,532 126,714 22 12,729 11,417 2.5 6.7 1.9 
Colorado. . 23,554 15,590 51 2,266 1,838 23.3 8.0 6.7 
Connecticut . 28,274 23,229 22 2,385 2,095 13.8 5.1 5.4 
Delaware... 4,686 5,074 8 520 406 28.6 6.4 8.8 
Florida....... 35,398 27,924 27 4,250 3,674 ae $.4 :7 
Georgia. .... 34,558 28,787 20 4,507 4,033 tm cau 8.1 
Idaho. . ; 10,051 5,629 79 955 719 32 8 7.9 64 
Illinois... ... 103,095 93,712 10 9,311 $.6035 7.8 5.0 5.4 
Indiana... 56,201 44,969 25 6.045 5,436 3.2 ae 7.9 
ae 56,802 45,085 26 6,062 5,142 17.9 8.8 9.4 
Kansas....... 40,725 30,485 36 1,956 4,189 18.3 9 | 9 3 
Kentucky. . . 22,418 17,351 29 2,709 2,148 26.1 5.3 Re 4 
Louisiana. . 20,128 15,304 32 2,377 2,095 13.5 5.9 3.8 
Maine..... 14,419 9,403 3 1,506 1,099 37.0 626 TR 
Maryland... . 20,563 18,921 9 1,669 1,624 2.8 1.6 4.9 
Massachusetts 65,325 53,372 22 1,808 4.376 9.9 4.4 4.5 
Michigan... 96,496 75,363 28 8,601 7,000 23.5 7.0 8.0 
Minnesota. . . 57,783 44,024 3 5,436 1,230 28.5 7.1 it 
Mississippi. . . . . 13,766 11,572 19 1,961 1,743 [3:5 7.8 8.2 
Missouri... ... 57,288 417,841 20 7.356 6,305 16.7 6.2 6.3 
Montana... 12,544 6,599 90 921 596 94.5 6 6@ 5.9 
Nebraska....... 34,263 27,221 26 2,913 2,639 10.4 9.5 99 
Nevada...... 2,213 1,613 37 194 153 26.8 5 2@ 5.6 
New Hampshire 8,454 5,439 5 967 668 14.8 5.6 1.9 
New Jersey... .. 60,316 18,340 25 5,249 1,591 14.3 35.0 7 
New Mexico. .. 6,915 4,109 6% 826 728 13.4 7.9 7.6 
New York.... 155,857 114,925 36 12,549 9,908 26.7 3.4 3.1 
North Carolina. 43,371 35,657 22 6,491 5,558 16.8 94 98 
North Dakota 14,248 7,775 83 1,250 807 55.0 9.5 is 
ete. ..... 142,682 107,298 33 12,013 10,464 14.8 38 7.4 
Oklahoma . 38,276 30,718 25 5,342 5.135 1.0 8.9 9.0 
Oregon....... 21,841 5,844 18 2,281 1,875 21.7 6.5 7.0 
Pennsylvania. . 109,824 86,644 27 11,602 10,051 15.4 14 1.6 
Rhode Island 9,609 8,344 15 804 726 10.7 1.4 3.0 
South Carolina 20,311 14,815 37 2,732 2,519 8.5 8.3@ 8.2 
South Dakota 15,445 10,741 14 1,568 1,194 s1 3 10.6 10.1 
Tennessee... .. 31,425 21,937 43 3,157 2,564 31 6.5 6.7 
Texas... 93,911 71,739 31 12,217 11,211 8.9 Pe 7.4 
Utah. .... ‘ 9.736 Toon 34 887 767 15.6 7.4 7.6 
Vermont....... 4,924 3,597 37 632 179 31.9 >.0 4.6 
Virginia 31,513 25,002 26 8.873 3.764 2.9 6.7 7.0 
Washington. 38,251 24,877 54 3,626 2,887 25.6 73@ 6.8 
West Virginia 19,115 14,615 2,179 2,028 7.4 > 8 6.0 
Wisconsin 52,147 42,026 24 1,619 1,256 8.5 6.0 6.8 
W yomin ; 7,018 3,764 86 195 364 16.0 8.6 6.7 
Dist. of Col 14,153 12,318 15 421 381 10.5 13 He 
TOTALS.. 1,961,780 1,529,137 28.3 196.649 170,404 15.4 6.0 6.1 


(Figures from U.S. Bureau of the Census) 


*Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated businesses. 


@Computed. Not given in census report. 


Employees 
Active (full time Pay Koll* 
Proprietors and (add 000 
and Firm part time) — 
Members Ave. for Total Total 
1935 year 1935 1935 1933 
2,801 2,427 $1,435 $1,557 
774 840 764 563 
2,563 1,998 1,350 1,246 
11,249 15,527 16,702 12,767 
2,147 2,062 1,685 1,328 
1,993 2,898 2,860 2,340 
443 450 424 632 
4,038 4,063 3,008 2,271 
1,166 1,666 2,731 2,622 
947 686 545 ate 
8,440 10,975 10,432 9,906 
),686 5,297 4,546 4,587 
>, 866 5,345 3,803 4,122 
4,451 4,740 3,622 3,383 
2391 2,476 1,957 1,670 
2,208 2,889 2,064 1,665 
1.370 1,164 1,042 752 
1,438 2,353 2,264 2,270 
3,822 6,775 6,752 5,795 
8,078 8,915 8,071 7,16° 
1,888 5.182 4,431 4,420 
1,893 2,039 1,232 1,073 
6,866 6,652 5,260 5,501 
776 968 899 465 
2,756 3,483 2,538 2,444 
166 193 196 131 
897 753 691 415 
4,522 6,276 6,368 5,757 
815 726 574 343 
10,876 14,752 15,759 11,269 
6,120 4,963 3,315 2,819 
1,116 1,088 984 586 
11,048 11,419 10,396 11,408 
5,217 4,514 3,209 3,013 
2,175 1,763 1,653 1,207 
10,255 12,119 10,900 9,206 
702 1,083 1,040 965 
2,459 2,698 1,679 1,237 
1,437 1,287 1,014 780 
2,960 3,608 2,506 1,954 
12,001 12,552 8,653 t,a4 
867 947 695 582 
608 456 362 289 
3,479 3,631 2,815 2,370 
3,407 2,840 2,834 2,084 
1,934 1,909 1,576 1,450 
4,010 4,824 4,260 3,818 
491 493 459 298 
199 1,847 2,054 1,763 
179,811 201,611 174,409 151,938 
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order, with Texas dropping to 
seventh place. Ohio was third 
highest in volume of sales at fill- 
ing stations, Pennsylvania was 
fourth, Illinois fifth, and Michi- 
gan stood sixth. 

The lowest sales volume, $2,- 
213,000, was done at Nevada 
filling stations. In 1935 there 
were Only 194 filling stations 
reported in this state. How- 
ever, Nevada filling stations 
come close to the national aver- 
age of percentage of filling sta- 
tion sales to all retail sales, with 
5.2 per cent. 

The highest percentage of fill- 
ing station sales compared to 
total retail sales occurred in 
South Dakota, where 10.6 per 
cent of all retail sales in 1935 
were made at filling stations. 
This state held the same record 
in 1933. The lowest percentage 
for 1935 was in New York State, 
with 3.4 per cent of total retail 
sales going to filling stations. 

With total sales for all re- 
tail outlets in 1935 amounting 
to $32,790,267,000, the census 
reveals that filling stations ac- 
counted for 6 per cent of the 
total, a slight drop from the 6.12 
per cent of 1933. Food stores 
are shown to account for the 
largest single part of the total 
1935 retail sales volume, with 
26.5 per cent. This food group 
also experienced a slight drop 
from 27.1 per cent of all retail 
sales in 1938. 

A few calculations point out 
some interesting comparisons. 
The average total sales per fill- 
ing station in 1935 were $10,- 
000, while the average sales of 
all retail outlets were $20,000 
per outlet. In 1933 the aver- 
age sales per filling station the 
country over were slightly un- 
der $9000. 

Computations show that last 
year the average number of ac- 
tive proprietors and employes 
per filling station averaged 
slightly less than 2, while the 
average per outlet for all groups 
of retail business was 3.3. 

With filling stations selling 
6 per cent of the public’s retail 
purchases in 1935, the oil indus- 
try employed 7 per cent of the 
total help required for all lines 
of retailing. In 1938, filling sta- 
tions employed 6.5 per cent of 
the total retail employes, includ- 
ing proprietors and partners in 
the business. 

It is shown in the report that 
for every dollar taken in on a 
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Comparison of Filling Stations With Other Retail 
Outlets in U. S.—1935 


(Figures from U.S. Bureau of the Census) 


Sales Employees 
Active (full time Pay Roll* 
Per- Pro- and (add 000) 
Number Amount Cent prietors part time) - 

of add 000 of and Firm Avg. for Full- Part- 

Stores Total Members year Total time time 

Filling Stations 196,619 $1,961,780 6.0 179,811 201,611 $174,409 $163,046 $11,363 

Food Group. 542,845 8,643,397 20.5 198,286 795,324 675,184 627,773 47,411 

General Stores 

(with food) and 
General Merchan- 

dise Group. . 111,297 5,522,766 16.8 98,861 780,911 636,043 590,134 16,509 

Apparel Group 95,147 2,598,250 4.3 73,273 320,297 331,869 307,638 24,231 

Automotive Group) 116,553 1,626,564 14.1 113,149 376,774 436,305 423,486 12,819 
Furniture - House- 

hold Group... 15,001 1,260,464 35,828 169,127 205,980 195,735 10,245 
Lumber-Building- 

Hardware Group 72,784 1,847,453 5.6 60,050 192,191 220,729 205,606 15,123 
Eating - Drinking 

See 251,084 2,385,495 : 257,269 612,682 116,445 386,056 30,389 

Drug Stores..... 56,519 1,226,491] a 18,244 158,379 144,084 134,985 9,099 

Other Retail Stores 161,202 2,717,607 8.3 145,320 302,631 326,750 200,262 26,488 

TOTALS....... 1,649,081 $32,790,267 100.0 1,510,094 3,899,927 $3,568,398 $3,334,721 $233,677 


*Includes no compensation for proprietors_and, firm members of unincorporated businesses. 





sale at a filling station in 1935, 
the payroll took 8.9 cents, which 
is slightly less than the similar 
figure of 10.9 cents per dollar 
sales volume for all retail out- 


lets. Each active proprietor or 
employe at a filling station 


made average sales of about 
$5100 last year, while the total 
average sales per employe or 
proprietor, based on all retail 
outlets, came to approximately 
$6100. 

According to the census re- 
port, there were 179,811 ‘‘active 
proprietors and firm members’’ 
and 201,611 full and part-time 
employes at filling stations in 
1935. These two groups com- 
bined show an increase over 
1933 of 16.2 per cent, reflecting 
to a considerable extent the oil 


companies’ efforts to increase 
employment in the marketing 
branch. 


In 1935 the total filling sta- 
tion payroll amounted to $174,- 


409,000, as against $151,938,- 
000 in 1938, an increase in 1935 
of 15 per cent. 

In 19385, the report 
that the average 
of full-time and part time 
employees in all retail out- 
lets was $920, and for filling 
station employees $870. In 
1933, while the average wage 
for all retail employees was 
$850, the wage figure for filling 
station employees was $890, 
slightly above the general aver- 
age. 

Further indication that wages 
of filling station employees have 
been consistently in line with 
the average wage for employees 
of all retail outlets is shown in 
a comparison of full-time and 
part-time payrolls in 1933. 

During this year, the average 
earnings of all retail employees 
who worked full-time was $986, 
while the average wage for full- 
time filling station employees 


shows 
earnings 





Filling Stations in Principal Cities—1935 

















(U.S. Dept. of Commerce Preliminary Retail Census) 
Sales Active 
Per Cent Pro- Employes 

of prietors (full-time Pay Roll*——— 
Cities Number Total and and part- (add 000) 
(in order of of Amount Retail Firm time). Avg. Full- Part- 
population) Stores (add 000) Sales Members foryear’ Total time time 
New York City ............. 2,228 $48,111 1.8 1,548 5,305 $6,453 $6,328 $125 
RNID: i nanidinciinchenienigcsin 1,816 31,400 2.8 1,477 3,769 3,970 3,784 186 
PRTRRORNER, sc ccceccercccscecccoee 1,010 13,575 2.1 731 1,808 1,880 1,764 116 
TUNED © Weccsaunpidremeanececieswarpase 1,679 27,898 5.2 1,518 2,812 2,846 2,662 184 
RAOD PADOIO ccccevcncestrecsssnce 2,766 37,998 6.6 2,432 4,266 4,593 4,367 226 
Cleveland 16,211 4.6 960 1,508 1,701 1,571 130 
St. Louis 12,198 4.1 726 1,470 1,476 1,333 143 
Baltimore 9,576 3.3 241 1,255 1,359 1,318 41 
SNL. cachcatadeieaguiubbinsinesos 9,087 Ie 255 975 1,089 1,037 52 
NN, iio sasescteaccesss 398 8,646 3.2 218 1,145 1,164 1,110 54 
San Francisco ................. ‘ 411 9,598 3.2 265 1,243 1,479 1,438 41 
Milwaukee 566 9,227 3.9 425 955 1,007 925 82 
SNIIE -  xacrcctenssbenialsincdnnnaoes 493 9,392 4.6 353 1,058 1,136 1,075 61 


*Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated businesses. 
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was $990. Part-time employees 
at all retail outlets received an 
average pay in 1933 of $340, 
and part-time filling station em- 
ployees received average earn- 
ings of $350. 

An encouraging sign to the 
oil industry is shown in the com- 
parison of sales volume of the 
automotive group in 1935 and 
1933. This group, the principal 
part of which is new car dealers, 
showed a 60 per cent increase 
in sales volume in 1935 over 
1933, with the 1935 sales figure 
reaching $4,626,564,000. This 
improvement came despite a re- 
duction in the number of out- 
lets in this group from 134,999 


in 1933, to 116,553 in 1935. 
During this two-year period 
about 4000 new car dealers 


went out of business, with the 
remaining ones holding on and 
cashing in on the upswing in 
new car buying that took place 
last year. 

The preliminary figures in 
this census report include in- 
complete returns from five 
states—Colorado, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Missouri, New York— 
where the field canvass is still in 
progress. Scattered schedules 
from other states received after 
the respective state reports were 
issued are also omitted. 





New P-L Law Complaint 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.— 
The fourth complaint under the 
Robinson-Patman law was is- 
sued today by the Federal 
Trade Commission. It is against 
United States Quarry Tile Co., 
of Canton, Ohio. 

The tile company sells and 
distributes tile in commerce 
in several states other than 
Ohio and West Virginia where 
it has factories, the complaint 
sets forth, apparently in an ef- 
fort to show interstate com- 
merce is involved. 

The charge is that the re- 
spondent allegedly discriminat- 
ed in price by allowing a 15 
per cent discount on all glazed 
tile, regardless of quantity, to 
so-called wholesalers, while al- 
legedly denying the same dis- 
count to tile contractors. The 
wholesalers are in fact retail- 
ers, selling tile to the ultimate 
consumer and are thereby in 
direct competition in the sale 


of tile with the tile contractors, 


according to the complaint. 
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NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS’ cari- 
cature of the gasoline tar col- 
lector has been worked into a 
sign on a building adjoining the 
station of the East Texas Oil 
Co., at Third Avenue and 13th 
Street, in Birmingham. It brings 
home to motorists that they have 
to pay 8 cents a gallon tax, one 
cent federal, one cent city and 6 
cents state tar 





Code for Tire Industry 
Officially Approved 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 17.— 
The Federal Trade Commission 
has approved and promulgated 
a set of trade practice rules for 
the rubber tire industry. 

The so-called tire code em- 
bodies provisions of the Robin- 
son-Patman anti-price’ dis- 
crimination law, as well as the 
usual rules found in trade prac- 
tice agreements approved by 
the trade commission. 

Some independent tire deal- 
ers are hopeful that the R-P 
law section can be invoked 
against the deals reported to 
have been made by some tire 
companies to manufacture tires 
for, or to sell them to, mail 
order houses and some larger 
oil companies at prices not 
available to the small, inde- 
pendent dealer. 


The FTC says that tire manu- 


facturers number about 50 
While distributing units and 
other outlets exceed 100,000. 


The total capital investment of 
the industry is said to be ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000, 
with an aggregate annual vol- 
ume of business amounting to 
about $750,000. 


The trade practice rules were 
approved by representatives of 
the industry at a conference 
June 4 in Chicago. Later, the 
FTC tentatively passed upon 
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the rules and released them for 
comment and suggestions by 
interested parties. 


There are 13 Group I rules 
prohibiting practices which are 
considered unfair methods of 
competition as defined by the 
statutes and decisions of the 
FTC and the courts. The com- 
mission promises to take legal 
action to prevent these practices 
in or affecting interstate com- 
merce. 


The R-P law provisions make 
up one of the Group I rules. 
Others prohibit defamation of 
competitors, selling below cost, 
false advertising, misbranding 
and misrepresentation. Among 
the practices specifically prohib- 
ited are selling used, rebuilt or 
repaired tires as new tires, and 
representing the tire to be of a 
higher quality or grade than 
in fact it is. 


Used tires must be conspicu- 
ously branded with the words 
“SECOND - HAND’, “USED 
TIRE-REBUILT’’, or the like. 
Second line tires must not be 
sold as “‘first line’’, and so forth. 


There are also two Group II 
rules which are not enforceable 
by law. Rule A states that the 
industry condemns the failure 
of any member of the industry 
selling at wholesale and retail 
in the same establishment, to 
differentiate between the two 
types of transactions. Rule B 
urges manufacturers to brand 


each tire truthfully and con- 
spicuously as to the number of 
plies it contains, 


Oil Co-ops Have 2.1°% 
Of Gas, Oil Sales 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 15. — 
Kighteen per cent of the total 
loans of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to farm purchas- 
ing co-operatives, outstanding 
on June 30, 1936, were made 
to support the co- operative pur- 
chasing of petroleum products, 
according to the American Re- 
tail Federation. It estimates 
that between 10 and 30 per 
cent of farm co-operative pur- 


chasing is competitive with 
private retailing. 
Outstanding loans to farm 


purchasing co-operatives on 
June 30, 1936, totaled $5,633.,- 
678, of which $1,017,471 was 


used to purchase petroleum 
products. These loans were 
divided into two groups: work- 


ing capital, $3,379,127: and 
facility loans, $2,254,551. 


During a similar period the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
loaned $5,909,517 to private 
retailers and wholesalers, of 
which $377,700 went to whole- 
salers of petroleum products. 


Interest rates on the Farm 
Credit Administration’s loans 
to farm co-operatives ranged 
from 3 to 4 per cent, while the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
collected 5 per cent on its loans 
to private borrowers. 

The American Retail Federa- 
tion estimates there were 616 
co-operative gasoline and oil 
associations in 1933 with maxi- 
mum sales of $32,000,000. This 
was estimated to be 2.1 per cent 
of the total retail sales of gaso- 
line and oil made through fill- 
ing stations in that year. 


Build Plant to Run 
On Taleo Crude 


TULSA, Oct. 17.—Premier As- 
phalt Co. will build a 3500-bar- 
rel cracking and asphalt plant 
at Mount Pleasant, Texas, near 
the Talco field of Titus and 
Franklin counties. This is north 
of the East Texas field. 

The company is backed by 
Capt. J. F. Lucey, R. E. Fair 
and the firm of Byrd-Frost, Inc., 
all operators in the Talco field. 
Sylvester Dayson, president and 
general manager of the Premier 
Refining Co., ,Longview, is in- 
terested also in the new com- 
pany. 

A six-inch pipeline will be 
laid from the field to the plant, 
a distance of about 15 miles 
and two 55,000-barrel tanks 
are being erected. The line will 
be operated under the name 
Talco Pipe Line Co., which has 
been in existence for several 
months and which has marketed 
oil from the field, shipping to re- 
finers by rail. This company 
effective Oct. 15, posted price of 
60 cents for Taleo oil, average 
gravity under 25° A.P.I. 

The new line will be in opera- 
tion in about 30 days and the re- 
finery within 120 days, Capt. 
Lucey announced. 


Auto Trade Cited For 
Stabilization Effort 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.-— 
Charged with a combination to 
control the market and fix and 
maintain resale’ prices, five 
trade associations composed of 
manufacturers and jobbers of 


automobile parts and _  acces- 
sories have been named in a 
complaint issued by the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission. 

Two of the respondents, the 
National Standard Parts Asso- 
ciation, of Detroit, and the Mo 
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tor and Equipment Wholesale 
Association, of Chicago, are na- 
tional organizations. The oth- 
er three are regional groups, 
namely: Automotive Trades 
Association of Greater Kansas 
City, Mississippi Valley Auto- 
motive Jobbers Association, and 
Southwestern Jobbers Associa- 
tion. 

The present case is a consoli- 
dation of two previously issued 
complaints, the FTC announce- 
ment said. The new complaint 
is said to allege substantially 
the same charges as the two old 
complaints. 

Representing a _ substantial 
proportion of the total business 
of all manufacturers and job- 
bers of automobile parts and 
accessories throughout the U. 
S,. the respondents are alleged 
to have organized for the pur- 
pose of binding together the 
largest possible number of com- 
peting firms and to obtain their 
co-operation for a common end, 
the announcement said. 

“Among the practices alleged 
to have been put in force pur- 
suant to the agreements and 
conspiracies are the following,”’ 
the FTC announcement stated. 
“Efforts to monopolize distribu- 
tion of automobile parts and 
accessories in the hands of so- 
called ‘legitimate jobbers’, 
meaning jobbers who have 
made known their willingness 
to maintain resale prices sug- 





R. D. Packard 





gested by manufacturer-mem 
bers; efforts of competing man- 
ufacturer members and non- 
member manufacturers joining 
with them to fix sales prices to 
jobbers for comparable prod- 
ucts, and various other devices 
designed to effect the genera! 
policy of price fixing and mar 
ket control.” 

Some of the respondents ars 
understood to have taken the 
position that they were only 
doing what they were required 
to do under the NIRA to achieve 
stabilization of their industry 


Packard Directs Sohio 
Cleveland Division 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 19.—R. 
D. Packard has been named 
manager of the Cleveland di- 
vision of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio, succeeding P. W. Close 
who has been granted an in- 
definite leave of absence follow 
ing a prolonged illness, A. A 
Stambaugh, vice president, an 
nounced today. 

Mr. Packard has been affili- 
ated with the Standard Oil Co. 
since 1904, when he entered its 
employ as office boy. For the 
past two years he has been as- 
sistant sales manager of the 
company. A _ native of Cleve- 
land, he served in the tank 
wagon department here from 
1905 to 1916 and became tank 
wagon superintendent at To 
ledo in 1917. Mr. Packard 
served as field manager and as- 
sistant division manager in To- 
ledo, where he became division 
manager in March, 1930. 


Returning to Cleveland as 
manager of the company’s in- 
dustrial relations department 
in 1933, he was named assistant 
to Mr. Stambaugh, about a year 
and a half ago. 

Mr. Close was forced to drop 
his duties, after 31 years of 
service, early this year and has 
been one of the outstanding 
figures in the city’s civic and 
philanthropic circles. 

With the announcement of 
Mr. Packard’s appointment, E. 
C. Bourquin, Marion division 
manager, was named manager 
of the operating department 
He has been associated with the 
company since 1915, when Nh 
took a job as clerk at the Ca! 
ton bulk station. 
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Ask Court to Halt Tax 
Seizure Proceedings 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.— 
Two Tennessee oil distributors 
have asked the U. S. Supreme 
Court to halt proceedings by 
Dancey Fort, state tax commis- 
sioner, to seize their properties 
for alleged non-payment of 
gasoline taxes. 

They are Erle Hudson and 
Dixie Oil Co., both operating in 
Davidson county (Nashville), 
Tennessee. Hudson is charged 
with owing $8018 in state gaso- 
line taxes and Dixie Oil Co., 
$2471.70, according to their pe- 
titions to the supreme court for 
writs of certiorari. Both dis- 
tributors insist in their petitions 
they have regularly reported 
and paid the taxes due. 

The county chancery court is 
said to have granted the peti- 
tioners a review of the tax 
charges but was overruled by 
the Tennessee supreme court. 
The petitions contend the state 
court erred in holding that the 
distributors could be required to 
pay the alleged tax without 
previous hearing. The appeal is 
from the state court ruling. 


Gross Receipts Tax 
Case Before Court 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 17.—The 
U. S. Supreme Court has tak- 
en under advisement the cases 
argued this week involving va- 
lidity of the tax on gross receipts 
contained in the Iowa chain- 
store law. 

The unit tax on chain stores, 
which brought about the so- 
called Iowa plan of marketing 
through leased stations is not 
involved in these cases. 

An issue in appeal before the 
supreme court, brought by Wal- 
green Co., The Great A. & P. 
Co., and other chain-store sys- 
tems, was Sect. 4b of the Iowa 
aw. This section imposes a flat 
tax of $25 on chain-store opera- 
ters where the combined gross 
receipts of each and all stores 
is $50,000; the tax is graduated 
upward on larger volumes of 
business. 

Frank L. O’Connor, Iowa at- 
torney general, was chief coun- 
sel for the state. Joseph G. 
Gamble represented the chain 
stores. 

The lower court held all of 
the Towa law valid except Sect. 
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4b, and the state appealed. The 
chain stores did not appeal. 

The gross receipts tax, it was 
contended by the state, is a tax 
on a system of doing business 
—operating through chain 
stores. It is just as valid as the 
graduated tax on units of a 
chain, the principle of which was 
upheld by the Supreme Court in 
the Standard Oil case in 1935. 
The large sales volume of the 
chains, in addition to the num- 
ber of stores, gives the chain- 
store operator many advantages 
not available to the small, in- 
dependent merchant, O’Connor 
contended. 


For the chain stores, it was 


contended that the gross re- 
ceipts tax violates both the state 
and federal constitutions. It is 
“discriminatory” in that it ex- 
empts co-operative associations, 
dealers in ice, lumber, coal, 
grain and feed, and stores in un- 
incorporated villages, counsel 
said. 


Despite O’Connor’s contention 
that the Iowa tax was levied on a 
system of doing business and 
therefore not within Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Stewart 
case which invalidated the Ken- 
tucky gross receipts’ tax, coun- 
sel for the chain stores said 
that the ruling in this case ap- 
plied to the Iowa law. 





Three Executives Give 90 Years of Service 


CHICAGO, Oct. 15. — Ninety 
years with Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana is the combined con- 
tinuous service record of three 
directors of the company. 

Allan Jackson, vice-president 
in charge of sales, recently re- 
ceived a diamond studded pin 
which designates 40 years of 
service. He started in 1896 as 
private secretary to the gen- 
eral manager of sales, and has 
been in charge of sales for the 
past 16 years. 

R. H. McElroy, 
dent in charge of 


vice-presi- 
traffic, has 





reached the 30-year mark. Mr. 
McElroy joined the company in 
1906 as chief rate clerk after 
preliminary experience with a 
railroad. 

Charles J. Barkdull, execu- 
tive vice-president, has com- 
pleted 20 years continuous serv- 
ice. He was employed original- 
ly in the accounting department 
in 1907 but after a break in 
his connection returned and 
rose to the vice-presidency, car 
rying a large share of the re- 
sponsibility for the business 
and financial management of 
the company. 


- 
Left to right, Edward G. Seubert, president of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana; 
Allan Jackson, vice-president in charge of sales; R. H. McElroy, vice-president 

in charge of traffic and Charles . 


Barkdull, executive vice-president 











November Crude Requirements 


28,000 Bbls. Over October 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19 


EQUIRED production of 
crude oil during Novem- 


ber has been estimated 
at 2,870,300 barrels daily by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. This 
is an increase of 28,000 bar- 
rels over the daily average 
recommended for October. 


The bureau attributed the in- 
crease to its decision to recom- 
mend no withdrawals from 
crude storage during Novem- 
ber. The seasonal decline in 
gasoline consumption occurring 
between October and Novem- 
ber is partially offset by a de- 
crease in the gasoline yield 
recommended in anticipation of 
a season of peak fuel-oil de- 
mand, the report pointed out. 


Sstimated demand for Texas 
crude was placed at 1,109,300 
barrels daily during November. 
This is 2400 barrels higher than 
the bureau’s October estimate 
for Texas but is about 70,000 
barrels below the state allow- 
able of 1,179,948 barrels set by 
the Texas Railroad Commission 
for October. 


Domestic demand for motor 
fuel in November will total 
38,720,000 barrels, or seven 
per cent higher than actual de- 
mand in November a year ago. 


Besides this, exports will total 
2,400,000 barrels. 

Taking into account benzol 
and direct sales and losses of 
natural gasoline, an estimated 
total of 700,000 barrels, the bu- 
reau placed required production 
of gasoline at 39,920,000 bar- 
rels. This was distributed 
among the refining districts, as 
follows: 


District Barrels 
1 ae Ge | pen a ee re 6,250,000 
PUB BIDOIAR | csiicsicccsconsecciccssssssdeiess 1,520,000 
PMGIAMA-TUINOIS i.ocicicscnesecsccssecovese 6,450,000 
ORPAOUIG oisicdkccdscccctavsscsicsssnicccinns OOOO 
Kansas-Missouri  .............cceeee 2,500,000 
TORRE GEORG cisiistessecniadrniens 3,100,000 
TENS NN ois s cath eben esaues senaketcecen 8,050,000 
bpmisiana. GUI scisiccciccictinse 1,450,000 
Arkansas-Louisiana Inland...... 900,000 
Rocky MOURA... isis scccccscicisss: 970,000 
RR EDOT RNS 5 cssks cS aetescestitaviwescasemiaseass 5,780,000 

oy gl | eee ere PBC NeR ec aecere eee ieee - 39,920,000 


The percentage of natural 
gasoline in refinery gasoline for 
November was raised to 9.0 
while the estimated yield of 
straight-run and cracked gaso- 
line was placed at 44.14 per 
cent. Applying this to the net 
required production of 36,330,- 
000 barrels of gasoline gives 
82,310,000 barrels of crude re- 
quired at refineries, the report 
said. 


“As the contemplated vield 


Required Daily Crude Production by States for November 


State November 


(Figures in Barrels) 


MPOMOB.  cocadcccsccccccsccccsscssvecscessevevese 1,109,300 
OO 558,400 
ey | ee 549,600 
TMUIBIATA 2.0..ccccescsacc2icccsccsscnsesece 198,600 
NINES Fees cvnscdsnnkcchonaengriueaneninnes 154,500 
INOW BIOKICO .......0s.-.ccessesccsoscsesee 75,600 
PEMMBYIVATNA — ......0.c0seiccivrssccscees 46,900 
NITE esi cccx asus sveasuudearmsinastions 40,100 
PES CREOTT  ssses evissisissveasoscoscesonososses 29,000 
UN hoo ourss scnuntsaaveaedypannses 28,100 
NO ih crenrcesceiuannvasinsnenss 14,300 
RENIN. ccesinnicestiscsesssnevsvenssenseseos 14,000 
I MIME sivcciessssvocusnnsconscosedessese 12,200 
NINN x 20h ass cccunintiapeenonsasechiastan 11,600 
OGL ARES Soe ee 11,200 
WBE VITUIID, mene sesicsscsccrvecsesenss 10,300 
MOTTO ccsccenceccesocssccovesencsossscsase 4,400 
BRIGG, ceccsiccicscsccscconcsscessosccoserees 2,200 

2,870,300 
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October November, 1935 
1,106,900 1,027,600 
559,900 492,020 
535,300 505,000 
189,300 127,100 
155,000 143,300 
74,200 52,200 
44,400 40,000 
37,300 33,900 
30,000 40,400 
29,600 29,100 
14,200 11,400 
14,200 14,200 
11,500 10,000 
12,000 10,900 
11,400 10,400 
10,400 10,000 
4,300 4,000 
2,400 2,200 
2,842,300 2,563,700 





of gasoline is lower than in 
October,” the bureau points 
out, “it follows that compara- 
tively more fuel oil should be 
available in November.” 

Runs of foreign crude were 
estimated at 2,700,000 barrels 
in November. Crude exports 
were figured at 4,000,000 bar- 
rels, while the estimate of ‘‘fue] 
and losses’’ was raised to 2,500,- 
000 barrels. 

Applying its ‘“‘usual meth- 
ods’, the bureau determined 
the required production of 
crude by states for November. 
This is given below, together 
with comparative figures for 
October and for November a 
year ago. 


Independent Producers 
Arranging Program 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Oct. 19— 
Members of 12 committees will 
meet here Nov. 29 to prepare 
reports for the annual conven- 
tion of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 in Oklahoma 
City. 

The committees are on activi- 
ties, nominating, constitution 
and by-laws, balance of supply 
with demand with a sub-com- 
mittee on unnecessary and ex- 
cessive drilling, credentials. 
rules and order of business. 
membership, resolutions, pub- 
lic relations, domestic asphalt, 
budget and finance, and royalty 
owners. 

Committee members are be- 
ing appointed now. First meet- 
ings will begin at 10 a. m. Nov. 
29, and continue through the 
day. 

The convention opens Nov. 
30 with reports by all officers 
during the morning and a gen- 
eral luncheon at noon with an 
address by a prominent inde- 
pendent. Addresses on the as- 
sociation’s five-point program 
and an oil pageant by the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Com- 
merce will be given during the 
afternoon. The open house and 
annual banquet will be on the 
first evening. 

The second day there will be 
an address, followed by com- 
mittee reports. Meetings of the 
board to elect officers, and of 
the executive committee, will 
follow adjournment of the 
members meeting. 
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Oklahoma and Texas Fencing 


On Future Allowables 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 
N.P.N. Staff Writer 


TULSA, Oct. 17 


HAT appears to be a 
prime bit of jockeying 


for position has been 
carried on by the regulatory 
bodies of Texas and Oklahoma. 

Each postponed its statewide 
hearing to set production al- 
lowables for November. Each 
tried to get the other to speak 
first. Oklahoma won and the 
Texas hearing, Oct. 19, will pre- 
cede the Oklahoma hearing, to 
be held Oct. 29. By that date, 
the Texas commission doubtless 
will have issued its allowables 
order, 

Early this month, E. H. 
Moore, independent producer, 
filed a request with the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission 
for an increase of 50,000 bar- 
rels in the Sooner state’s al- 
lowable. He did this after the 
Texas Railroad Commission 
had promulgated its October 
order, which left the U. 8S. Bu- 
reau. of Mines recommenda- 
tions in the lurch by about 
73,000 barrels. His petition had 
been set for hearing Oct. 16 but 
at Mr. Moore’s request was put 
over to Oct. 21. 

As this is written the Bu- 
reau of Mines recommended 
production for Texas in No- 
vember has not been revealed 
but the Oklahoma figure is 
588,400 barrels daily, a cut of 
1500 barrels from the October 
allowable. 

The guessing is that Texas 
will make little if any change 
in its allowed production, No- 
vember against October. Col. 
Ernest O. Thompson, chairman 
of the Texas commission, has 
publicly expressed his discon- 
tent with the Bureau of Mines 
recommendations. He went to 
Washington, conferred with the 
bureau. people Oct. 10, and 
asked them to change their 
ways of figuring things. On his 
return to Austin last week he 
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said that the bureau makes its 
estimates so as to bring about 
a reduction in the crude oil 
storage of the nation to 200,- 
000,000 barrels by 1940, which 
would mean a withdrawal of 
90,000,000 barrels in the next 
three years. 

The Texas commission rou- 
tinely asks buyers of oil to sub- 
mit their ‘‘nominations’”’ of re- 
quirements prior to the month- 
ly statewide hearings. This time 
it was in earnest about it and 
telegraphed the companies 
that had not yet sent in figures 
on Oct. 15 to hurry them along. 
At the close of the week the 
ideas of the buyers had been 
added up to more than 1,400,- 
000 barrels daily. The similar 
basic, or starting figure, for Oc- 
tober was 1,179,948 _ barrels 
daily, which, because of new 
wells drilled during the month, 
would be on the basis of at least 
1,200,000 by Oct. 3 

Further, purchasers of ‘Texas 
crude, when asked to forecast 
their demand for six months, 
appeared to be running up a 
total of at least 1,400,000 bar- 
rels daily over that entire pe- 
riod, on the basis of calcula- 
tions revealed at Austin. While 





Daily Average Production, Im- 
portant Districts, American 
Petroleum Institute Figures 

Week Ended 

Oct. 17 Oct. 10 

Barrels Barrels 
Oklahoma City.... 153,800 148,300 
Total Oklahoma... 586,750 563,700 
East Texas ........ 440,850 437,200 
Total Texas 1,189,100 1,173,750 
Rodessa ...... - 55,300 56,500 
Total Louisiana... 232,900 234,850 
California ............ 587,800 589,000 
East of Rockies... 2,489,500 2,435,950 
Total U. S......... 3,077,300 3,024,950 
Crude Imports.... 164,430 16,860 
Total New Supply 3,241,730 3,071,810 











it is customary for ‘“nomina- 
tions’’ to be considerably ahead 
of actual requirements — ev- 
erybody asks for a lot of oil so 
as to be certain of getting 
enough — it is seen that the 
Texas commission will have a 
record of demand that will sup- 
port its avowed intention of 
getting what it considers its 
rightful share of the market. 

Kansas has not been vocal in 
the debate on allowables, which 
is as yet confined to Oklahoma 
and Texas. Nor does Louisiana 
say anything. 


Texas Drops Into Line 
With Nov. Allowable 
By Teletype 


TULSA, Oct. 20.—Springing 
the greatest surprise of many 
months, the Texas Railroad 
Commission today revealed that 
its basic allowable daily crude 
production figure effective Nov. 
1 will be 1,109,260 barrels. 

This is 40 barrels less than 
the Bureau of Mines recommen- 
dation and on the basis of ac- 
tual allowable as of Oct. 18 
means a cut of nearly 97,000 
barrels. By the end of the 
month the adjustment down- 
ward will be considerably more 
than 100,000 barrels. 

The East Texas field’s percen- 
tage of allowable was left un- 
changed at 2.32 per cent of po- 
tential. This means at this time 
about 440,000 barrels daily. 

Col. Ernest O. Thompson, 
chairman of the railroad com- 
mission, warned that the drill- 
ing rate is too high. In the first 
nine months of this year, he 
said, 6879 producers were com- 
pleted, while 661 exhausted oil 
wells were abandoned. 


To Address Jobbers 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 19.- 
Senator Frederick Van Nuys will 
address the fall caqnvention of 
the Indiana Independent Pe- 
troleum Association at its fall 
meeting here Nov. 4 and 5. Sen- 
ator Van Nuys will discuss the 
Robinson Patman fair trade act. 

When the Robinson-Patman 
act was passed by Congress Sen- 
ator Van Nuys was chairman of 
the Senate’s conference com- 
mittee which met with House 
members to iron out differences 
between the two houses. 








Pressure on Bureau to Boost 


Estimates of Crude Needed 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19 

HE Bureau of Mines has 

"Tivcen placed on the _ spot 

by some of the state oil en- 

forcement agencies demanding 

that its forecasting machinery 
be revised. 

It is not very clear what 
changes are desired in the 
method of estimating required 
production of crude from the 
various states. Indeed, the Bu- 
reau has written members of 
the state oil compact commis- 
sion asking that they be more 
specific in their proposals. 

But the motive behind such 
proposals is clear to all con- 
cerned—an increase in the Bu- 
reau of Mines estimates of re 
quired production. On the oth- 
er hand the bureau -believes 
that, if the oil companies were 
to cut down on the volume of 
gasoline they are making, they 
would not need to produce 
crude at the present rate. 

With their allowables 
pinched back, producers have 
enviously eyed the increasing 
amount of crude being with- 
drawn from storage. They feel 
these withdrawals represent 
demand for their production 
which the bureau should con- 
sider when recommending “re- 
quired production’’ quotas to 
the states. 

On the other hand, the bu- 
reau feels that the producers, 
and the state agencies, too, do 
not fully appreciate its posi- 
tion. 

The bureau does not merely 
calculate the amount of crude 
to be used in the coming month, 
it is pointed out. It is not so 
simple as that. 

The bureau estimates gaso- 
line consumption and then rec- 
ommends how much it thinks 
should be manufactured and 
how much taken from storage. 
Then, it determines how much 
crude is needed to make this 
amount of gasoline and rec- 
ommends how much_ should 
come from current production, 
imports and stocks. 
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The producer may question 
why the Bureau of Mines 
should concern itself with in- 
ventories when figuring de- 
mand for crude. 


Well, it seems that, after the 
oil code died, the bureau fell 
heir to the task of guiding the 
industry to desired economic 
levels for gasoline inventories 
and crude stocks. To accom- 
plish this, the bureau each 
month recommends changes in 
stocks, so that progress may be 
made toward what is regarded 
as the ‘‘economic’’ levels. 


However, there is a hitch in 
the bureau’s program—the in- 
dustry does not always follow 
its recommendations. Because 
of this or not, the bureau’s fore- 
cast of required production of 
crude is sometimes much less 
than actual demand, as indi- 
cated by current production 
plus withdrawals from storage. 


Taking for granted that the 
wisdom of its gasoline stocks 
program is unquestioned, the 
bureau replies to the producers’ 
complaints about this ‘‘short- 
age”? by blaming the industry 
for not following its recommen- 
dations. 

So, in the Bureau of Mines’ 
forecast for November atten 
tion is directed to the heavy 
withdrawals from storage in 
the face of crude _ production 
averaging about 3,050,000 bar- 
rels during the five weeks end- 
ing Oct. 10. 

“The average withdrawal 
from domestic crude stocks 
over this period was about 216,- 
000 barrels, indicating a total 
demand of 3,266,000 barrels,’’ 
the bureau pointed out. “The 
bureau’s estimate of demand 
for this period was about 2,- 
940,000 barrels, an apparent 
‘shortage’ of 326,000 barrels. 

“This shortage reflects large- 
ly the failure of the industry 
to live up to the gasoline pro- 
gram. The bureau suggested 
a withdrawal of about 4,000,- 
000 barrels from gasoline 





stocks in this five weeks period, 
but only 1,750,000 barrels was 
taken out, a difference in terms 
of crude of nearly 150,000 
barrels daily,’’ the report said. 

For the month of November, 
the bureau has recommended 
no withdrawals from crude 
storage. For October, with- 
drawals averaging 60,000 bar- 
rels daily were recommended; 
for September, 90,000; and Au 
gust, 125,000. 

Crude stocks are well below 
300,000,000 barrels. The bu- 
reau may think that it can af- 
ford to ease up for the pres. 
ent on its program for curtail- 
ing crude stocks. Also, it has 
underway now a survey of the 
character, quantity and loca 
tion of crude oil in storage. 

Regardless of its decision 
about further curtailment of 
crude stocks, the bureau, it can 
be stated authoritatively, is go- 
ing ahead with the gasoline 
program. For November, it 
suggests a 500,000-barrel re- 
duction in gasoline stocks, al- 
though last November an in- 
crease of 480,000 barrels was 
recommended. 


The bureau has decided that 
it would be impracticable to 
forecast demand for crude from 
the various states on a six 
months basis, as was requested 
by Col. E. O. Thompson, chair- 
man of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, and others in the 
delegation from the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission which 
conferred with bureau officials 
Oct. 10. 


Forecasting even a national 
total, much less estimates for 
the individual states, so far in 
advance is fraught with danger 
of inaccuracies, officials of the 
bureau believe. If it is decided 
to make forecasts for longer 
than one month, it probably 
will be limited to three month 
periods. 


Longer forecasts will have 
to take into consideration the 
amount of crude needed for 
fuel oil, and current statistics 
on consumption of oil for heat- 
ing purposes are scant, it was 
pointed out. At present the bu- 
reau’s estimates are based on 
gasoline consumption, with the 
fuel-oil factor taken care of by 
adjustment of the estimated 
vield per barrel of crude. 
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Polymerization Economics Studied 


At Refinery Operators Meet 


By ALLEN S. JAMES 
N.P.N. Staff Writer 


TULSA, Oct. 14 
UESTIONS about polymer- 
ization now in the minds 
of the smaller, independ- 
ent refiners were discussed at a 
refinery operators’ meeting held 
in Tulsa Oct. 13. The meeting 
was the second in a series of four 
sponsored by the manufacturing 
committee of the Western Petro- 
leum Refiners Association. Rep- 
resentatives of licensors of two 
of the better known polymeriza- 
tion processes had been obtained 
as speakers. , 

What polymerization is did 
not seem to be bothering the re- 
finers. What they wanted to 
know concerned the economics 
of the processes. 

They wanted to know, for ex- 
ample, what was the smallest 
unit now in operation; what was 
the smallest unit yet designed 
on paper that appeared to be 
practical. They asked repeat- 
edly about initial investments, 
“pay out”’ periods, cost of opera- 
tion of various sized units and 
potential yields of gasoline per 
thousand cubic feet of the vari- 
ous gases processed. It was evi- 
dent that each refiner was try- 
ing to fit his residue gas produc- 
tion into the polymerization pic- 
ture at a profit. 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, director of 
research for Universal Oil 
Products Co., was the first sub- 
jected to the barrage of ques- 
tions. In his paper, ‘‘Motor Fuel 
From Catalytic Treatment of 
Cracked Gases,’’* Dr. Egloff had 
referred to the current construc- 
tion of a unit to process 600,000 
c.f. of gases daily. For most of 
the refiners present that was 
getting a lot closer home than 
any discussion of units handling 
gas volumes measured in mil- 
lions of cubic feet daily. 

The 600,000 e.f. plant, Dr. 
Egloff said, was being built in 
Pennsylvania. Immediately he 


*"N. P. N., Oct. 14, p. 26. 
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was asked if a plant of that size 
would be profitable in the Mid- 
Continent area with a refinery 
price of 6 cents a gallon for fin- 
ished motor fuel as compared 
with something like 8 cents a 
gallon in Pennsylvania. He re- 
plied that on 6-cent motor fuel 
it was possible for plants to 
pay off in from 50 days to two 
years, the kind of residue gases 
processed being the controlling 
factor. 

One specific plant was cited 
by Dr. Egloff in answer to the 
questions about “pay off’ period 
and cost of operation. This 
plant was designed to handle 1,- 
800,000 c.f. of gas daily, with a 
vield of 6300 gallons of polymer 
gasoline. On the basis of an Op- 
erating cost of 3.7 cents per gal- 
lon, inclusive of royalties, ete., 
and with a refinery netback of 8 
cents a gallon for motor fuel, 
the plant would ‘‘write itself 
off’? in about 300 days, he said. 

That some of the refiners 
have their sulfur problems was 
indicated by one question, “Does 
sulfur in polymer gasoline affect 
its lead susceptibility? 

From the discussions regard- 
ing this question and the experi- 
ences given by one or two chem- 





Fort Worth Next 


Third regional meeting of Mid- 
Continent refinery operators under 
auspices of the Western Petroleum 
Refiners Association will be held at 
the Blackstone Hotel Oct. 27. 

Papers on the program are: 

“The Economics of Gasoline ver- 
gus Tractor Fuel,” by C. G. Krieger, 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 

“Corrosion of Heat Exchangers 
and Condenser Tubes,” by N. W. 
Mitchell, Chase Brass and Copper 
Co. 

“Petroleum Testing Methods,” by 
R. W. Provine, Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp. 

“Gum Inhibitors,” by du Pont 
Chemical Co. 











ists for companies operating 
polymerization units, the an- 
swer was developed that the sul- 
fur does cut down the lead sus- 
ceptibility somewhat, even when 
blended with a low-sulfur blend- 
ing stock. It had been found, 
one chemist reported, that after 
the sulfur had been removed 
from the polymer gasoline the 
lead susceptibility of the blend- 
ed material had been increased. 

This question of sulfur 
cropped up again in the discus- 
sion of the paper presented by J. 
S. Carey of the M. W. Kellogg 
Co., on “Commercial Aspects of 
the Unitary Thermal Polymer- 
ization Process.’’ 

Mr. Carey said it had been 
found economical to remove sul- 
fur from charging stocks high 
in sulfur. 

The question of unit sizes was 
brought up also for reply by Mr. 
Carey. ‘‘What is the size,” one 
operator asked, ‘‘of the smallest 
plant on paper which will pay 
out in three years or under?” 


QE of 200 to 300 barrels of 
polymer gasoline daily, Mr. 
Carey said, should meet that re- 
quirement. He added that this 
Was based On an Over-all refin- 
ery gas which had a yield of five 
gallons of polymer gasoline per 
1000 cubic feet of gas, and with 
the polymer gasoline bringing 
1 to 1.25 cent above the refin- 
ery price for ‘‘Q” gasoline. 

In answer to a question re- 
garding yields when butane 
alone or propane alone are proc- 
essed, Mr. Carey said it was bet- 
ter to handle both gases to- 
gether. And then the question 
in the minds of some refiners as 
to the advisability of using nat- 
ural gas to make up the de- 
ficiency in refinery gases was 
answered when Mr. Carey was 
asked if natural gas and refin- 
ery gas could be combined. Mr. 
Carey said that it decidedly 
could be so handled. 

While discussing corrosion it 
was brought out that a 4 per 
cent maintenance charge was 
ample to cover corrosion, and 
that in fact it had found that the 
polymerization units had been 
able to operate longer without 
shutdowns than had the crack- 
ing units. 

“Stability of Gasolines_ to- 
Sunlight” by C. W. Berger of 
the Globe Oil & Refining Co., 
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Wichita, Kan., and E. A. Todd 
of the Skelly Oil Co., El Dorado, 
Kan., was delivered by Mr. 
Berger. Investigative work at 
both the Skelly and Globe plants 
was described. 


“Mr. Todd of the Skelly com- 
pany,’ Mr. Berger stated, ‘‘has 
permitted me to announce that 
they are using a combination 
treatment to overcome insta- 
bility of their blended straight- 
run gasoline. They are adding 
around eight per cent of P. D. 
butts to the straight-run and 
then stabilizing by the addition 
of sufficient duPont inhibitor 
No. 2. The latter is an amine, 
alkaline, and therefore tends to 
buffer the formation of acid 
bodies. Its development grew 
out of early attempts to use am- 
monia and ammonium com- 
pounds to fight color and haze 
formation in sunlight.’’ 


N DISCUSSING the work done 

at the Globe plant, Mr. 
Berger said: 

“T, of course, am familiar 
with the problem as we find it 
at the Globe at McPherson, Kan. 
We are refining a good deal of 
Western Kansas crude oil and 
have found poor stability to be 
more emphatic on this crude 
than on sweeter crudes former- 
ly refined. 

“Our straight-run- gasoline 
was initially unstable to sun- 
light itself after plumbite treat- 
ment. It was stable sour, be- 
fore or after caustic washing. 
The sweetening plant was then 
worked over, providing more 
adequate contacting, settling 
and water washing facilities. 
The methods of control were im- 
proved and speeded. The result 
was excellent stability without 
changing the type of treatment. 

“We found, incidentally, that 
any method of sweetening that 
did not give a fast, quick set- 
tling break caused us trouble 
with sun stability. The less 
doctor used and the _ shortest 
contact time possible were ad- 
vantageous. Any time that 
emulsion or color due to lead 
mercaptides in suspension car- 
ried past the first settler the re- 
sult was lessened stability. 

“Particularly important was 
the treatment and break when 
starting up the treater inasmuch 
as this caused 90 per cent of the 
carry-over troubles. Running 
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the stream slightly corrosive for 
a few minutes at first prevented 
this and did not affect sun sta- 
bility. 

“Vigorous water washing was 
found necessary. All of this 
may be explained on the basis 
that revivified doctor contains 
varying quantities of cracked 
gasoline residuums, organo- 
acidic bodies and other contami- 
nants, and that the smaller 
chance these have to become dis- 
solved in the straight-run gaso- 
line, the better. 


“If, by reason of a poor break, 
these carried over into the wa- 
ter wash, sun stabilities dropped 
suddenly for the reason that 
dilution increased the solubility 
of these border line solutes in 
favor of the gasoline. 

“Segregating the doctor used 
for straight-run gasoline only is 
also a solution to this trouble 
but requires additional tankage 
and is not as practical as close 
control and perfect breaks. 


“We then had aé_ stable 
straight-run but found, when it 
later became necessary to blend 
it with vapor recovery gasoline, 
doctor sweetened, that the 
blend was quite unstable to sun- 
light. 


“Investigation showed that 
the trouble lay in the cracked 
recovery gasoline, originating 
from vapors from the cracking 
units which constitute normally 
35 per cent of the total vapor 
recovery yield. The other 65 
per cent is straight-run vapor 
recovery from the crude debut- 
anizer. 


“We found that the cracked 
recovery itself was unstable 
both sweet and sour. There 
seemed to be little to do 
about a situation of this kind. 
The instability was proven to be, 
by a process of laboratory elimi- 
nation, caused by disulfide and 
polysulfide sulfur. We have not 
found any commercial method 
to date for removing these com- 
pounds other than treatment 
with sulfuric acid or sulfur diox- 
ide, both of which were consid- 
ered impractical on such a light 
fraction. 

“The outcome was that we 
split the vapor recovery streams, 
sweetening them _ separately 
with plumbite, and blending the 
straight-run recovery (which 
was stable) with our stable 
straight-run gasoline, and the 





cracked recovery with cracked 
gasolines, where it caused very 
little or no trouble. 


“It has been necessary, also, 
to take steps to prevent contami- 
nation of the stable straight-run 
gasoline with cracked gasoline 
with blending, transferring and 
loading. Any troubles we now 
have with poor sun stability are 
a result of unintentional mix- 
ing. 

“There has been outlined two 
methods for improving § sun 
stability of straight-run prod- 
ucts, one practiced by the Skelly, 
the other by the Globe. Neither 
method is entirely satisfactory 
and both work some hardships 
on the refiner. In most cases, 
however, the hardships have 
been well repaid by lack of com- 
plaints.”’ 


Following the.description of 
his balloon system, J. M. Wig- 
gins explained, in response to 
questions, that the balloon sys- 
tem was not in competition with 
the floating roof, but that gen- 
erally speaking the floating roof 
was more practical for working 
stock tanks while the balloon 
system was better adapted to 
storage tanks. 


OSSIBILITY of ‘‘contamina- 

tion’ when tanks holding 
both sweet and sour crudes are 
tied into the system was sug- 
gested by one operator who said 
his company had 12 tanks tied 
into a balloon system, with some 
of these tanks holding sour 
crude and the others sweet 
crude. He had found that dur- 
ing the hot months no ‘‘conden- 
sation” occurred at all and no 
contamination resulted, but that 
during the winter months the 
wide differences between tem- 


peratures in the day and in the 


night caused some condensation 
and resulted in sufficient con- 
tamination to be noticeable. The 
sour crude tanks, accordingly, 
were blinded out of the system 
during the winter months, he 
added. 


The highest vapor pressure to 
which the system is adapted, Mr 
Wiggins said, is 14 pounds with- 
out sprinkling the roof, and 15 
pounds with a sprinkler system 
on the roof. Any higher pres- 
sures, he said, would require 
pressure storage. 
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Engine Test Method for Aircraft 
Motor Oils Described To S.A.E. 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 16 
EED for tests other than 
N those now available, for 
predicting the merits of 
lubricating oils used in high 
output aircraft engines was 
stressed at the National Air- 
craft Production Meeting of 
the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers at Los Angeles, Oct. 15 
to 1%, 

Prediction was made _ that 
within the next few years pres- 
ent day specifications would be 
supplemented by requirements 
for tests which would show the 
lubricating value of oils under 
a variety of operating condi- 
tions. 

A. L. Beall, Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., outlined the atti- 
tude of aircraft operators on 
the subject of lubricating oils. 
One question arising in the 
mind of every operator was the 
degree to which an oil would 
resist oxidation in the engine. 
An accepted criterion or method 
for testing this characteristic 
was declared necessary. 

The author described a meth- 
od for determining between 
oils which oxidize badly in an 
engine and those which do not. 
However, this method was 
somewhat unsatisfactory in 
that it did not distinguish be- 
tween oils which are highly re- 
sistant to oxidation. 


Three practical methods of 
selecting an oil for use in air- 
craft engines were considered 
to be: (a) Accept the selection 
of the oil refiner. (b) Prepare 
laboratory test specifications 
which the oil must meet. (c) 
Run full scale engine tests as 
a check on (a) and (b). 

If the criterion for selection 
of an oil relies upon specifica- 
tions, the author considered it 
desirable to reflect what each 
detail of a specification would 
show in engine operation. For 
this purpose he outlined a pos- 
sible break-down of specifica- 
tions into classifications accord- 


service experience. Conven- 
tional test requirements, under 
such a division, would then line 
up about as follows: 

Items affecting performance: 
Viscosity, viscosity index, car- 
bon residue, oxidation value, 
and pour point. 

Items not directly related to 
performance: Gravity, flash, 
fire, neutralization number, 
precipitation number and emul- 
sion. 

Of the items directly affect- 
ing performance, viscosity was 
pointed to as the only one with 
which enough experience had 
been secured to predict the re- 
quirements of a new engine or 
an established engine under a 
new set of operating conditions. 
Viscosity index and pour point 
were considered important in 
their relation to cold starting 
conditions and to oil tempera- 
ture control problems. 


The author pointed to work 
done on automobile engines to 
relate Conradson carbon values 
to actual engine performance, 
and to other experiments to re- 
late one oxidation test to engine 
performance. He was _ not 
aware, however, of any pub- 
lished data which permits the 
prediction of the significance of 
given values in these tests for 
aircraft engine oils. 


Of the items not directly af- 
fecting performance, Mr. Beall 
said that such specifications are 
used more for the purpose of 
identification and relation to 
previous experience than for 
any other reason. Given two 
oils of similar values in all 
these specification details, it 
was felt sometimes safe to as- 
sume that they will give similar 
performance at moderate out- 
puts in the engine. 

The author offered evidence 
of the lack of correlation be- 
tween specifications and engine 
performance. A numerical in- 
dex of general performance 
quality plotted against flash, 


ing to their known relations to fire and A. P. I. gravity of the 
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oil and performance plotted 
against neutralization number 
and emulsion test showed a 
general scattering of plotted 
points, 

The author said some rela- 
tion could normally be traced 
between oxidation value and 
engine performance but only in 
a wide range. In the work, few 
tests were attempted with oils 
showing a poor oxidation value, 
it was pointed out, because un- 


satisfactory results were _ in- 
variably obtained with such 
oils. 


Because the author realized 
the question might be raised 
that a specification may not suc- 
cessfully be broken down and 
can only be considered as a 
whole he plotted the numerical 
index of performance against 
arbitrary values where each de- 
tail ef the specification was 
given a value of ten. 

A perfect score in meeting 
the specification would be 110. 
None of the oils shown had any 
values in the specification de- 
tails below. satisfactory but 
scores ranged from 95 to 110. 
The author pointed out that if 
the specification cannot always 
correlate with practice, it is 
surely a poor basis for selection 
of oils for more severe service. 


N THE opinion of Mr. Beall, 

the most striking thing about 
a specification for a lubricating 
oil is that there is nothing in 
it to tell how well the oil will 
lubricate. In operation at high 
B. M. E. P. (225 pounds and 
above) where oil is the only 
variable between tests, wear 
may vary appreciably between 
oils of the same measured vis- 
cosity in ag little as 5 hours of 
operation. ‘‘Conventional dive 
tests with their high inertia 
loads may be completed with 
one oil while the use of another 
results in bearing failure. All 
of these wear phenomena are 
reproducible at will and indi- 
cate a serious lack in oil speci- 
fications,’’ Mr. Beall said. 


Full scale engine tests, the 
author said, are initially more 
expensive but they prove the 
oils, and if carefully completed, 
rate them comparatively and 
establish a safety factor. 

The method developed sev- 
eral years ago has been em- 
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ployed since, with minor modi- 
fications, and now has a back- 
ground of some 3000 hours of 
full scale engine testing on 35 
different oils. 

Oils for high output engines 
are now approved for use only 
after successfully completing a 
prescribed full scale engine 
test. An oil must pass certain 
tests before being given an en- 
gine test. 


HE first test is the W. A. C. 

Oxidation test. Essentially 
as follows: In an aluminum dish, 
a 3.5 cubic centimeter sample 
of oil is heated to 550° F. At 
the end of 30 minutes an addi- 
tional 3.5 cc, is added while the 
temperature is maintained con- 
stant. The test is carried on 
for five hours with additions of 
oil at 30-minute intervals un- 
til 35 ec. of oil have been put 
in the dish and the last sample 
exposed to the heat for 30 
minutes. 

At the end of this 
sample is removed from _ the 
body of the oil, care being 
taken to avoid that part which 
is baked on the dish, and the 
sample is filtered to determine 
the naphtha insolubles and the 
naphtha insolubles which are 
soluble in chloroform. The re- 
sults for each, described as 
sludge and asphaltenes _ re- 
spectively, are reported in mil- 
ligrams per ten grams. 

In a second preliminary test, 
the oil is run in the W. A. C. 
bearing test rig. This device de- 
termines the pressure at which 
the oil film is unable to sepa- 
rate the friction surfaces. The 
bearing used is of a convention- 
al hard bronze and supports a 
hardened steel journal rotating 
at 1750 r.p.m. 

Oil is supplied at a uniform 
pressure of 65 Ibs./sq. in. at 
45 degrees ahead of the loaded 
zone of the bearing. The end 
leakage from the bearing is 
maintained at a definite quan- 
tity for each increment of load 
by controlling the temperature 
at which the oil enters the bear- 
ing. This arrangement compen- 
sates for small differences in 
oil viscosity and also small dif- 
ferences in change of oil vis- 
cosity with temperature. 

A new bushing very carefully 
bored to size and with smooth 


time a 
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finish is used for each test. A 
comparison is made at frequent 
intervals with a reference to 
oil to insure that the apparatus 
and test conditions are main- 
tained uniform. Tests are re- 
producible within — plus or 
minus 3 per cent as indicated 
by the average of a large num- 
ber of tests. 


A full scale engine test is 
usually conducted, the author 
said, in conjunction with tests 
to evaluate some factor or fac- 
tors in engine design or mate- 
rial or both. Provided the sever- 
ity of engine test conditions is 
equivalent to a minimum re- 
quirement, operation may be 
under one given set of condi- 
tions for 50 hours or alternated 
for shorter periods of low and 
high output to complete 50 
hours of testing at a minimum 
of 0.40 horsepower per cubic 
inch of displacement. Frequen- 
cy test routines as prescribed 
by the military services are 
employed. 

At the completion of 50 hours 
of testing the engine is torn 
down for examination and 
measurement of wear. Some- 
times, the engine is run for a 
longer period at a lower output 
after the prescribed 50 hours 
are completed, and the exami- 
nation is deferred until such 
running is completed. 

At the end of each five hours 
of the running test samples of 
the oil are withdrawn for an- 
alysis from the flow line. Fresh 
oil is added at this time to 
maintain the initial supply. 


In the chemical laboratory a 
complete analysis for purposes 
of comparison is made of the 
new oil and the last sample of 
used oil taken from the engine 
at the end of the test. The sam- 
ples taken at 5-hour intervals 
are mixed with precipitation 
naphtha and filtered through a 
crucible after which they are 
weighed to determine the naph- 
tha insolubles and then the 
residue is filtered with chloro- 
form and again weighed to de- 
termine what of the naphtha 
insoluble is chloroform soluble. 

The results of the two de- 
terminations are reported as 
sludge and asphaltene’ con- 
tents, respectively. The viscosi- 
ty of the used oil samples at 
210° F. and the neutralization 





values are determined to find 
the increase in viscosity with 
use and the increase in acidity 
with use. 


Accumulated sludge and as 
phaltenes for 15 and 50 hour 
periods of the test are com- 
pared with arbitrarily selected 
optimum or par figures and the 
used oil inspection results are 
reduced to a single arithmetical 
figure. 

At the completion of the test, 
the author pointed out that the 
following data were available 
for the appraisal of oil per- 
formance: (a) The graphic log 
of test conditions. (b) The en- 
gine inspection results. (c) The 
used oil results. 


Because differences in test 
conditions will qualify both the 
condition of the engine after 
the test and the oil, either fa- 
vorably or adversely, as_ the 
severity of the conditions of 
test is greater or less. For this 
reason both engine inspection 
and used oil results are quali- 
fied in equations worked out as 
a result of experience which 
takes into account the _horse- 
power per cubic inch of dis- 
placement, the temperature at 
which the oil is introduced into 
the engine and the oil tempera- 
ture rise through the engine. 


As being the more significant 
and reliable criterion of oil per- 
formance, the engine inspection 
is given twice the weight that 
is allotted to the used oil analy 
sis results. 


Some correlation between the 
described method of oil selec- 
tion and air line operation is 
available to substantiate the 
validity of the method. Favor- 
able results in the engine test 
have been reflected in good re- 
sults in air line operation and 
unfavorable results have been 
reflected in high mortality of 
parts, particularly bearings and 
pistons. 


During discussion of this pa 
per, the point was raised as to 
why aircraft lubrication pre- 
sented any greater lubricating 
problems than the diesel mo- 
tors, which operated at much 
higher r.p.m.’s. This was an- 
swered by saying the difference 
was in the higher B. M. E. P. 
of the aircraft — 225 lbs. and 
above — as compared with 
about 125 in the diesel motor. 
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NEWS 


Balloon Vapor Saving System 


Reduces Losses, Fire Hazard 


HE storage and transpor- 
'Piiation of volatile and ex- 

plosive oils is a ‘‘process”’ 
which must be in Operation 24 
hours of each day. A “‘process”’ 
isa means of effecting a result 
comprising the control of physi- 
cal or chemical laws. Until re- 
cent years in the minds of most 
oil men the problem of oil stor- 
age has been a mechanical job 
lo get done. 

When petroleum executives 
and engineers come to a full 
realization that it is a ‘‘process”’ 
and that the machinery for ef- 
fecting results requires constant 
supervision, then in a few years 
the fire and explosion hazard 
and the evaporation loss will be 
brought close to an economic 
minimum. 

The distillation and cracking 
of oils into gasoline and other 
products are processes. Many 
other operations in the refinery 
are processes. 

The factors normally placed 
under control by these processes 
we: a. the force of gravity; b. 
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1 150-foot diameter, 150,000 cubic foot capacity Wiggins balloon connected to 24 refinery tanks of the 


Co. in a vapor saving system 


By JOHN H. WIGGINS 


(Presented under the title, “The 

Wiggins Balloon Systems,” be- 

fore the Manufacturing Section 

of the western Petroleum Refin- 

ers Association, Tulsa, Oct. 13, 
1936). 


temperature; c¢. pressure; d. 
chemical changes; e. volumetric 
expansion; f. friction. 

During the development of re- 


fining processes, these factors 
were recognized and _ studied 


and placed under greater and 
greater control about in the or- 
der in which they are enumer- 
ated. The results of such devel- 
opment have been a tremendous 
improvement in the products 
and the cost of production. 

In. handling and storing oil 
we have all of the above enu- 
merated factors to consider. In 
the case of refining processes we 
use and vary these factors one 
or more at once in order to im- 
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prove the products and decrease 
their cost. In the case of trans- 
portation and storage, we find 
ourselves in an entirely differ- 
ent position. We are now in a 
position of defense. The gaso- 
line and crude oil must be de- 
fended against the inroads of 
these very same factors. 

The history of transportation 
and storage shows that up to 
about 15 years ago, the only fac- 
tors given mnch consideration 
were the force of gravity and 
friction. The result of neglect- 
ing the other factors was tre- 
mendous losses in percentage of 
the volatile products, which at 
the same time lowered the quali- 
Uy. 

Along about 1921, the oil in- 
dustry began to grow conscious 
of this fact. The first of the 
factors partially controlled was 
temperature; next, pressure, 
and volumetric expansion. 

At first it was a general belief 
among executives and some en- 
gineers that evaporation losses 
could be reduced only partially. 
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ND HERE ARE 15 BULK PLANT 


ORDER BY NAME OR TYPE NUMBER 


DO NOT ORDER BY NUMERALS. 


1. Double Swing Joint. All bronze. Ball bearing. Remark- 
ably smooth-swinging. Saves strains and leaks in the pipe line. 
2. Single Swing Joint. Has same fine material, workman- 
ship and functioning as Double Swing Joint. 

3. Weighted Sampling Beaker. The best device made for 
correct sampling of contents of steamer tanks .tank cars and 
bulk storage tanks. 

4. Type 92 Vent Valve. This one unit embodies normal 
pressure relief valve, vacuum valve, emergency safety relief 
valve and flame arrester. Reduces evaporation loss and gives 
full protection required by law. 6-inch size only. 

5. Type 938 Vent Valve. Assures perfect supply and expul- 
sion of air. Valves have ground seats—absolutely airtight when 
closed. Wire screen excludes flames. 

6. Type 94 Vent Valve. Provides emergency safety relief 
only. Has flame arrester. 6-inch size only. 

7. Type 97 Vent Valve. The finest vent made for control 
of pressures and vacuums in storage tanks. Removable weights 
permit operation from 4 ounces to 2 pounds pressure. Drain 
prevents condensations collecting. Contents can be measured 
through gauge hatch. 

8. Type 100 External Valve. Can be installed on any storage 
tanks now in use—easily, quickly and at low cost. Just remove 
fitting from tank outlet and screw Type 100 into tank flange. 
Held open by No. 7-F Fusible Wrench. 
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9. No. 7-F Fusible Wrench. Supplied with Type 100 
External Valve. In case of fire, fusible metal in socket insert 
melts, releases stem and closes valve automatically. 


10. Special Anti-Freeze Drain Valve, with Needle Valve. 
When drain valve is closed gasoline enters opening in elbow, 
displaces water and prevents freezing. When drain valve is 
opened, needle point closes opening in elbow, excluding gasoline 
and draining only water. Installed at any height on side of tank 
Valve seat is inside tank—valve always drains dry. 


ll. Standard Anti-Freeze Drain Valve. Installed through 
side of tank, or through bottom. Valve seat is inside tank— 
valve always drains dry. No freezing, breaking or leakage. 

Self-closing, angle valve for 


12. Type 125 Loading Valve. 

end of pressure system lines. Opens easily and closes quickly 
without hammer, chatter or knock. Protects pump casings and 
meters. Tops off perfectly. Prevents spillage. 

13. Type 25 Leading Valve. Self-closing, angle valve for 
end of gravity lines. It is counter-balanced—which makes 
the closing action slow, smooth and easy. Spider can be supplied 


14. Type 26 Loading Valve. Differs from Type 25 only in 
shape. 1 


~ 


Type 26 is a straight valve for mid-line location 1 
gravity systems. 


15—Type 126 Loading Valve. Same as Type 125, except | 
is a straight valve, for mid-line location in pressure systems. 
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@ SAFETY—that’s the biggest word in bulk plant 

— operation—and it always will be. For no bulk busi- 

saat ness can operate successfully without real protection 
against breakage, leakage and fire. 


i AND that is why, since the pioneer days of the oil 
ve is industry, leading bulk plant operators have come to 
“4 Wheaton for their equipment—and they’ve been 

coming back for over twenty years. They have come 
‘ough to Wheaton because they know what the name 
alll Wheaton stands for. They know it stands for un- 
hee varying excellence in quality, and rigid adherence to 
ickly the strictest requirements of safety and efficiency. 
; an ‘ 

Do you want Swing Joints that are finer in finish and 
e f m smoother in action? Vent Valves that give you 
plied perfect supply and expulsion of air? Loading Valves 
aly in that really protect the pipe line? You'll find them all 
on in at Wheaton. And you'll discover that, no matter 
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10. Special Anti-Freeze Drain Valve, with Needle Valve 
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14. Type 26 Loading Valve 15. Type 126 Loading Valve 
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what Wheaton Product you select, it will soon repay 
its purchase price with longer, better service. 


We will gladly send you samples of any bulk plant 
products shown on these pages—for a 30 days test. If 
not completely satisfied, your money will be refunded. 


A. W. WHEATON BRASS’ WORKS, NEWARK, N. J 
Factory Representatives 
William A. Knapp Co., 1626 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Earl F. Sayers, 1425 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Mechanical Products Corporation 
Los Angeles, Cal., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 


Canadian Mfrs. and Distributors 
Empire Brass Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


South Africa 
A. G. Jorgensen (Pty) Limited, Calcutta House 
Loveday & Anderson Sts., Johannesburg, South Africa 
Great Britain and Europe 
William C. Mac Vean 
West Central Hotel, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, Eng 
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They thought there must occur 
a considerable loss in any con- 
tainer. The developments of 
the present time, however, re- 
fute that idea. As a theoretical 
proposition, evapcration losses 
can be eutirely eliminated if the 
correct process is applied to the 
problem at hand. It can be 
done on an economical basis, 
also. As a business proposition, 
it may not always be best to 
stop all loss, but practically all 
loss can be stopped with finan- 
cial and material advantage. In 
most cases the price of gasoline 
cannot get so low that it will 
not pay to stop evaporation for 
the simple reason that the sys- 
tem to stop the loss will pay for 
itself at a price per gallon which 
is far below the cost of produc- 
ing gasoline. 


GREAT many devices and 

materials have been devel- 
oped and used which have de- 
creased evaporation and fire 
losses. This paper describes the 
balloon system only. 

The complete balloon system 
consists of: ; 

1. The balloon. 

2. Special vent valves at the 
balloon. 

3. Vapor lines interconnect- 
ing the storage or working tanks 
and the balloon. 

4. Yank fittings, comprising 
a. gastite vent valves set at a 
pressure higher than the vent- 
ing pressure of the balloon, b. 
special gaging and sampling de- 
vice, c. manometer for correct- 
ing gage readings. 

5. Supply of gas to the bal- 
loon with valve automatically 
operated by the balloon. 

The balloon system involves 
not only a process but also a de- 
vice which is a very low pres- 
sure, all steel, dry gas-holder 
having no “seal.’’ It depends 
for its change of volume upon 
the slight flexing of two steel 
diaphragms. This device is 
called a ‘“‘balloon”’ for the rea- 
son that this word best describes 
‘ts operation. The development 
of this balloon has been the most 
important part of the develop- 
ment of the whole System. 

To bring the balloon system 
for the prevention of evapora- 
tion and fire in oil and gasoline 
tanks to its present state of de- 
velopment has taken about sev- 
en years. The important fea- 
tures of this development will 


~s 


be noted for the purpose of a 
better understanding of the fin- 
ished product. 


The first experimental balloon 
was built in 1929 at Okmulgee, 
Okla. It was designed to deter- 
mine something about’ the 
amount of pitch that could be 
given the top diaphragm with- 
out risking failure due to exces- 
sive flexing. In a 50-foot diam- 
eter diaphragm, a pitch of 36 
inches in 15 feet of radius was 
built. This was quite evidently 
too great, even though it had 
completely flexible areas for re- 
lief. It did operate, however, 
but was abandoned without put- 
ting it into service. 

Another problem in connec- 
tion with this whole process is 
to keep the pressure on the cone- 
roofed storage tanks as low as 
possible for several reasons. 
Therefore, the next balloon was 
built with the idea of determin- 
ing whether this type of struc- 
ture could be built of very thin 
galvanized plates. Hence, in 
1930, an 90-foot diameter, 22,- 
000 cubic foot commercial in- 
stallation was made, using 22 
gage galvanized steel sheets. 
These were only 1/32nd inch 
thick. 


A hook seam, with cement and 
a small rivet at about 6-inch 
spacing was used. A pitch of 18 
inches in 20 feet of radius was 
built into the upper and lower 
diaphragms, which was in the 
range of experience with the 
breather roof. This structure 
operated successfully for sev- 
eral years connected to one 55,- 
000-barrel gasoline tank. 


Though this type structure could 
be built in this manner if suf- 
ficient care and expertness were 
used, it was deemed too difficult 
for a production specification. 
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Line diagram elevation of the piston 
type balloon discussed in the accom- 
panying article 








Between 1930 and 1932 sey- 
eral experimental balloons were 
built to test various types of de- 
sign and methods of construc- 
tion. 

In the spring of 1933 a 12s- 
foot diameter, 100,000 cubic 
foot balloon was built which had 
a 16 gage welded steel top and 
a 14 gage welded steel bottom. 
This structure also embodied the 
principle of flexing the peripher- 
al portion of the bottom and op- 
erating the balloon throughout 
its whole range of volume under 
a slight pressure. (Some of the 
early balloons had operated for 
a part of their volumetric range 
under a slight vacuum). It was 
determined from this structure 
that 16 gage could be success- 
tully welded and would oper- 
ate. But again, for a produc- 
tion job 16 gage was believed 
to be too thin. 


In 1933 and 1934, four large 
balloons and a small one were 
built, ranging up to 350,000 
cubic feet capacity, having 14 
diaphragms and 11 shells. Dur- 
ing the building and operation 
of all these balloon systems it 
became evident the extremely 
low pressures—namely, from 
*s-inch to 1 inch of water— 
which had been striven for— 
were not necessary if all the 
tanks connected to the system 
were really gastite and had the 


proper fittings for their opera- 
tion. 


HEREFORE the balloons 

built in 1935 and thereafter 
had 11 gage diaphragms, both 
top and _ bottom. With this 
weight of metal it is easy and 
practicable under regular condi- 
tions of steel plate construction 
to get a good welded job. The 
working pressure range is from 
1 inch to 1°, inches of water. 
This higher pressure is just 
about equal to the weight of a 
3/16-inch plate cone roof. 


When the balloon is full and 
venting the cone roof is not 
quite lifted off its rafters and 
hence no strain is placed upon 
it. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that the balloon 
is always lower than the tops of 
the tanks and hence the vapor 
column, which is heavier than 
air, throws a pressure varying 
from ‘%-inch to %-inch of wa- 
ter, depending on the richness 
of the vapor and the net height 
of the vapor column. Thus the 
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Knock knock 


: Knock knock isn’t a new game 
Y —it’s as old as the automobile 


r But it’s a mighty expensive 
“ game for you when it is played 
in a customer’s engine with 
‘ gasoline you sold him 


on That customer wont come back 


<a Dubbscracking is the way to 
_ make gasoline that works 
the instead of knocking 


- Dubbscracked gasoline keeps 
= customers coming back for 
nai. | more 
Th , 
There is never enough Dubbs- 
ot cracked gasoline to go round 


Dubbs Cracking Process 


) 
a = Universal Oil Products Co 
“one Chicago Illinois Owner and Licensor 
oon 
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entire pressure thrown by 
balloon is not applied at 
root. 


COLLe 


Nothing has been said about 
technical details and principles 
involved in the design and op- 
eration of the _ balloon. It 
should be stated, however, that 
the venting mechanism for both 
pressure and vacuum is operated 
by the balloon diaphragms, 
which give tremendous power 
for operation. Thus they can be 
designed so that they are gastite 
and stay gastite, but still will 
open when necessary 
though the seat may have ice on 
it. 

An enumeration of the parts 
of the balloon as it is built today 
for balloon systems is as fol- 
lows: 

A 11 steel welded top dia- 
phragm sloping downwardly to- 
ward the center. 

A 11 steel welded bottom built 
on an earth grade shaped so that 
the peripheral portion of the 
steel bottom slopes upwardly 
until it meets the top and then 
slopes downwardly toward the 
eenter in such manner as to sup- 
port the top when the balloon is 
empty. 

A vertical shell which joins 
the peripheries of the top and 
bottom diaphragms. 

Compression girders at 
top and bottom of the shell. 


the 


Counterweights attached to 
the shell equal to the weight of 
the shell and a portion of the 
bottom diaphragm. 

Devices placed on the _ top 
diaphragm which completely 
control its shape at every state 
of filling or emptying. 

A single valve for both pres- 


sure and vacuum relief, actu- 
ated by the movement of the 
balloon during normal opera- 


tion. 

A double automatic siphon 
drainage system at the center. 

A volumetric recording device 
is optional. 

Special vent valves at balloon 


In order that the balloon it- 
self, as well as the tankage, may 
be made completely safe against 
failure under any circum- 
stances, such as accidentally 
blinding the balloon so that it 
had no vents or an excessive 
temporary snow load or a cloud 
burst, which would accumulate 
a great load of water, the bal- 
loon is equipped with an emer- 
gency valve which is sealed by 
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the, 


even: 


a mixture of glycerine and wa- 
ter. It is so designed that it 
cannot be clogged or sealed shut 
in any manner. It should be so 
installed on the balloon that it 
can never be blinded. One oi: 
more of these valves placed 
along the vapor lines is a very 
cheap safeguard against pull- 
ing in tanks by sudden vacuum 
or by failure of tank vents to 
operate due to sticking. In a 
normal operating system these 
emergency valves never open. 


Vapor Lines 


The principal problem is 
to get large diameter lines 
installed at a low cost. Stand- 


ard type pipe with thick walls 
costs too much, for the two- 
fold reason that the pipe it- 
self has a high cost and, second- 
ly, the cost of the support and 
installation is high. Thus, thin- 
walled pipe was adopted. 

One of the early installations 
had a pipe of special design, be- 
ing made up in the field. It was 
of 22 galvanized iron, octagonal 
in cross-section, with a special 
cast iron ring for the joint, and 
a hooked and soldered seam. It 
worked out satisfactorily, the 
main objection being that spe- 
cial tools and technique were 
necessary to manufacture it. 
The final result has been to buy 
all pipe ready fabricated, or to 
roll it in the shop and weld all 
seams in the field. All fittings 
are cut and welded in the field. 
The gage used is from 14 to 11. 
Using such light pipe makes it 
possible to use very light angle 
iron supports in concrete bases 
at from 30 feet to 40 feet cen- 
ters. The pipe is placed just 
above ground or as high as local 
circumstances demand. If pos- 
sible the pipe is maintained in 
a hydraulic gradient from tank 
to balloon. In any case an au- 
tomatic siphon drain is placed at 
each low point so that liquid will 
never fill the pipe. Ordinarily 
the vapor line is connected to 
the tank at one of the existing 
openings. Such connections are 
made without taking the tank 
cut of service. 

Provision is made so that any 
or all tanks can be shut off from 
the balloon system. 


Tank Fittings 


Vent Valves. At present any 
standard make of vent valves 
can be used on the tanks. These 





must be set at a pressure which 
is in excess of that at which the 
balloon vents, since all venting 
(if there is any) should be con- 
trolled by the movement of the 
balloon diaphragms. 

Gaging. It is preferable to 
use a gage well which reaches 
to within about one foot of the 
tank bottom. This device makes 
a fool-proof condition. The 
gager cannot allow any vapor 
to escape. A manometer is read 
in conjunction with the tape 
reading to get a correct result. 
Automatic gages are also good 
where it is permissible to use 
these. 

Sampling. The best sampling 
device is a number of small 
diameter pipes placed at vari- 
ous elevations, projecting about 
three to five feet inwardly from 
the shell and terminating at the 
bottom of the tank on the out- 
side, where a control valve is 
placed. If it is impracticable to 
install these, a second thief 
hatch cover is placed inside the 
existing one. This allows sam- 
pling with a very small amount 
of vapor loss, since this second 
cover is kept closed while run- 
ning the cord through a small 
slot. 

Make-up Gas. No matter how 
large the balloon, within rea- 
son, there will be times when 
it is empty and will then have 
to take in either air or some 
other gas. It is better to take 
in a permanent dry gas other 
than air. Thus in a short time 
all the air and therefore prac- 
tically all the water vapor will 
be eliminated from the system. 
The benefits from this condition 
are principally two: first, the 
entire system cannot explode or 
catch fire internally even by 
spontaneous combustion _ be- 
cause there is no oxygen pres- 
ent; second, the internal cor- 
rosion of balloon, piping and 
tankage will be very much de- 
creased since not only is oxygen 
absent but also water vapor is 
decreased to the point where it 
will not condense. 


Dry, permanent sweet gas 
should be piped to the balloon, 
where it can be used for make- 
up when necessary. It is al- 
lowed to flow into the balloon 
system through a valve which is 
operated by the balloon dia- 
phragm just before the balloon 
becomes empty. 


Maintaining the entire vapor 
space of the balloon system free 
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Parsons AND BrassErt 
JOIN HANDS 


and refiners the world over get the benefit 


| erlang brings to this 

alliance the mastery of re- 
finery design, engineering and 
construction which he has dem- 
onstrated in building money- 
making plants over the country 
—a strong organization— 
good will. 


Brassert brings a notable 
record of achievement in the 
iron and steel industries, 
proved engineering ability, an 
experienced and able staff— 
worldwide associations and 
contacts in steel and oil. 


Each company keeps its own 
identity, its own management, 
its own organization. 


But they work together. 


Their combined engineering 
and financial resources, ex- 
perience and facilities are at 


the command of refiners in 
this country and every other 
country. 


Parsons designs and builds 
Dubbscracking units—big or 
little—which are guaranteed 
by Universal. He also designs 
and builds all kinds of refining 
units and everything that goes 
into a modern refinery. 


Parsons headquarters and 
Brassert headquarters are in 
the same building in Chicago. 


Their service is within easy 
reach of your office and your 
plant— wherever they may be. 


And at the call of you and 
every other refiner, large or 
small. 


More than ever—you ought 
to call on Parsons. 








THE RALPH M. PARSONS COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


H. A. BRASSERT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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of water and oxygen is one of the 
important assets of the entire 


process. It tends to make it fire 
safe and corrosion free. 

A properly designed balloon 
system will stop practically all 


evaporation loss from_ both 
working and_ storage tanks. 
In the case of working tank 


losses, there should be a suffi- 
ciently large group of tanks so 
that the pumpings come some- 
where near balancing. Depend- 
ing upon the size of the plant, 
this figure may be from a few 
thousand gallons to_ several 
thousand barrels per day. 


Use of Balloon System to Date 


The system has been used in 
seven different types of service, 
as follows:: 

A balloon connected to a 
single large gasoline tank. 

A balloon connected to sev- 
eral tanks containing sweet 
crude, and sweet gasolines of 
volatilities from high to low. 

A balloon connected to sour 
crude working tanks handling 
up to 14,000 barrels per day 
through the station. 

A balloon connected to com- 
plete refinery gasoline storage, 
including run-down tanks. 

A balloon and large natural 
gasoline tanks. 

A balloon and small bulk 
plant tanks located within city 
limits. 

A balloon connected to all the 
tankage containing hot naph- 
tha in a lubricating oil process. 

A balloon system will pay for 
its cost in from one to three 
years of operation. A careful 
check was made on a bulk plant 
installation which showed that 
it would pay out in from two to 
two and one half years. These 
small plants are the slowest to 
pay out because their savings 
are least per dollar spent. 

On one refinery installation 
which had been in operation for 
a year a Man was sent to make 
certain observations. He 
checked all gages in all tanks 
tor 24 hours to determine the 
number of cubic feet of vapor- 
air mixture which balanced. He 
also observed the number of 
cubic feet which went into and 
out of the balloon. The sum of 
these figures gave the total cu- 
bic feet per day, that the system 
was saving. In addition he took 
vapor samples at each tank and 
the balloon and ran_ them 
through an Orsatt apparatus 
from which was deduced the 


percentage of vapor. With these 
figures it is simple arithmetic to 
determine the annual volu- 
metric saving. In the case un- 
der observation it showed an an- 
nual saving of from $30,000 to 
$45,000 per year, indicating a 
pay-out for the system of eight 
months or less. The current 
price of gasoline at the refinery 
was used in these calculations. 

The balloon system compris- 
ing the tankage in a lubricating 
plant shows a saving of $4300 
in four months’ operation, indi- 
cating a pay-out in considerably 
less than a year. 


In all normal balloon systems 
substantially 100 per cent of 
the vapor-gas mixture that 
leaves a tank during the day 
will return the next night and 
be absorbed on the surface from 
which it came. The _ factors 
which caused the evaporation 
during the day are reversed at 
night. In such a system where 
the gas and vapor are run back 
and fourth over and over again 
each hydrocarbon in the tank 
builds up a= partial pressure 
which is just enough to cause 
all of its own kind to return 
whence it came. 


Chemical Properties of Modern 


Bituminous Road Materials 


By NORMAN W. McLEOD* 
PART 2 

Asphalt Tests and Their Signifi- 
cance—The Adhesion of Bitumi- 
nous Material to Mineral Aggre- 
gates. 

(Presented before the Montana 
Bituminous Conference, Glacier 
National Park, Sept. 8-10, 1936) 


bituminous materials can 

be purchased, the specifica- 
tion which is of possibly great- 
est importance to the user con- 
cerns the consistency or viscosi- 
ty of the materials. 

In general, low viscosity ma- 
terials are used for dust laying 
and priming, due to their good 
penetrating properties; medium 
viscosity materials are most 
suitable for road-mix, and sur- 
face treatments; and high vis- 
cosity materials are used as 
binder for plant-mix construc- 
tion, although in each case some 
consideration must also be given 
to the volatility of the bitumin- 
ous material and to the grading 
of the aggregate with which it is 
to be used. 


Pritamince that satisfactory 


Viscosity is usually expressed 
as seconds Saybolt Furol, and 
the temperatures at which the 
viscosities are determined vary 
with the consistency of the bi- 
tumen, being 77 degrees F for 





*Research Engineer, Dept. of Highways 
and Transportation, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Can. 


very fluid, and from 140 to 210 
degrees F for the more viscous, 
materials. 

The float test, usually run at 
122 degrees F, is used to ex- 
press the consistency of a bi- 
tumen too viscous to be deter- 
mined within reasonable time in 
a viscosimeter and too soft for 
a penetration test. It is fre- 
quently used as a measure of 
the consistency of the residue 
from the distillation test. 


The consistency of semi-solid 
bitumens is determined by the 
penetration test, and some- 
times is also expressed in terms 
of softening point. The con- 
sistency of solid bitumens is in- 
variably expressed as the tem- 
perature at which the material 
softens (its softening point). 


By making viscosity or pene- 
tration measurements at two 
different temperatures on the 
same material. the susceptibili- 
ty to temperature change of 
various bituminous materials 
can be compared: 


Flash Point. The flash point 
is an indication of fire hazard. 
It also serves to differentiate 
between cut-backs and non-cut- 
backs, and roughly indicates the 
nature of the solvent used in a 
cut-back material. 

Water and Sediment. These 
are held to two per cent as a 
maximum. Both are adulter- 
ants, and water causes handling 
difficulties by frothing if the 
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@® LICENSES 


granted under United States and 


Foreign Patents for: Cross + deFlorez 


‘Holmes-Manley + Tube and Tank 


Cracking Processes, Uni-Coil Injec- 


tion Process and Combination 
Cracking Units. 
Licensing Agents: 

THE M. W. KELLOGG CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey or its 
European Representative: 
Compagnie Technique des Petroles 
134 Boulevard Haussmann 
Paris, France 


INJECTION 
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The large combination cracking units being licensed by Gasoline Products 
Company, Inc. are outstanding examples of the achievement possible 
through an integrated program of research and development. 

Accurate balancing of the various phases of crude distillation, viscosity 
breaking and cracking in a self-contained system offers distinct operating 
advantages. This, together with the adaptability of such a system to 
almost unlimited throughput designs, assures the refiner of minimum 
operating and investment costs. 

For refiners whose source of charging stock is limited, a simplified 
combination cracking unit employing the UNI-COIL INJECTION 
PROCESS is available. 


Licensees of both small and large capacity have the option to commute 
royalties for any desired annual capacity. 


GASOLINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
11 COMMERCE STREET - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








bituminous materials are 
strongly heated. 


Percentage Penetration Resi- 
due. In the past, the percent- 
age of 80 or 100 penetration 
residue was believed to indi- 
cate the ‘‘asphalt content” of a 
bituminous material, and the 
proportion of the original mate- 
rial which could be relied upon 
to supply permanent cementi- 
tiousness, or binding qualities, 
in a road surface. 


For bituminous materials 
from the same source, cut-backs 
usually contain a greater per- 
centage of a given penetration 
residue than non-cut-backs. 


ITUMINOUS oils may be 
compared on a basis of a 
common consistency by means 
of further tests on the 80 or 100 
penetration residue. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether comparisons 
on this basis are justified, since 
the test itself may alter the ma- 
terials from various sources dif- 
ferently, and so make the com- 
parisons unjustifiable. 

Exposure tests carried out by 
the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads have indicated that the 
loss on exposure practically 
equals the loss on the distilla- 
tion of a material to 680 degrees 
F, whereas there appears to be 
almost no connection between 
loss on exposure and loss dur- 
ing reduction to 100 penetra- 
tion residue. 

There is a tendency to ignore 
this test in recent specifications 
for cut-back asphalt, and in its 
place to specify that the residue 
from distillation shall be used 
for the further necessary tests. 


Distillation, The distillation 
test indicates the nature of the 
solvent used in cut-back bitu- 
minous materials and also the 
type of asphaltic base used in 
their manufacture. 


For bituminous materials in 
general use at the present time, 
the residue from distillation to 
680 degrees F of an M. C. (me- 
dium curing) material is harder 
than that from an S. C. (slow 
curing) product, and is softer 
than the distillation residue 
from an R. C. (rapid curing) 
product. 

The distillation test combined 
with the viscosity test, indicates 
just how any particular bitumi- 
nous material should be used. 
Thus for materials containing 


a kerosine-type solvent (M.C. 
cut-backs) the low viscosity bi- 
tumens are primers, the medium 
viscosity materials are binders 
for dense graded aggregates 
with road-mix methods, and the 
high viscosity materials are 
binders for dense graded aggre- 
gates with plant-mix methods of 
construction. When the distil- 
lation test indicates the gaso- 
line-type solvent (R.C. cut- 
backs), the low and medium vis- 
cosity materials are best suited 
for surface seals or surface 
treatments, or as binder for 
open graded aggregates in road- 
mix construction, while the high 
viscosity materials are _ best 
suited as binder for open graded 
aggregates in plant-mix con- 
struction. 

Ductility. The ductility of a 
bituminous material indicates 
its ability to withstand stretch- 
ing. It is considered to be a par- 
ticularly, important test where 
road surfaces are subjected to 
extreme ranges of temperature. 
Ductility may indicate some- 
thing of the nature of the bit- 
uminous material and faulty 
manufacture, since bituminous 





Abstract of Part 1 


e The first of these two articles, 
appearing in the Sept. 30th issue of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM News, dealt 
with the chemical constituents of 
asphalt, their properties and struc- 
ture, their natural origin in crude 
petroleum and the manufacture of 
asphaltic materials, 

A general acceptance was noted 
for their colloidal structure and ap- 
proval was expressed for the view 
which considers the components, 
asphaltenes and carbenes, to be dis- 
tinct entities dispersed in a medium 
consisting of a solution of asphaltic 
resins in the oily constituents. A 
fifth group of compounds present 
are asphaltic acids and _ their 
anhydrides. 

The wide difference of opinion as 
to the origin of asphaltic materials 
was summed up. 

The manufacture of asphalts was 
dealt with extensively and included 
the separation of natural asphalt 
from crude, production in cracking 
processes, the use of the oxidation 
process, and the development of cut- 
back asphalts and asphaltic emul- 
sions. Both of the latter are means 
for using hard asphalts in a liquid 
state without the application of 
heat and are important in lowering 
highway construction costs. 














substances containing much wax 
or coarse carbonaceous matter 
have relatively poor ductility. 
Very high ductility in a bitumi- 
nous material is also usually 
associated with high suscepti- 
bility to temperature changes. 


The ductility test may be 
made on the one hundred pene- 
tration residue in the case of 
liquid or semi-liquid bitumens, 
on the distillation residue, or 
on the original asphalt if it is a 
solid. 


The test is generally made at 
77 degrees F. but may also be 
made at a lower temperature 
such as 4 degrees C. Abraham! 
states that there is a tempera- 
ture for each bituminous mate- 
rial at which it possesses maxi- 
mum ductility, and the bitumi- 
nous materials chosen for any 
project should be those which 
have their maximum ductility at 
the average temperature to 
which the material will be sub- 
jected. 


Oliensis Test. The Oliensis 
test has been much used in re- 
cent years as a criterion of the 
so called homogeneity of a bi- 
tuminous material. Strictly 
speaking, no bituminous mate- 
rial is homogeneous since the 
ultramicroscope reveals it as a 
two-phase colloid system, con- 
sisting, it is believed, of a dis- 
persion of asphaltenes in a solu- 
tion of resins and oily constitu- 
ents. 


It therefore only requires the 
use of a filter with sufficiently 
fine pores to reveal the hetero- 
geneous nature of all bitumi- 
nous materials by the Oliensis 
test.” 


On the other hand, by using a 
filter with sufficiently large 
pores, all bituminous materials 
could be labeled as homogene- 
ous by the Oliensis test. 


Since all bitumens are hetero- 
geneous, the Oliensis test as 
usually run merely creates an 
arbitrary standard of hetero- 
geneity. 

It is very likely that the he- 
terogeneity registered by this 
test in the cases of some bitumi- 
nous materials is due to the con- 
ditions of the test itself. In 
some asphalts, such as cracking 
coil products, the oily constitu- 


1Abraham, Herbert, 1932, Asphalts and 
Allied Substances—3d edition, 2nd print- 
ing, p. 348. 
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ents are largely aromatic in 
structure and so particularly 
good solvents for the asphal- 
tenes. The addition of a naph- 
tha to such a bitumen would be 
expected to bring about the pre- 
cipitation of some of the asphal- 
tenes, particularly if the solu- 
tion of the asphaltenes in the 
oily constituents was near sat- 
uration. In this case the reg- 
istered heterogeneity would ob- 
viously be brought about by the 
test itself. 

The U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads have found that the Oli- 
ensis test can give no reliable 
information as to how a bitumi- 
nous material will behave under 
exposure. They found that re- 
gardless of its so called homo- 
geneity or heterogeneity before 
being exposed, in every case the 
bitumen after exposure was 
heterogeneous. Exposure resi- 
dues from both homogeneous 
and heterogeneous materials 
were found to have what were 
believed to be desirable quali- 
ties”. 


The Adhesion of Bituminous 
Materials to Mineral Aggregates 


In recent years asphalt paving 
technologists have been consid- 
erably concerned because most 
aggregates have a greater ad- 
hesion tension for water than 
for asphaltic oils.. An aggre- 
gate tends to become coated by 
the material for which it has the 
greatest adhesion tension if it 
is available, and water there- 
fore tends to strip the bitumen 
from the aggregate in most bi- 
tuminous surfaces constructed 
at the present time, resulting in 
higher maintenance costs. 

The problem of making the 
adhesion tension of aggregates 
greater for bitumens than for 
water is one which is at present 
receiving considerable attention 
and will receive more in the im- 
mediate future. 

It has been observed that the 
higher consistency asphalts have 
a greater adhesion tension for 
aggregates than asphalts of low 
consistency, the asphalts of high 
consistency having greater ad- 
hesion tension for mineral ag- 
gregates than water has in some 
cases, 

The higher asphaltene content 
of asphalts of high consistency 
appears to be the reason for 
their greater adhesion tension 
for aggregates, since the asphal- 
tenes and carbenes are the most 
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A Two-Stage Asphalt Plant 


polar constituents present in 
any quantity in an asphalt. 
Mineral aggregates are all 
polar materials, a polar mate- 
rial being one in which the mole- 
cules composing it, or parts of 
them, are surrounded by elec- 
tro-magnetic fields due to a sep- 
aration of positive and negative 
charges of electricity. in the 
molecule or in some part of it. 
Polar substances tend to be at- 
tracted to each other due to an 
interaction and cancellation of 
part of their electro-magnetic 
fields, since this results in a de- 
crease in free energy or increase 
in entropy of the system, as re- 
quired by the second law of ther- 
modynamics. A polar material 
on the other hand has very little 
attraction for a non-polar mate- 


“Lewis, R. H., and Hillman, W. O’B., 
1935, Further Studies of Liquid Asphaltic 
Road Materials, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Public Roads, pp. 112-113, 


rial. Examples of non-polar 
materials are mineral oils, gaso- 
line, and the oily constituents of 
bituminous oils. 


On the basis of the attraction 
which exists between polar ma- 
terials, it can be understood why 
increasing the asphaltene con- 
tent of a bituminous material 
should increase its adhesion ten- 
sion for a mineral aggregate. 

However, it has been found 
that a bituminous oil with a 
high percentage of asphaltenes 
may have a smaller adhesion 
tension for a mineral aggregate 
than another bitumen with a 
much lower asphaltene content. 
It is apparent from this that 
quality as well as quantity of 
the asphaltenes must be con- 
sidered. The greater adhesion 
tension for mineral aggregates 
of some bitumens of low as- 
phaltene content could be ex- 


(Continued on page 40) 











New Oxidation Test for Studying 


Service Properties of Greases 


tical Tests for Industrial 

Greases’’ presented before 
your association a year ago, I 
outlined a desirable set of char- 
acteristics for grease for use in 
ball or roller bearings, without 
mentioning at that time just 
how we were going to satisfac- 
torily test the grease to see if 
it met all these requirements. 
Since that time, we have devel- 
oped certain tests to the point 
where we use them in checking 
greases and so are presenting 
them now for your information. 


ik MY previous paper “Prac- 


We have done quite a little 
work on an accelerated oxida- 
tion test for grease. Our first 
idea was to measure solely oxi- 
dation, but we feel now that our 
test not only indicates this but 
also any other changes which 
take place in the grease that im- 
pair its lubricating qualities. 
Our experiments of a year ago 
were conducted using thin lay- 
ers of grease on watch glasses 
and measuring the increase in 
acidity and drop in flow point 
after subjecting the grease to 
heat, light and oxygen. 


Although an increase in acid- 
ity was noted and the greases 
which turned most acid either 
became gummier, harder or 
dried out, we did not have any 
measure of what this change 
would mean to the operation of 
a motor. Our next step consist- 
ed in packing the grease in No. 
203 Conrad type single row all 
steel ball bearings after thor- 
oughly cleaning the bearings 
in carbon tetrachloride so that 
they turned absolutely free. 
The bearings were packed level 
with the sides with grease, the 
ease of turning noted, then the 
increased resistance to turning 
after oxidation, as well as could 
be determined by rotating the 


*General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
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By H. A. McCONVILLE* 


(Presented under the title, ‘‘Ac- 
celerated Oxidation Test and 
Other Recent Developments 
for Evaluating Lubricating 
Greases,”’ before the Fourth An- 
nual Convention of the National 
Association of Lubricating 
Grease Manufacturers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Oct. 12-13, 1936). 


bearings by hand. This gave 
similar results to those ob- 
tained by the bearing com- 
panies, who pack their bear- 
ings with grease, store them for 
18 months and then note the in- 
creased resistance to turning. 
But this still did not give an ac- 
curate means of measuring the 
change that had taken place. 


Several pieces of apparatus 
were built to give this desired 
measurement, but only the one 
in use at present will be de- 
scribed. It consists of two No. 
203 bearings as mentioned 
above mounted about six inches 
apart on the two ends of a steel 
shaft. These bearings are held 
on by a washer and lock nut 
and should slide on the shaft 
quite easily, depending on the 
nut and washer to Keep the cen- 
ter of the bearing from turn- 
ing. The shaft and bearings 
are mounted in a special fixture 
made of steel about '%-inch 
thick. It has a bottom piece of 
steel about 6 inches long, 2 


inches wide and ‘14-inch thick, 


to which have been welded two 
arms about 2 inches wide ex- 
tending upward On a curve re- 
sembling a parabola to a height 
of about 6 inches. The bear- 
ings on the shaft fit into holes 
cut in the side arms. 


In the center of the shaft a 
pulley 11. inches in diameter 


is mounted and to this pulley is 
attached a_ piece of flexible 
stranded copper wire 14-inch 
in diameter and about 6 inches 
long fastened to an aluminum 
pan on which weights can be 
placed. The side arms were de- 
signed as described above orig- 
inally so that the apparatus 
could be fastened to a bench 
leaving the weighing pan some 
distance to travel to the floor, if 
necessary. Since the use of this 
apparatus has now been extend- 
ed to conducting tests on the 
behavior of greases at sub-zero 
temperatures it has been 
mounted in a suitable box. 


SING the apparatus for its 
original purpose of measur- 
ing degree of oxidation the box, 
of course, is not necessary. 
What we do is measure the re- 
sistance to turning by loading 
the pan with weights until the 
shaft just begins to turn. The 
procedure used is to clean the 
desired number of No. 203 bear- 
ings thoroughly (we can oxidize 
12 conveniently), pack two 
bearings with each kind of 
grease to be tested, pressing the 
grease in well around the balls 
with the small, flat blade of a 
penknife, rotating the bearing 
four or five times by hand, press- 
ing in the grease again and then 
filling the bearing level with the 
sides with grease. Each pair 
of bearings is then placed in the 
testing apparatus and the num- 
ber of grams to cause initial 
turning of the shaft is noted. 
Each bearing is then placed on 
a watch glass 2 inches in diam- 
eter and the 12 bearings are 
placed as close together as pos- 
sible on a tray ready for the 
oxidation oven. 
The oven we use for oxidation, 


as mentioned in my paper of a 
vear ago, is about 18 inches 
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Polymerization Developments in Print 


One of the important technical problems which 
looms large on the refiner’s horizon is that of the adapta- 
tion, and adoption of a polymerization process to the 
processing of his refinery or natural gases, to produce 
motor fuel blending materials which will keep him abreast 
of progress in aviation and motor fuels of today—and 
tomorrow. N. P. N. has published more new and im- 
portant technical data on this subject than any other 
industrial journal. 


To this outstanding assembly of technical information 
is to be added, in the Nov. 4 Annual Engineering Number, 
a series of articles which will present the year’s most 
interesting developments in this field. The data given in 
these articles will be the last word on Polymerization up 
to November, 1936. Remarkable strides have been made 
this year in perfecting the commercial application of 


thermal polymerization to refining. Correspondingly 
important advances have been made in the application 
of catalysis to polymerization of hydrocarbons, and in 
improvement of already successful processes. New type 
aviation fuels are being made available, their production 
based on polymerization processes. In no other pub- 
lication can these data be found with the completeness, 
the conciseness, with which they will be presented in this 
Issue. In no other publication can the reader keep so 
completely up-to-date on this and other subjects of 
primary interest to every refiner. 


On other subjects this Issue will bring the refiner 
abreast of the best and most important developments in 
his field. Some of these subjects are: solvent refining; alloys 
for high and for low temperature work; filtration; centri- 
fugal pumps—how they are driven, operated, serviced. 


THE REFINER WILL HAVE THE LAST WORD IN THE NOV. 4 
ISSUE OF NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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square and has a De Khotinsky 
temperature control mounted on 
the side. In the top of the oven 
is a hole 1% inches in diame- 
ter through which we insert part 
of the socket for the electric 
light bulb. We still find that 
the action of light speeds up 
the reaction much more than 
anything else. This is borne 
out by observation that some 
greases packed in glass con- 
tainers oxidize badly when only 
exposed to the sunlight, and the 
same is true of oils, this ten- 
dency being overcome when 
dark glass containers are used. 
At the top of the oven 
above the light bulb we have 
a large flat standard light re- 
flector such as is in common 
use to throw the light down on 
the bearings. 


N ORDINARY 100-watt 
white frosted bulb is used 
for the light. We have thought 
about the use of a sodium vapor 
lamp as giving quicker results 
but as the apparatus for using it 
is complicated, costly and is not 
readily obtainable by everyone, 
we felt its use was not warrant- 
ed even if it might save time. 
The bearings on the tray are 
placed under the light about six 
inches away from the bulb, a 
thermometer is inserted in the 
oven and with the light on, the 
temperature in the oven is 
raised to 175°F. We have chos- 
en this temperature because it 
is quite often reached by motors 
in service and most sodium and 
sodium - calcium ball - bearing 
greases are recommended for 
and should stand a continuous 
temperature of 175°F. 

Oxygen is bubbled through a 
bottle containing water at the 
rate of about two bubbles a 
second from a 14-inch diameter 
tube and introduced into the 
oven. This adds a small amount 
of moisture, the presence of 
which causes some greases to 
become sticky; a condition also 
found in service and one which 
we would like to duplicate. The 
bearings are thus subjected to 
the combined action of heat, 
light, oxygen and moisture for 
a period of two weeks. They 
are then removed from the 
oven, cooled to room tempera- 
ture and again placed in the 
testing apparatus where the 
number of grams weight re- 


quired to turn the shaft is not- 
ed. 

It might be mentioned here 
that one or two greases have 
been found with practically no 
change taking place after this 
treatment, but in the majority 
of cases there is a decided in- 
crease in resistance to turning; 
in some extremes the ratio of 
weights being 10 to 1 after oxi- 
dation. These tests should be 
conducted both on an original 
sample of the grease as re- 
ceived and on a sample after 
working thoroughly in the B. 
E. C. machine or in a motor at 
a temperature not high enough 
to change the structure of the 
grease. On this point of struc- 
ture, I wish to comment later. 
A check of these two conditions 
is desirable because quite often 
in the manufacture of motors 
when they are packed with 
grease in the production line 
they may have only a short test 
run, and then under extreme 
conditions might be placed in 
storage for some time before be- 
ing used. The grease is thus 
in practically the same as the 
original unworked condition. 
The other case is where the 
grease has become worked in 
the motor and changes with 
use. This change may be caused 
by oxidation or may be due to 
some other cause. As a result 
of these two checks an estimate 
of the stability of a grease in 
storage and in use can be pre- 
dicted. 


At this point it might be well 
to mention the storage stability 
test as developed by Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings, Inc. This 
method determines the _ suita- 
bility of greases by measuring 
the oxygen absorption of the 
grease. A sample of grease 
weighing 13 to 15 grams is 
spread in a thin layer on sev- 
eral trays of either glass or 
some metal such as used in ball- 
bearings and those trays are 
placed in a steel bomb fitted 
with an accurate’ pressure 
gauge. Oxygen is introduced at 
a pressure of 110 lbs., the bomb 
placed in a bath of oil at 175° 
F.. and the drop in pressure re- 
corded at stated _ intervals. 
Breakdown in the samples oc- 
curs in one to twenty days, or 
more, and it is estimated that 
the normal oxidation rate of 
the grease in storage is accel- 





erated 50 to 100 times by this 
method. Results obtained by 
this procedure check very well 
with observations made on bear- 
ings packed with grease and ex- 
posed in a storage room for 15 
months. Indications that the 
grease was no longer satisfac- 
tory for a ball-bearing lubri- 
cant were a noticeable rancid 
cdor, evidence of separation of 
the oil from the soap, or a 
marked increase in roughness 
noticed when the bearings were 
turned by hand. 


I might state here that Nor- 
ma-Hoffmann’s method and my 
own agree on rating the same 
greases highest. In our accel- 
erated aging method of test we 
have several agents present that 
may have a stiffening effect on 
the grease. These include not 
only heat and oxygen, but also 
light and moisture. If any of 
these agents cause a change in 
structure or properties of the 
grease it becomes evident in the 
increased resistance to turning 
of the bearing. 


It may be possible to measure 
the change in stiffness of a 
grease which takes place under 
various conditions when the new 
penetrometer being developed 
by the Bearing Engineers Com- 
mittee is available. This ap- 
paratus is designed to measure 
the consistency of very small 
sample of grease such as might 
be taken from a bearing and 
ranging all the way from a semi- 
fluid to a hard consistency. This 
penetrometer may prove of in- 
terest to the A. S. T. M. grease 
committee for use with very 
soft greases, especially if it 
gives results as anticipated. 


HE apparatus previously de- 

scribed for 
stiffness of grease in bearings 
has also been used by us to de- 
termine the lowest temperature 
at which a particular grease can 
be used in a motor without giv 
ing trouble in starting. Tests 
were begun using the various 
greases in the original condition 
as received and then later after 
the greases had been worked in 
the B. E. C. machine to dupli- 
cate the consistency they would 
reach in a motor. The stand 
holding the bearings was en- 
cased in a fairly good heat- 
proof box so that the tempera- 
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ture of the grease in the bear- 
ings could be regulated to any 
desired degree. 

Our box for these low tem- 
perature tests was made of 
Masonite de luxe quarterboard, 
but I would advise using a box 
made of harder wood in which 
the joints would not become 
loose under extreme cold. The 
box was designed to house the 
apparatus with the exception of 
the cord and balance pan. By 
recessing the front of the box, 
the cord extends outside 
through a hole so that the pan 
can be weighted without dis- 
turbing the cold atmosphere in- 
side. This box is made with a 
removable cover, has a hole 
drilled through the cover for 
a thermometer to be inserted in 
the stand near the bearings to 
measure the temperature of the 
grease. We use liquid nitro- 
gen as a freezing agent, pour- 
ing it through a funnel through 
the cover into tin cans filled 
with cotton waste. We read the 
number of grams to turn the 
bearings at room temperature 
and at each succeeding drop of 
18°F. down to —40°F. and plot 
a curve. 


UR engineers have figured 

that a load of 1100 grams 
is the maximum that our two No. 
203 bearings could stand if they 
were operating a motor and be 
free from giving any trouble. 
We, therefore, find the point at 
which each grease crosses this 
line and can predict the lowest 
temperature in which the grease 
can be successfully used. Re- 
sults obtained to date show that 
this point is almost entirely a 
function of the freezing charac- 
teristics of the oil used. It does 
not change whether the grease 
is worked or unworked, or with 
varying the soap content within 
reasonable limits. A grease 
which has oxidized badly will 
freeze much easier, results be- 
ing as much as 40°F. higher. 
This indicates that when a 
grease has been in service for 
a long time and may have be- 
come oxidized, it is liable to 
give trouble at sub-zero tem- 
peratures. 

Of course, what we are meas- 
uring is the starting torque 
under various temperature con- 
ditions, but running torque and 
the conditions of the grease as 
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regards channeling at low tem- 
peratures are also points of in- 
terest we wish to know more 
about. An apparatus to do this 
has just been set up and con- 
sists of a 1 h.p. d-c. motor hav- 
ing variable speeds from 550- 
to 2200-r.p.m. driving a shaft 
on which a No. 312 bearing is 
mounted surrounded by a 
standard housing. The hous- 
ing which is free to turn on the 
shaft, is attached to a spring 
balance so that starting and 
running torque can be obtained 
as in the B.E.C. machine. The 
differences are that we have a 
much larger bearing, it is 
mounted horizontally and we 
can run it at speeds varying 
from 550- to 2200-r.p.m. As 
most apparatus troubles come 
from grease thinning out at low 
speeds (600- to 1200-r.p.m.), 
and from large bearings, we 
think we can obtain some inter- 
esting information. 

We also plan to enclose this 
housing in a jacket which will 
enable us to cool the bearing to 
subzero temperatures, using 
liquid nitrogen as before. Af- 
ter operation at a certain tem- 
perature for a definite time we 
can stop the machine, remove 
the side of the housing and note 
the condition of the grease; 
when it is channeling and how 
well it lubricates. These tests 
backed with practical runs in 
motors we are hoping will tell 
us just how well our grease is 
lubricating at temperatures of 
— 40°F. 

The B.E.C. machines have 
now been on the market for 
some months and we have made 
quite a few tests on our instru- 
ment. We believe that the re- 
sults obtained by this machine 
should warrant an investigation 
of its possibilities by all grease 
manufacturers as it gives defi- 
nite indications of certain un- 
desirable features which should 
not be present in a good ball- 
bearing grease. 

We mentioned a year ago that 
there were several things we 
desired to Know about grease, 
such as the proper viscosity of 
oil to use, range of worked con- 
sistency desirable, maximum 
amount of free acid or alkali 
that can be present without 
having any detrimental effects, 
best soap base to use, and ef- 
fect of bearing metals on ten- 


dency of a grease to oxidize and 
turn acid with use. To this list 
we now add a desire to know 
more of what takes place when 
a grease changes its structure 
in service from the smooth but- 
tery type we think desirable to 
the fibrous or spongy type which 
we consider inferior as a lubri- 
cant. How can this change in 
structure be prevented? What 
is the lowest temperature at 
which any grease can be used 
to give satisfactory lubrication? 
Can there be sufficient lubrica- 
tion provided if a grease does 
channel? 

It is possible to approach the 
answers to some of these ques- 
tions, as we have some indica- 
tions to guide us, although we 
still have a long way to go. Our 
work shows that oils of heavy 
viscosity are not suited for use 
at low temperatures when 
low starting torques are nec- 
essary, or for use at high 
speeds. We can, therefore, 
confine our tests to oils 
with a viscosity of less than 500 
sec. at 100°F. The range of 
worked consistencies desirable 
for ball-bearing grease in our 





250 
opinion should fall within 
10 
330 
mm. to ——— mm. and this range 
10 


may be narrowed when further 
experience has been accumulat- 
ed along this line. As to free 
acid or alkali, we have made no 
progress except to note that the 
presence of free acid causes the 
oil and soap to separate more 
easily. When it comes to the 
question of soap bases, if our 
premise is right that a smooth 
buttery type of grease is most 
desirable, then a mixed base 
grease is indicated. Although 
most of the additions to sodium 
base greases in the past have 
been calcium soaps, possibly 
some of the other metallic 
soaps would give a desirable 
structure and hold it for a 
longer period of time. 

The work of Norma-Hoffmann 
has shown that brass and cad- 
mium both cause grease to oxi- 
dize much more readily than 
steel does and that chromium 
plated steel gives a lower oxi- 
dation rate than low carbon 
steel. As to the factors which 
influence the structure of the 


aa) 








grease, Klemgard has _ listed 


these as follows: 


1. The nature of the fat, 
or fatty acid. 


2. The characteristics of 
the mineral lubricat- 
ing oil. 

3. The temperature and 


rate of increase in tem- 
perature during sapon- 
ification. 

4. The ratio of caustic so- 
da to saponifiable ma- 
terial. 

5. The extent of dehydra 
tion. 

6. The rate of cooling. 


If this covers all the known 
variables, then a thorough study 
of them by the grease com- 
panies should tell us whether a 
grease of the desired structure 
can be made and maintained 
over a Satisfactory length of 
time. We hope that our work 
with our bearing test machine 
mentioned before will give us 
the answer on low temperature 
operation of greases. The 
question of whether a grease 
can channel and still: lubricate 
satisfactorily will have to be 
determined by observing bear- 
ings in operation with different 
types of greases. 

In the past year we have en- 
deavored to solve some of the 
many problems confronting us 
in the successful use of grease 
as a lubricant. 


AS we oOver- 
come each obstacle we are ap- 
proaching nearer to the time 


when grease can be used to ad- 
vantage to replace oil for nu- 
merous applications. As the 
design of grease lubricated ap- 


paratus is much simpler and 
less costly than oil lubricated 


equipment, when this time ar- 
rives it will work not only to 
the advantage of the grease 
manufacturer but also to the 
machine designer who must 
constantly build more _ simpli- 
fied apparatus at a lower cost. 
We are counting on your co-op- 
eration to hasten’ this time as 
rapidly as possible. 


20% Gain on August 
Consumption 


COLUMBUS, Oct. 19.—While 
Ohio gasoline consumption in 
August was 714,040 gallons be- 
low the all-time record estab- 
lished in July, it increased 11,- 
479,515 gallons to 107,811,495 


‘Gas’ 


1) 


gallons from August a year ago, 
nearly 12 per cent. These to- 
tals were compiled from figures 
based upon reports received by 
the Gasoline Tax Division of 
the state. 

Setting another record for 
the first eight months of the 
year, gasoline consumption in 
that period was 736,749,772 
gallons, an increase of 72,127,- 
603 gallons or 10.85% over the 
same period last year, when the 
previous record for eight 
months was set. 

There were 145 cut price 
jobber bulk plants in opera- 
tion in the state in August, com- 
pared with 149 in July and 134 
in August, 1935. These plants 
received 814 cars and 132 
trucks of motor fuel in August, 
compared with 815 cars and 145 
trucks in July. 


Skelly Sales Meetings 


TULSA, Oct. 19.—The sales 
department of the Skelly Oil Co. 
began a series of sales meetings 
throughout the company’s terri- 
tory Oct. 19. The meetings will 
continue through Oct. 24. 

Two crews from the com- 
pany’s Kansas City headquar- 
ters are conducting the meet- 
ings, which are for Skelly’s job- 
bers and service station sales- 
men. One crew opened at Man- 
kato, Minn., Oct. 19, and will 
work through Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and a portion of Kansas 
and of Illinois. The other crew, 
starting at Cedar Rapids, will 
handle a portion of Iowa, Il- 
linois, Missouri, Kansas, In- 
diana, Colorado and Oklahoma. 





1.P.A. History Sketched 


TULSA, Oct. 8.—The history 
and achievements of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association 
of America, from its fight in 
Congress for a tariff on foreign 
oil to the drafting of the code 
tor the petroleum industry un- 
der the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and its continued ef- 
forts in behalf of measures it 
believes best serve the inde- 
pendent petroleum industry in 
this country, are outlined in a 
10-page booklet published by 


the association. Headquarters 
are in the Thompson Bldg., 
Tulsa. 








CHEMICAL 





(Concluded from page 35) 


plained by differences in the 
chemical constitution of the as- 
phaltenes themselves, whereby 
they vary in polarity, or because 
a small percentage of finely di- 
vided, highly dispersed, asphal- 
tenes gives a bituminous mate- 
rial greater adhesion tension for 
aggregates than a much larger 
percentage of partially floccu- 
lated asphaltenes. 

The adhesion tension of. bi- 
tuminous materials for mineral 
aggregates can be increased by 
the addition of fatty acids. sul- 
phonic acids, soaps, etec., which 
increase the adhesion tension 
between the bitumens and the 
mineral surfaces. 

The adhesion tension of a bi- 
tuminous material for an aggre- 
gate, especially the fines, and 
particularly the filler, has a 
marked effect on the final den- 
sity that can be secured upon 
consolidating a bituminous road 
surface, the greater the ad- 
hesion tension between the bi- 
tuminous material and the ag- 
gregate, the greater the final! 
consolidation that can be _ pro- 
duced for any given method ot 
compaction. 

It is likely that one or more 
simple and reliable tests for 
measuring or indicating the ad- 
hesion tension between aggre- 
gates and bituminous materials, 
and between aggregates and 
water, will be evolved in the 
very near future. 





New Connection 


TULSA, Oct. 17.—Hugh J. 
Ragon, for five years with the 
Rock Island Refining Co. as 
sales representative in Wiscon- 
sin, has resigned to become divi- 
sion manager for the Dale W. 
Moore Oil Co., with headquar- 
ters at Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Mr. Ragon’s first connection 
with the petroleum industry was 
in the producing fields in South 
America. Later he was em- 
ployed by Platt’s Oilgram, in the 
Tulsa office. He resigned that 
position to become a sales rep- 
resentative for the Burford Oil 
Co., later becoming affiliated 
with the Rock Island company. 
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TURRET DOME 





This Construction on Any 
But Butler Truck and Trai- 
Low Tanks Infringes Design | 
Patent No. D95219 and Me- | 
chanical Pat. No. 2056820. 


elS FORMED IN THE TANK SHELL 
elS NOT JUST A FALSE HOUSING 


The Turret Dome has turned out to be the most : ] 
essential factor in stream-lining truck and trailer tanks. ae 


ne enememe po aael 


However, that was not the major consideration when 
Butler Engineers created the Turret Dome. 


There were two considerations more important. The first 
was to provide safe and ample expansion room for each 
compartment. For first time this is accomplished with 
the Butler Turret Dome. It equips each compartment, 
whether long, medium or short, with an expansion 
chamber running its full length and providing expansion 
space in direct proportion to each compartment capacity. 
On a volatile liquid load in motion this is a highly 
important safety factor. 


The second consideration, more important than stream- 
line effect, was structural strength. Formed directly in 
the shell of the tank itself, the Butler patented Turreted 
Dome adds so greatly to structural strength that Butler 
Engineers were able to lighten the dead load to such an 
extent that Butler Truck and Trailow-Tanks are recog- 
nized as the tanks that carry the greatest live load per 
pound of tank weight. 


False housings tacked on top of tanks for streamline 
effect, not only do not give you these major advantages, 
but actually create a fire and explosion hazard. En- 
closed dead air space around raised expansion domes is 
extremely dangerous because it sets up the perfect 
condition for explosive mixtures. 


YOID THE RISK 
It is a risk you can- 





not afford to take. BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Avoid it and at the 1241 Eastern Ave. 941 Sixth Ave., S. E. 
Same time cut your Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


transportation costs by 
hauling more pay-load 
with less shrinkage in— See to it that we are on 
your mailing list to re- 
TRA ceive future announce- 
TANKS Butler Truck and Trail- 
AND ow-Tanks., 


ments about Patented By : aay Address 
TRUCK TANKS eee eer te ies assis atin~ a 


Firm Name 
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SHOULD THE OIL COM! 
AIR CONDITIONING EQU 


O THOSE oil companies 
who look upon the oil 


burner as a means of main- 
taining and building future fuel 
oil gallonage, a new industry 
with an amazing potential vol- 
ume will shortly demand a good 
share of their attention. 

The new industry is air con- 
ditioning, and it is closely re- 
lated to the oil industry because 
of one of its many functions — 
heating. Air conditioning for 
homes, particularly new homes, 
in reality picks up where the 
heating unit leaves off, and in 
addition to heating the _ air, 
conditions it for living pur- 
poses. 

The fact that the modern air 
conditioning unit is in most 
cases a cabinet in 


complete 


By JOHN W. THOMPSON 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


PART I 


which are enclosed all the con- 
ditioning functions, including 
heating, puts this new develop- 
ment in the hands of the oil 
companies as a protector of fuel 
oil gallonage. For today the 
company that sells the complete 
air conditioning unit is the one 
that either gets or controls the 
fuel oil contract, when the unit 
includes oil heat. 


In this country at present 
there are about 300 manufac- 
turers of oil burners and ap- 





A cut-away section of a complete oil-fired air conditioning unit, made by Delco- 


Frigidaire. 


44 


This unit provides heat, filtration, humidification, and circulation 





proximately 85 makers of air 
conditioning equipment,  al- 
though the latter figure is in- 
creasing continually. Some 
burner manufacturers make the 
complete conditioning unit, 
while others make only the 
burner and have the remainder 
of the unit fabricated by anoth- 
er concern to fit their burner 
furnaces. 


As one prominent oil burner 
maker puts it, his company is 
in business to sell oil burners 
and so it sells the complete air 
conditioning unit, which __in- 
cludes the burner, because that 
is what the public is coming 
to demand in new homes. 


By the same reasoning the oil 
company should consider the 
air conditioning business as a 
potential market for oil burn- 
ers, and therefore as a creator 
of fuel oil business. 

Air conditioning is not new. 
The simple process of heating 
the air for living comfort is a 
type of air conditioning. Those 
ingenious souls who discovered 
that, by the assistance of an 
electric fan at the air inlet of 
their warm air furnaces, they 
could increase the circulation 
and, therefore, the efficiency of 
their units, were conditioning 
the air in their homes. Other 
rudimentary methods of air 
conditioning included placing 
pans of water on the tops of ra- 
diators to add moisture to the 
dry heat during the winter, and 
the placing of fans in the attic 
windows in summer to pull the 
warm air out of the lower floors. 


The term “air conditioned” 
has been thoroughly pummeled 
and mal-treated until today it 
is one of the most misunder- 
stood phrases in the average 
American’s vocabulary of misin- 
formation. The popular concep- 
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ANY SELL 
IPMENT. 


tion of air conditioning is, of 
course, that it means air cool- 
ing. The summer advertising of 
stores and theaters who feature 
“air conditioning’’ when they 
mean air cooling, has contrib- 
uted largely to this misconcep- 
tion. 


Cooling is only one function 
which true air conditioning ac- 
complishes and, in the great ma- 
jority of homes, a refrigeration 
unit is not included in the con- 
ditioning operation at all, the 
cooling being accomplished by 
circulation of the air through 
blowers. 

Modern domestic air condi- 
tioning automatically creates a 
comfortable and healthful at- 
mosphere, in contrast to the 
usual prevailing conditions in 
the average home, with dry, 
over-heated, stagnant air filled 
with dust, lint, bacteria and 
plant pollen. 


A domestic air conditioning 
system eliminates those faults 
by the following means: 

(1) Warming the air during 
the heating season. 


(2) Circulating the warm air 
forced from the heater to all 
parts of all rooms by a motor- 
driven blower. 

(3) Humidifying the air to 
the proper moisture content 
during the heating season. 

(4) Cleaning the air, in both 
the summer and winter through 
filters which remove the dust, 
bacteria and pollen. 


(5) Continuous circulation of 
the air throughout the home to 
maintain a cooler atmosphere 
in summer. 

Proof of the general miscon- 
ception of the functions of air 
conditioning is found in the 
questionnaire sent out to 10,000 
persons by the General Electric 
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Air Conditioning Institute. Only 
9 per cent were able to name 
all the functions of modern air 
conditioning. Most frequently 
mentioned was that it was a 
cooling process, For every 100 
who specified cooling, only 82 
knew that it warms air, 68 knew 
that it dehumidifies, 65 under- 
stood that it humidifies, 46 were 
aware that it cleans air, and 
only 40 knew that it circulates 
air. 

‘There are two general types 
of complete air conditioning sys- 
tems. One is the complete unit 
system, which includes forced 
warm air heating, circulating, 
humidifying, cleaning, and cir- 
culating all in one unit. 


The other, known as the split 
system, is one in which the heat- 
ing unit is hot water, vapor, or 
steam, and the remaining air 
conditioning functions operate 
in a separate unit but in con- 
junction with the heating sys- 
tem. 


In recent months the forced 
warm air type of unit has made 
rapid strides in recognition, 
with architects and building 
contractors as well as. with 
home owners, because of its 





The picture above shows a typ- 
ical warm air conditioning in- 
stallation. Ducts are concealed 
in the walls. Ducts indicated in 
light gray carry conditioned and 
heated air to the rooms. Ducts 
shown in dark gray carry the 
used air back to the conditioner. 
The picture at the left shows a 
“split system.” The boiler-burner 
unit heats the coils inside the 
conditioner. 


marked simplicity and general 
efficiency. 

Manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of air conditioning equip- 
ment are generally agreed upon 
the fact that the most profitable 
potential market for’ their 
equipment is in residences, that 
is, in new homes. There is a 
tendency to discount the im- 
portance of the replacement, or 
modernization, market in favor 
of the more fertile field of new 
home construction. 


| UILDERS report that as high 

as 85 or 90 per cent of the 
new homes being erected are 
equipped with air conditioning, 
but comparatively few of these, 
however, are supplied with the 
cooling or refrigerating units. 

Air conditioning of residences 
as an industry is young, and its 
record of growth is such as to 
encourage doubt in the reader’s 
mind as to the accuracy of the 
figures. Starting practically 
from scratch in 1931, the busi- 
ness increased 20 per cent in 
1932, 30 per cent in 1933, 45 
per cent in 1934, and last year 
went to 60 per cent over the 
year previous. 





Many things point to an en- 
couraging continuation of the 


market for air conditioning 
equipment. W. H. Carrier, gen- 
erally regarded as the father of 
air conditioning, predicts that 
people will not become fully 
educated to its many advan- 
tages in their homes before 
1941. 

One manufacturer of this 
equipment, with facilities for 
authoritative market studies at 
his command, can see a market 
of 250,000 new homes for the 
next five years, two-thirds of 
which should be prime prospects 
for conditioning equipment. 

By some, $40,000,000 is con- 
sidered a fair estimate of the 
1935 volume of air conditioning 
business and it is pointed out by 
reliable authority that the mar- 
ket is less than one per cent 
saturated. 

Residential building is defi- 


nitely feeling a pick-up and the 
construction of new homes in 
1936 is expected to double that 
of 1935. The estimated cost of 
residential building construc- 
tion for the first half of 1936 
is estimated to be 120 per cent 
above the same period in 1935, 
with the greatest increase 
shown in the middle Atlantic 
states. Washington, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, and northern New Jer- 
sey are experiencing building 
booms approaching 1928 pro- 
portions, according to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 
The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, in a recent 
survey covering 272. cities, 
found that, in a number, the 
new residential building cannot 
keep up with the demand. The 
survey shows there is an under- 
supply of single-family dwell- 
ings in 76 per cent of the cities 
reporting, and that only one per 
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FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


The modernization market for air conditioning equipment, while not a primary 
market, is one that should not be overlooked. This FHA chart indicates the rela- 
fire volume of different tupes of remodeling work, based upon jobs financed by 


insured 


loans 


cent showed any over-supply. 
The FHA shows, in a recent 
study, that 38.5 per cent of the 
housing market lies in five 
states, and therefore’ these 
states offer a fertile field for 
air conditioning equipment. The 
leading states are California, 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. An accompany- 
ing map shows the relative im- 
portance of the states from a 
residential building standpoint. 


\"\ ’ HILE the modernization or 

replacement market for air 
conditioning is considered a sec- 
ondary one, it should not be 
overlooked by oil companies in 
sizing up sales possibilities in 
connection with the handling 
of oil burners. Records of loans 
insured by the FHA show that, 
of the money spent for home 
modernization, approximately 
50 per cent was used for plumb- 
ing and heating, and for ma- 
chinery and equipment, and it 
is into these classifications that 
air conditioning falls. 

The FHA also reports that 
75 per cent of the market for 
modernization equipment is 
found in less than one-third of 
the states. The leading states 
for this type of sale are: Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Texas, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Connecticut. 

Fuel oil companies, particu- 
larly in the East, were quick to 
recognize the rapid advance of 
residential air conditioning in- 
stallations and what they would 
mean to future fuel oil business, 
and as a result many fuel oil 
companies sell this equipment. 

The growth of the domestic 
air conditioning industry has 
been a rapid one, and conse- 
quently dealers and distribu- 


tors have been recruited from 


many fields. There have been 
no definitely drawn lines of dis 
tribution. Some manufacturers 
are selling direct and doing the 
installation work, and others 
are doing the selling but sub- 
letting the installation work: 
some sell through distributors 
who in turn sell direct and 
either make their own installa- 
tions or sub-let them; others 
sell through distributors who 
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| The Most Popular State i 


MANY ON POLITICAL B& 
BAND WAGON ARE 
BETTER OFF 


GET BEHIND THE RIGHT SLATE 


Political slates come and go. . . win and lose . . . but this slate goes on 



















year after year . . . always making friends, attracting trade, building profits. 
Best known symbol in the industry, it guides millions of motorists in their 


iat? uaeten buying . . . it reminds them, at the point of sale, of the quality and satis- 


CHIN MUSIC WILL faction of 
NOT KEEP HUBBIES ik - 
Tahoe WHITE ROSE 
GASOLINE 
Costs No More Than Regular 


And of the other En-ar-co Products—each a proved favorite— 
EN-AR-CO MOTOR OlL—meets every demand of load and service 
EN-AR-CO PENN MOTOR OlL—Pennsylvania Oil at its Best 





BIG—COLORFUL—FRIENDLY 


EVER NEW EN-AR-CO LUBRICANTS AND GREASES—for every need 

Every other dey, Ce fomous Boy and EN-AR-CO SPECIALTIES—National Black Asphaltum Paint, Plastic 
Slate Sign has a new message for the 

public—clever, timely, discussion-pro- Roof-Cote, Household Oil, Live Stock 
voking. People look for them. This Spray, and oils for every purpose. 


sign never grows old. 


Let it build business for you! Write us today for full particulars of the En-ar-co Line and the complete chain of 
En-ar-co sales building dealer helps. 


1E NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
Quality Refining for Over a Half Century 


HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES 

Peoria, Ill. Sioux City, la. St. Louis, Mo. 

Springfield, Hl. Kalamazoo, Mich. Omaha, Nebr. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Mankato, Minn. Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Dubuque, la. Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 





Completely enclosed in one unit, this Superfex unit draws in the stale air from 


the rooms in the house through the top I 


eft duct on the cabinet. The air passes 


through the filters, the blower, and the heating chamber. Then it is forced up 
past the humidifier and out the duct at the top right, to the rooms 











sell to contractors or dealers 
who make their own installa- 
tions. In some cases the dis- 
tribution picture is further com- 
plicated by the manufacturer 
using two or three, or even all, 
of these different methods of 
distribution. 


In 1934 the Edison Electric 
Institute obtained from manu- 
facturers of air conditioning 
equipment the list of types of 
dealers, and ascertained the 
percentage of the various types 
handling this equipment. 





Heating and Ventilating 


Contractors GOH 


PURIRNERNIOE SS: asc acs tases eek hentai nese 37% 
Public: TWtiities. isc ievscsssiscsssiscccsnecs 37% 
Factory BramCHes <.cciisicccc:.cccistscsss. 33% 
Bilectrical Specialties ..........00.<sssse0s 31% 
Blectrical Contractors .....<.:0:.5:. 26% 
TUXCIUBIVE: BBCIUS nccscsccccvecdesnessaesceees 21% 
PUP ACR. SPCRICNG  eujssccncadsiseousssssesssnes 16% 
FIATUWATO DCAIBES © <n.ciccccessiees.scssesessee 10% 
DGEPATTMICNE SLOLCE  ........ccccsssscccas. 10% 
PUTRI SS POTOG kisisiccc cose cscséicessescsecs 5% 
Sheet Metal Dealers: ....2<ccccccccssscccss 5% 
Theatre HGnipMent ......scc.sscececsosss 5% 
Consulting Engineers .................... 5% 


Just as in selling the conver- 
sion burner, the company that 
makes a sale of an oil-fired air 








conditioning unit is the one that 
controls the fuel oil contract 
for that unit. It is to be ex- 
pected that history will repeat 
itself in the case of the oil-fired 
conditioning unit. When oil 
burners were being sold pri- 
marily by oil burner dealers, 
the oil companies went to these 
dealers and made deals with 
them to get the fuel oil con- 
tracts on the burners they sold. 
This condition prevailed until 
the oil burner dealer found he 
could make money by going 
into the fuel oil business and 
supplying his own burner cus- 
tomers. 

It is quite likely that oil com- 
panies will attempt to enter into 
a contract with local air condi- 
tioning distributors and dealers 
to obtain the fuel oil business 
on new units. It is quite likely 
also that the air conditioning 
dealer, as competition grows 
keener, will find it to his ad- 
vantage to go into the fuel oil 
business as a part of his com- 
plete heating service. Then, 
again, the oil company will be 
without a source of new fuel oil 
business, 

In fact, that situation is hap- 
pening, noticeably through the 
east, and should be a hint to the 
oil company that here again, 
as in the case of the conversion 
oil burner, is a situation where 
the protection of present and 
future fuel oil gallonage is 
through the company that sells 
the oil burning unit. 


* * * 


(This concludes Part I of the story— 
“Should The Oil Company Sell Air 
Conditioning Equipment?”. Part Il 
will follow in an early issue). 





















































VALUE OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
wpe 1929 100 aaa 
60 f- 80 
ADOITIONS, ALTERATIONS AND RERA: 
40 A hed 
The building construction curve, 
2» an excellent basis for estimates 
b , 20 of potential air conditioning 
3 yy Pe business, has been taking a 
healthy rise since early this 
1 | year, as shown by this chart 
i | | Baa aS SS a | srs = SS | a ee | i. a ae ee er ee a oe 1 i i | i i 1 i 
. 1938 1934 1935 7936 seemed prepared by the U. 8. Bureau of 
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VARIABLE VOLUME CONTROL 


IS AN 


EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURE 


OF 
PUM PS AL raesteTae 


Mounted on chassis 


1 REASONS WHY LEADING OIL COMPANIES HAVE ADOPTED TRI-ROTOR 


i lial HE Variable Volume princi- | The maximum power load occurs 
© By-pass is eliminated ge is exclusive with Tri- only when pumping full volume 
e Heat generation is elimi- Rotor pumps, therefore permits and the horsepower drops 50 to 

nated us to make claims of features 60°/, when idling. 
which cannot be found in any Variable Volume Control plus low 
e Reduces vapor losses in other Rotary and Centrifugal cost, high efficiency and long life 
handling volatile liquids pumps. Our unit does no pump- these are the reasons why lead- 


‘ ing when idling (in ing oil companies 
e Excessive pressures are other Rotary types 


are adopting the 
eliminated this would be called > f i E -- Tri-Rotor for truck 
e Less power is required By-passing). and bulk plant use. 








e Constant minimum pres- 
sure is maintained 





e Does not ‘‘shock the line’’ 
when starting delivery 


e Works better with meters 
e Extremely quiet in operation 


e934” bearing 
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SHERWOOD BROTHERS, BALTIMORE, MD. FLEET—TRI-ROTOR EQUIPPED 





Vy 
a 


TRI-ROTOR TRANSFER PUMP MODEL 100 BVM— T H E Y A L E & T oO Ww N E Mi F G s Cc oO . 
Driven by gears integral with the motor and enease: 


in oil. Capacity 110 G.P.M. at 690 R.PLM STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Program 


for the 


ANNUAL CONVENTION AND TRADE EXHIBIT 


of the 


NATIONAL OIL MARKETERS ASSOCIATION 


October 27—29. 1936 


TUESDAY, OCT. 27th ouflaged Activities Sapping Foun- 
dations of the Republic.”’ 


M. B. Whiting, Clifton Forge, Va., 4:00 P. M.—Inspection of Petroleum 


Presiding. 








9:00 A. M.—Registration and Distri- 


bution of N. O. M. A. Convention 
and Trade Exhibit Badges to Inde- 
pendent Oil Jobbers and Exhib- 
itors at N. O. M. A. Registration 
Desk at Entrance to Exhibition 
Hall in Hotel Stevens. 


9:00 A. M.—Formal Opening of N. O. 


10 


M. A. Trade Exhibit in Exhibition 
Hall. 


:30 A. M.—Formal Opening 1936 


Annual Convention in Exhibition 
Hall. 

Call to Order by President M. B. 
Whiting. 

Address of Welcome by Hon. Ed- 
ward J. Kelly, Mayor of Chicago. 
Address by President Whiting on 
‘What Price Independence?’’ 
Address by Warren C. Platt, Presi- 
dent, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
on “WHAT TOMORROW HOLDS 
FOR THE JOBBER”. 

Discussion and Comments from 
the floor by independent oil job- 
bers. 

Appointment of Convention Com- 
mittees. 

Adjournment for lunch. 


2:00 P. M.—Call to Order by Presi- 


dent M. B. Whiting. 

Address by Harry Curran Wilbur, 
Managers’ Consultant, Chicago on 
“SOME SINISTER FORCES BE- 
HIND CONSUMER CO-OPERA- 
TIVES—A Partial Study of Cam- 


Exhibit in the Museum of Science 
and Industry, 57th Street and 
Lake Michigan, Chicago: Those 
desiring to see this Exhibit should 
be at the Museum at 4:00 P. M. 
where special guides will take 
you through. 


6::00 P. M—ACQUAINTANCE PAR- 


TY in the Exhibition Hall, Stevens 


Hotel; A surprise and a treat for 
all. 


8:00 P. M.—Closing of N. O. M. A. 


Trade Exhibit for the day. 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 28th 


Roy R. Fisher, Detroit, Presiding. 
9:00 A. M.—Registration and Distri- 


bution of N. O. M. A. Conven- 
tion and Trade Exhibit Badges to 
Independent Oil Jobbers and Ex- 
hibitors at N. O. M. A. Registra- 
tion Desk, Entrance to Exhibt 
Hall, Hotel Stevens. 


9:00 A. M.—N. O. M. A. Trade Ex- 


hibit in Exhibition Hall of Hotel 
Stevens open for inspection. 


10:30 A. M.—N. O. M. A. Convention 


Session Continued in Exhibition 
Hall of Hotel Stevens. 

Call to Order by Vice-President 
Roy R. Fisher. 

Address by Vice-President Roy R. 
Fisher on “THE INDEPENDENT 
OIL JOBBERS’ NEED OF A NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION.” 

Address by Russell Hardy, Anti- 
Trust Division, U. S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, D. C., on 
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“THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS OF 
THE UNITED STATES”. 


Address by Ralph E. Burdick, Du- 
luth, Minn., on “DAMAGE SUITS 
IN ANTI-TRUST CASES.” 
Address by Wm. Earle White, Pe- 
tersburg, Va., on “FOLLOWING 
THROUGH IN YOUR STATE.” 
Discussion and Comments from 
the Floor by independent oil job- 
bers. 

Annual Report of Secretary Paul 
E. Hadlick. 

Report on Nominations for N. O. 
M. A. Board of Directors by the 
Nominating Committee. 

Election of Board of Directors for 
ensuing year. 

Adjournment for lunch. 


2:00 P. M.—Special Session on ‘‘The 
Iowa Plan Of Marketing’’, Harry 
Fee, Waterloo, Iowa, Presiding. 
Address by Henry E. Wormhoudt, 
Vice-President, Cushman-Wilson 
Oil Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
on ‘‘How The ‘Iowa Plan’ START- 
ED”. Address by E. L. Barringer, 
Editorial Staff, NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NeEws, on “HOW THE 
‘IOWA PLAN’ CAME INTO GEN- 
ERAL OPERATION.” 

Address by Charles Rohr, Log 
Cabin Oil Company, Mason City, 
Iowa, on “HOW THE ‘IOWA 
PLAN’ IS WORKING OUT IN 
IOWA”. 

Discussion and Comments from 
the Floor by independent oil job- 
bers. 

8:00 P. M.—Closing of N. O. M. A. 
Trade Exhibit for the day. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 29th 
M. B. Whiting, Clifton Forge, Vir- 
ginia, Presiding. 


9:00 A. M.—Registration and _ Dis- 
tribution of N. O. M. A. Conven- 
tion and Trade Exhibit Badges to 
Independent Oil Jobbers and Ex- 
hibitors at N. O. M. A. Registra- 


» 
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tion Desk, Entrance to Exhibition 
Hall, in Hotel Stevens. 

9:00 A. M.—N. O. M. A. Trade Exhibit 
in Exhibit Hall, Hotel Stevens, 
Open for inspection. 

10:30 A. M.—N. O. M. A. Convention 
Session Centinued in Exhibition 
Hall. 

Call to Order by President M. B. 
Whiting. 

Address by G. Denny Moore, Man- 
aging Director, Gasoline Pump 
Manufacturers Association, New 
York, on ‘‘Jobbers Opportunity in 
Merchandising”’. 

Discussion and comments from 
the floor by independent oil job- 
bers. 

Address by P. J. Schroeder, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Chairman, In- 
dustrial Code Conference for the 
Marketing Division of the Petro- 
leum Industry in the Middle West- 
ern United States, on “THE 
DRAFTING OF THE PROPOSED 
CODE.” 

Address by W. R. McCain, Spring- 
field, Missouri, on “THE CHI- 
CAGO CODE CONFERENCES.” 
Discussion to determine the at- 
titude of the N. O. M. A. towards 
the proposed Petroleum Market- 
ing Code and the Appointment of 
N. O. M. A. representatives to at- 
tend the Code Conference to be 
called by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Report of Convention Committees. 
Adjournment of 1936 N. O. M. A. 
Annual Convention. 

8:00 P. M.—Final closing of the 1936 
N. O. M. A. Trade Exhibit. 


NOTE 

The TRADE EXHIBIT located on the same 
floor and as a part of the same hall in which 
Convention Sessions are held is presented for 
the education and convenience of independent 
oil jobbers in the comparing and purchasing 
of equipment and supplies. All delegates and 
visitors are urged to inspect every display in 
this varied and comprehensive TRADE EX- 
HIBIT. 
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National Oil Marketers’ Convention 


Carries On 27-Year Tradition 


CHICAGO 
ETROLEUM jobbers gath- 
Prerins in Chicago next week 
for the annual convention 
of the National Oil Marketers 
Association will be continuing 
the 27-year-old tradition of job- 
bers meeting to discuss com- 
mon problems, and of point- 
ing to outstanding marketing 
events through convention de- 
liberations, addresses and reso- 
lutions. 

No lineal descendants are to- 
day’s marketers of those 36 job- 
bers who gathered in Chicago 
during July, 1909, to form that 
first organization with 25 char- 
ter members. Yet in the na- 
tional conventions through the 
years, in spite of changes in 
name, the passage of old job- 
bers and rise of new ones, runs 
the thread of the jobber’s con- 
tribution to the industry’s mar- 
keting history. 

In reviewing the parade of 
national conventions and events 
through the pages of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NeEws three signifi- 
cant periods are evident, show 
ing the problems of the mo- 
ment with the trials, triumphs 
and tribulations of the jobber. 

The first period covers the 
jobber from his first national 


By E. L. BARRINGER 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


organization into the World 
war, with its disrupting influ- 
ence on some basic jobber poli- 
cies. Through this period, as 
well as others, were left the 
marks of battle with refiners, 
with Standard Oil, and with leg- 
islative bodies. 

The second period came out 
of some changes caused by the 
war and by the rise of the au- 
tomobile and good roads, cul- 
minating in the endeavor to 
weld jobbers together under a 
jobber brand. At one time it 
seemed that a huge merger of 
individual jobber businesses 
was in the making. 

After this second period had 
waned there was a lapse in na- 
tional organization. Interest of 
all types of marketers was cen- 
tered on codes, first the volun- 
tary code, then the NRA. Then 
comes the third and current 
period, with the National Oil 
Marketers Association on the 
eve of another national conven- 
tion. 

Back of that first national 
association were the beginnings 
of an independent jobber busi- 





August, 1914, was one of the 
oil marketing. Here is the record. 
The World war was declared. 


in Oklahoma. 


jobbers about a source of supply. 


One jobber remembers buying 





Hectic Days for Jobbers, August, 1914 


most hectic months in the annals of 


The Allies entered the oil market along the Gulf coast, buying 
everything in the line of gasoline that refiners could offer. 

Then a hurricane swept the Gulf coast, crippling refineries. 

The Allies moved inland for gasoline supplies, and filled their orders 


In the same month the Cushing field started to salt water, searing 


Tank car prices advanced 8 and 9 cents in short order, and tank 
car prices in Oklahoma shot above the tank wagon price in Chicago. 
a tank car of Pennsylvania gasoline 
at 6 cents. Shipment had been delayed for a few days. When the car 
arrived a week later the tank car market was 12 cents. 








ness that made possible an or- 
ganization. Jobbers who re- 
member those early years relate 
how men hesitated to enter the 
oil business against Standard 
Oil competition. Capital was 
difficult to obtain once the man 
with the money bags learned 
the loan was for an oil business. 


Then in the first decade of the 
present century more and more 
men began marketing oil prod- 
ucts and in July, 1909, Nation- 
AL PETROLEUM NEws, still un- 
der six months of age, reported 
that jobbers were to meet and 
organize at the Great Northern 
hotel in Chicago on July 15, 16, 
and 17. 


OYAL F. ROSS, in the Chi- 

cago Office of the American 
Steel Package Co., Defiance, 
Ohio, was credited with doing 
the organization work. His 
aides were Charles H. Moore, 
Moore Oil Co., Cincinnati, and 
KF. C. Bretsnyder, Bell Oil Co., 
St. Louis. True to newspaper 
tradition NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News boldly announced that 500 
letters had been mailed and 100 
jobbers already were pledged to 
join. 

The jobbers did move into 
Chicago on July 15, 36 strong, 
and an organization was start- 
ed. First the name was the 
National Petroleum Marketers 
Association. On a motion by 
E. E. Bromeling, Advance 
}rease & Chemical Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., the word “‘independ- 
ent’? was to be inserted and by 
a 20 to 3 vote the original name 
was changed to the Independent 
Petroleum Marketers Associa- 
tion. 

The officers of that first asso 
ciation were Thos. L. Hisgen, 
Four Brothers Independent Oil 
Co., Springfield, Mass., and Al- 
bany, N. Y., president; and 
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Warren C. Platt, publisher of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
secretary. The convention unan- 
imously endorsed Mr. Platt’s 
new publication. 


During the first years jobbers 
held several other meetings. 
One was at Niagara Falls, Can- 
ada, Oct. 16 and 17, 1909, the 
other in Minneapolis, Jan. 28 
and 29, 1910. Action at these 
meetings may logically be 
grouped together in arriving at 
the early deliberation that fore- 
cast the dominant jobber trend 
in marketing for many years to 
come. 


OBBERS united with refiners, 
J in the National Petroleum 
Association for a national legis- 
lative campaign, working with 
the National Civic Federation. 
The program called for anti- 
discrimination laws, for anti- 
disclosure laws, and for the end 
of wasteful inspection and for 
uniform inspection laws, 


Anti-discrimination laws were 
a fighting issue with jobbers in 
those formative years. Numer- 
ous NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
articles indicated efforts by job- 
bers for such a state law. Tank 
wagon kerosine prices were not 
uniform in those days and there 
is some evidence to think prices 
were arrived at without much 
regard to any formulae. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
however, endeavored to collect 
tank wagon prices and in the 
September, 1909, issue began 
publishing such a price table. 
There were two columns in this 
price table. One was for prices 
“where there is competition.”’ 
The other listed cities ‘“‘where 
there is NOcompetition.” 
Through this service jobbers 
throughout the country kept in- 
formed of prices outside their 
own territory. 

Various states have local 
anti-discrimination history to 
relate, but there were two not- 
able national events in this is- 
sue. One was the case under 
the North Carolina law against 
Standard Oil in police court at 
Raleigh. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
issue for January, 1911, car- 
ried a detailed account of the 
trial. Charges were that Stand- 
ard Oil reduced kerosine prices 
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Loading rack at the bulk plant of the L. V. Nicholas Oil Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
This scene took place back in 1921 





in Raleigh, below that for oth- 
er cities in the state, in Jan- 
uary, 1910, when competition 
developed through Indian Re- 
fining Co. entered the market. 
The next month’s issue reported 
that Standard Oil won its case. 

The other national event 
came shortly after the outbreak 
of the World war. Crude had 
advanced 10 cents. Tank wag- 
on prices in the middle west 
had been cut 1 cent. Jobbers, 
thoroughly aroused, held a 
meeting in Chicago and raised 
a sizable war chest to publicize 
their cause. Then they took 
their complaint to the Federal 
Trade Commission in Washing- 
ton. 

One of the features back of 
the complaint, as developed in 
the hearings, was the changing 
tank wagon price structure. A 
price basis for the territory was 
taking shape, with prices varied 
by tenths of a cent to compen- 
sate for freight rate differences, 
much as they vary today. Job- 


bers, however, marketing over 


a wide territory would cut 
across several different price 
territories as they did not know 
the line where the company had 
set the tenth of a cent differ- 
ence. 

Standard Oil officials charged 
they had a ton of evidence show- 
ing jobbers cutting prices. When 
the evidence was produced in 
Washington it amounted to con- 


siderably less than a ton. The 
commission checked the _ evi- 
dence (price tickets) and found 
in most cases the cuts amounted 
to a fraction of a cent, indica- 
tive that apparently a jobber 
had one price that he applied 
to his whole territory that might 
eut across several price zones 
of Standard Oil. 


The upshot was that tank 
wagon was raised 1.5 cents. One 
cent was to restore the cut. The 
half-cent compensated for the 
crude advance. Jobbers with- 
drew their complaint, but the 
commission continued to make 
a finding. 


Inspection Laws Were Issue 


Oil inspection laws’ which 
were an issue with jobbers back 
in 1909 are still somewhat of 
an issue with jobbers today. 
Originally inspection laws were 
to prevent gasoline from being 
mixed into kerosine. Kerosine 
then was the main oil product 
for stoves and lamps, and gaso- 
line was an unwanted product. 


The nub of the jobber’s com- 
plaint was the lack of well es- 
tablished inspection specifica- 
tions and high inspection fees. 
High fees charged in the old 
days are evident from an ar- 
ticle in the February, 1910, is- 
sue reporting that Oklahoma 
was considering a schedule on 
kerosine, based on 50-gallon 
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tn early day bull plant of the 


MAagonsS were 


Iinois Independent Oil Co., 
filled by hand pump 


Lincoln, IU. Tank 





barrel 


barrels, of 70 
when the produce was in bar- 
rels, 40 cents a barrel when in 
tank cars, and 10 cents a barrel 
at refineries. 


cents a 


Much of the inspection law 
criticism has been silenced now 
with fees much lower. Jobbers 
still complain about paying for 
gasoline and kerosine inspec- 
tion, but the rate now is only a 
few cents per barrel. 

Anti-disclosure was another 
vital issue back at that 1909 
series of meetings, and jobbers 
actively sought state laws to 
prevent railroads from disclos- 
ing to competitors the source of 
the supply. Stories about 
charges of unfair competition 
bob up in NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News’ early issues, but reso- 
lutions about anti-disclosure 
laws did not come before con- 
vention after the first meetings. 

The intense feeling between 
jobbers and Standard Oil is evi- 


dent from the large number of 
articles in NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEws relating raids on the job- 
ber’s business. The Waters- 
Pierce company, with its oust- 
ing from the state of Texas, and 
its tactics around St. Louis, re- 
ceived considerable attention. 


The Crystal Oil Case 


Outstanding in this battle 
between jobbers and Stand- 
ard Oil was the famous Crys- 
tal Oil Co. case in which a 
jobber recovered triple dam- 
ages, and the case was re- 
ported fully in NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM News. The issue of 
June, 1910, carried the complete 
account. Then in the following 
month the legal side of the case 
was reviewed in an article by 
Frank S. Dunshee, identified 
above the story as the “attor- 
ney who won the first damage 
case against the Standard Oil.”’ 


Evidence showed that Crystal 





A great many of the issues 


the marketing branch 





Nothing New Under the Sun 


and problems that the oil 
particularly, 
the news columns of 15 to 25 years ago, a study of the early issues of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM News shows. Here are a few headings that appeared 
in its issues of more than 20 years ago: 


THO TAPIN AGAIMAE MIGRICAN: (CHUGO = Kincsissssscinsccccinicccpeasciccecscdoascasaees May, 1909 
Minnesota’s attorney-general tries to ban colored kerosine....June, 1909 
Refiners marketing direct, a threat to jobber markets .........Sept., 1909 
How Milwaukee jobber cut evaporation 10SS 0... ceeeeeseeeeneees Sept., 1909 
Pisst BIGONOL-CRBOLING SULVSY TODOTE oi iccicscssisaccescccessesscssosonesensonsens Nov., 1909 
Standard Oil charged reverting to manufacturing only............ July, 1909 
“Telegraph Your Congressman” on legislation. ...........cccsseesseeee May, 1909 
Rimte GORENOT Wl PABOIINIO TIOOG, wis cicscc vey seccceceicecieseesscucdcccacstonsemmcdensons Dec., 1913 
Crude supply to be exhausted in 27 Years <.6.ss..cci..scsicsccesesscceiess Feb., 1909 


industry, 


is encountering today figured in 











Oil, a Des Moines jobber, peace- 
fully went about its business 
during the 1890s buying kero- 
sine from Standard Oil and de 
livering it to consumers around 
town. Crystal Oil wanted 0.5 
cent more margin (maybe the 
first ‘‘more margin’”’ plea) and 
when Standard Oil refused Crys- 
tal began buying from _ the 
Paragon Refining Co. depot just 
established in Des Moines. 

Crystal charged that Stand- 
ard Oil put a “dummy” company 
in Des Moines to raid its busi- 
ness in a six-weeks’ intensive 
campaign. Charges were made 
that drivers for this ‘‘dummy”’ 
company told consumers they 
were independent operators. 
This price war came in 1898. 
Crystal sold its business, valued 
at $15,000, to an attorney 
named C. L. Nourse for $2100 
cash. Nourse turned the busi- 
ness over to Standard Oil. 
While the $2100 paid Crystal's 
debts, nothing was leff for 
stockholders. 


RYSTAL filed its suit May 12, 
1900, asking $50,000 dam- 
ages. The petition was thrown 
out on a demurrer. Then Iowa 
in 1904 enacted an anti-dis- 
crimination law. Crystal _ re- 
newed its suit and the decree 
was handed down May 16, 1910. 
The court held that Stand- 
ard Oil had interfered with con- 
tracts between Crystal Oil and 
its customers, tlie contract be- 
ing the card hung in the window 
when a customer wanted the 
Crystal tank wagon to stop with 
kerosine. Crystal claimed a 
monthly kerosine business ot 
20,000 to 25,000 gallons, and 
that its only competitors had 
been 160 grocery and 40 drugs 
stores in Des Moines selling 
Standard Oil kerosine. The 
award from Standard Oil was 
$6120, plus interest at 6 per 
cent for the ten previous years. 
Other issues, as the auction- 
eer says “too numerous to men- 
tion’’ came before jobbers, but 
a sketch of annual convention 
reveals jobber marketing 
events. 

The 1910 convention at Louis- 
ville commended the Crystal Oil 
Co. suit. Refiners and supply 
men were admitted to member- 
ship. Proposed freight rate ad- 
vances were condemned. Grant- 
ing of a federal charter by con- 
gress to the Rockefeller Foun 
dation was condemned as set 
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ting up a new way for Stand- 
ird Oil manipulations. Georgia 
was urged to enact an anti-dis- 
crimination law. 


Jobbers at the 1911 conven- 
tion in St. Louis asked the bu- 
vreau of explosives to investigate 
and regulate natural gas gaso- 
line shipments. The battle of 
wooden vs. metal barrels was 
on. Jobbers agreed to use steel 
or iron drums within two years, 
providing carriers granted a 
freight rate one class lower than 
on wooden barrels. 


PPARENTLY jobbers’ en- 
C& joyed themselves aside from 
the sumptuous banquets. After 
one of the sessions at St. Louis, 
Secretary Platt announced 
street cars were waiting to take 
visitors on a sightseeing tour, in- 
cluding some big breweries. 


At Minneapolis in 1912, Sec- 
retary Platt proudly announced 
a $750 cash balance. Jobbers 
talked about a model storage 
ordinance, A report was received 
on establishing terms and al- 
lowances in the oil trade. Job- 
bers talked about a collection 
agency (to be established later 
as one of the outstanding asso- 
ciation activities of the period). 
Jobbers also talked about means 
of arbitration between refiners 
and jobbers. 


In 1913 at Cleveland a com- 
mittee was authorized to pro- 
ceed with an arbitration board. 
Uniform tests were approved. 
A blanket insurance policy on 
accident cases was considered. 
Jobbers urged scientific meth- 
ods in seeking crude oil. 

At Chicago in 1914 the cred- 
it and collection department of 
the association was authorized 
and Secretary Platt’s office 
swung into action. A central 
testing laboratory was _ pro- 
posed. The consideration of 
some common trade mark for 
the first time came before the 
association. The suggestion 
was for members to obtain con- 
sumer advertising material 
through the association. The 
cause of independence was to 
be proclaimed with a red ‘‘I” 
insignia. Jobbers began _in- 
vestigating possibilities of reg- 
istering a master trade-mark. 

In 1915 at Milwaukee the as- 
sociation’s name was changed 
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to the Independent Oil Men’s 
Association. The association 


was incorporated and the flat 
$10 assessment was eliminated. 
New dues were based on dollar 
volume, starting at 25 cents per 
$1000 up to $200,000 annual 
sales and a top of 1 cent per 
$1000 over $1,000,000 sales. 
Minimum dues were $25, maxi- 
mum $100. Jobbers wanted a 
uniform notice on returning of 
drums, with a charge to be made 
if drums were not returned in 
30 days. 


Secretary Platt at this con- 
vention was re-elected. He re- 
signed, but agreed to continue 
the work until a successor was 
selected. The new secretary 
was E. E. Grant, and association 
offices were set up at 110 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Mr. 
Grant had been a refiner in Can- 
ada, then in charge of the Chi- 
cago office of the Riverside Oil 
Co., before joining the associa- 
tion. 


At the 1916 convention in Chi- 
cago the sessions for the first 
time were departmentalized, 
and quality was the Keynote of 
merchandising talks. Directors 
were asked to press for uniform 
inspection laws. A committee 
was recommended by directors 
to develop devices for using 








M. B. Whiting 
M. B. Whiting Oil Co., Clifton Forge, 
Va., elected as president of N.O.M.A. at 
1935 convention 


kerosine as motor fuel for auto- 
mobiles. Sentiment was evi- 
dent that jobbers did not favor 
the government setting gaso- 
line specifications. This point 
will be taken up later, as the 
dominant transition issue _ be- 
tween the first and second job- 
ber periods. 


The 1917 convention was also 
in Chicago. Blending losses 
and evaporation were discussed. 
Jobbers were urged to remem- 
ber they were selling ‘‘service’’, 
and were urged to know their 
costs. H. L. Doherty, Cities 
Service Co., was a speaker say- 
ing the industry ‘‘must be sta 
bilized”’ and clubable. By club- 
able he meant the weeding out 
of oil men who wanted to cash 
in on their nuisance value. 


The 1918 convention in New 
York apparently was not up to 
standard. It was just a month 
before the Armistice, and the 
Spanish Flu epidemic had led 
to rumors that the convention 
would be called off, but 300 reg- 
istered. Jobbers were critical 
of eastern refiners for not tak- 
ing care of jobbers during the 
war. And the I. O. M. A. was 
merged with the American Pe- 
troleum League, the original 
name continuing. 


Jobbers Subscribe to Liberty 
Loan 


In spite of war handicaps job 
bers dug down in their pockets 
ene night and took $250,000 in 
bonds of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan off the market. Also, en- 
couraging were the reports that 
gasolineless Sundays had saved 
25,000,000 gallons to provide 
necessary fuel for the Allies. 


The World war had a pro- 
found effect on oil marketing, 
just as it did on business in 
general. In searching through 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
files it is evident that the war, 
plus some developments a few 
years later, paved the way for a 
new type of jobber set-up, and 
the rise of the Red Hat move- 
ment in the 1920s. 


Contributions of the war pe- 
riod were the standardization 
of gasoline specifications and 
what seem to be permanently 
higher freight rates. The in- 
creased number of automobiles 
manufactured and the good 
roads movement after the war 











sition of marketing. 

Prior to the World War the 
jobber’s business was consid- 
erably different that it was be- 
ginning in the 1920s. The older 
jobber marketed over a wide 
area. Kerosine was the prin- 
cipal product, then gasoline be- 
gan coming to the front. Prod- 
ucts would be received at a bulk 
plant, barreled there and 
shipped to distributing depots. 


One large Iowa jobber, for ex- 
ample, operated in over 200 
towns. In these towns the job- 
ber erected a sheet iron depot. 
Kerosine in drums was shipped 
all over the state, at an intra- 
state rate of about 1 cent a gal- 
lon, to these depots. Some local 
boy was hired as the agent, and 
he peddled the products from 
the depot to consumers. 


Gravity a Sales Point 


The jobber’s outstanding 
sales point on gasoline was 
gravity. In fact, Wisconsin en- 
acted a law requiring gravity 
posting on the service station 
gasoline pumps. Even today, 
pumps in Wisconsin bear a sma}! 
metal label showing the gravity. 


Jobbers had been brought up 
marketing high gravity products 
trom the Pennsylvania field. As 
the discovery of oil spread west- 
ward across Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois and into the Mid-Conti- 
nent the gravity of refined prod- 
ucts dropped progressively. 
While the competition was han- 
dling lower gravity western oils 
the jobbers continued to push 
high gravity, charging a premi- 
um of 3 to 5 or more cents. 
Freight rates were much lower 
in those days, and the rate from 
Oil City to Chicago and Milwau- 
kee was about 1 cent a gallon. 


Jobbers continued merrily on 
their way, selling gasoline at a 
premium, seeking business in 
the quality market. Conven- 
tion speakers also urged ‘‘quali- 
ty merchandise.’”’ In those days 
garages were not heated in win- 
ter, and automobile engines 
were considerably different than 
today, so quality had its fol- 
lowing. 


Competition over’ gasoline 
gravity became so heated in the 
fall of 1916 Standard Oil adver- 
tised against gravity. The Sep- 
tember, 1916, issue had a lead 


story about Standard Oil ad- 
vertising in Milwaukee news- 
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played their part in the tran- 
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Vice-president of N.O.M.A. Argo Oil 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
papers, and the ad was re- 


produced, pointing out that Red 
Crown was as fine as any gaso- 
line on the market and that 
Milwaukee motorists were be- 
ing bilked out of thousands of 
dollars annually buying premi- 
um gasoline. Milwaukee job- 
bers posted a price 4.4 cents 
above Standard Oil. 


The World War, however, 
was the beginning of the end of 
the gravity specifications. At 
the 1916 convention jobbers 
made known their dislike of the 
government establishing speci- 
fications, but some standard had 
to be set up during the war so 
the government could get uni- 
form. motor fuel regardless of 
the crude run through the re- 
finery. 

The Navy department, Bu- 
reau of Mines, and the oil in- 
dustry co-operated in writing 
specifications. Gravity declined 
as the dominant specification, 
the distillation curve was con- 
sidered most essential in deter- 
mining gasoline grades. That 
was the beginning of ‘New 
Navy” gasoline, the forefather 
of U. S. Motor gasoline. Anti- 
knock was some five years in 
the future. 

Refiners and jobbers learned 
one lesson out of an interesting 
war experience. General Per- 
shing had cabled back for a 
better grade of aviation gaso- 
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line. German planes could out- 
climb those of the Aliies, giv- 
ing them a tremendous advan- 
tage. American oil men asked 
for a sample of German gasoline 
from the first plane brought 
down intact. Analysis of that 
sample showed an end point un- 
der 300. 


German oil men had learned 
the trick. Ordinary grade gaso- 
line was redistilled. A light frac- 
tion at the top was taken off, 
yielding a low end point gaso- 
line. American oil men learned 
the lesson from that sample, 
and soon supplied a comparable 
fuel for planes of the Allies. 
Some jobbers also adopted the 
practice. Stills were built at 
bulk plants. The top cut was 
taken off, producing a gasoline 
with an end point around 375, 
the remainder was marketed as. 
napatha. 


So out of the war came speci 
fication gasoline, and a more 
scientific approach to produc- 
ing a motor fuel to fit the auto- 
mobile engine. In a few years 
anti-knock through cracking, 
and the addition of benzol and 
ethyl fluid, were to be factors in 
determining quality. 


HE rise of automobile sales 

after the war, along with en- 
gine improvements, left their 
mark on the jobber. Automo- 
bile Facts And Figures shows 
only four passenger cars regis- 
terin 1895. Registration broke 
over the 1,000,000 mark in 1913, 
over 2,000,000 in 1915, over 10.- 
000,000 in 1922. Gasoline con- 
sumption rose sharply, servicé 
stations became more important 
outlets, and the number of job-, 
bers after the motorist’s oil dol- 
lars began to rise. 


Equally important was the 
good roads movement after the 
war. Cities and states were 
brought closer together, and 
motorists could drive their cars 
all year. Jacking up the car for 
winter storage was ended. 


Good roads, with more and 
better automobiles, in the early 
1920’s brought the jobber closer 
together also. In the old kKero- 
sine days jobbers had common 
interests in legislative matters, 
freight rates, and prices. Yet on 
straight marketing problems 
each operated in his own coni- 
munity. The customer was fixed 
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Developed slowly by Hose Specialists ... made “right” 


..- thoroughly proved before it was put on the market 
THAT’S WHY DELMAR-DB (°s"*";"") HOSE IS RELIABLE! 


TO you DELMAR-DB may be new, but to a group 
of hose experts in the Electric Hose & Rubber 
Co. plant it is over three years old. These men 
“lived with it” for many months before it even 
looked like hose...when it was just a mass of 
ingredients, one of which was DuPrene*. Under 
ideal conditions, unhampered by precedent, with- 
out competition to hurry them, these men experi- 
mented and discarded formulas until they hit-upon 
the perfect DuPrene*-base compound for the ser- 
vice...a compound which is a valuable secret today. 


The job of perfecting a carcass construction as 
enduring as the gasoline-proof lining was carried 
through in the same painstaking manner. Labora- 
torv tests followed. Then, came over two years of 





testing in actual service on busy pumps to show- 
up any faults that needed correction. 


Considering its background . . . the way it was 
developed ...the way it was time-proved before 
it was offered for sale... there is no reason why 
DELMAR D-B should be anything but completely 
reliable today. Coupled with the remarkable facts 
presented in the opposite page, it is evident that 
there’s no gamble in accepting the economy and effi- 
ciency which this revolutionary pump hose ¢ffers. 
Any buyer or user of hose can safely have the 
remarkable advantages pictured below. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


*” Du-Prene™ 





rade mark of DuPont 























The automobile and good 
roads made the motorist, the 
industry’s prize customer, mo- 
bile. As inter-city traffic in- 
creased the home town customer 
of one jobber became the po- 
tential transient customer of 
the jobber in the neighboring 
town. Quite clearly, the advan- 
tage lay in brands, especially 
for the integrated company of- 
fering the motorist the same 
trade marked product over a 
wide territory. 


Mergers Become Common 


The day of mergers was at 
hand also. No longer was the 
alignment to be the integrated 
Standard Oil against the field 
of the independent producer, 
the independent refiner, and the 
independent jobber. Out of the 
ranks of independents came ver- 
tical mergers, increasing the 
number of integrated compa- 
nies. Jobbers were entering the 
period of operating against a 
number of integrated compa- 
nies, one of which continued to 
be Standard Oil. 


One merger, for example, in- 
cluded six marketing organiza- 
tions. This was the formation of 
the Transcontinental Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh, reported in the Sept. 
3, 1919, issue of NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NeEws. Marketing com- 
panies listed in the merger were 
the Riverside Eastern Oil Co., 
Riverside Western Oil Co., Riv- 
erside Oil Co. of Illinois, Gaso- 
line Distributing Co., Texas Oil 
& Gas Co., and the Tex-Penn 
Oil Co. 


The issue for the week follow- 
ing also touched on the merger 
trend, with this statement in an 
editorial: 


“The trend of the times is for 
large operating units in the oil 
industry. The exclusively job- 
bing concerns are taking part 
in reorganizations which make 
them part of a refining — and 
perhaps producing as well 
as marketing concern.” 





Apparently the jobber sensed 
the trend of the times. He was 
realizing the effects of war on 
specifications, of good roads, 
and the mergers with the rise 
of brands, as the history of the 


national association marched 
into its second period. 
Against this general back- 
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ground of causes that guided 
the trend in jobbing, the course 
of action taken in conventions 
reveals the details of this second 
period of national associations. 
One saddening note, though, 
was the toll that inevitably had 
to be taken in the ranks of old 
time jobbers. 


Death was nicking into the 
jobber ranks, removing some of 
the older men who struggled 
through those early days of job- 
ber independence and whose 
names were so highly respected 
in their home communities and 
in oil marketing. 


Mergers also were removing 
jobbers, especially larger or- 
ganizations. Some jobbers were 
presented with a golden oppor- 
tunity to financially benefit 
from years of building through 
selling-out. Some jobbers found 
the seeking of an adequate 
source of supply for rapidly 
mounting gasoline gallonage a 
serious problem, solved by an 
alliance with an integrated com- 
pany. 


Some jobbers were the vic- 
tims of the glaring weakness of 
a small business organization, 
which is the strength of large 
corporations — lack of capable 
youngsters coming up through 
the ranks to relieve older men, 
to provide new blood, and to 





Paul E. Hadlick 
Secretary of N.O.M.A., Washington D. C. 





keep the organization in tune 
with changing business condi- 
tions. And, unfortunately, some 
jobbers were victims of their 
own business mistakes. 


Surprisingly enough, how- 
ever, a number of jobbers who 
battled for business twenty or 
more years ago are still active 
in the management of their 
company. 


To compensate for the thin- 
ning ranks of old timers there 
was the rise of the newer, but 
smaller jobber. Some of the 
newer jobbers, of fifteen or 
more years, have built busi- 
nesses quite large compared to 
small jobbers, but the bulk of 
new jobbers operate in a small 
territory. 


é THE old days, a jobber op- 
erated far and wide, at least 
over a good portion of a state 
and across state lines. The num- 
ber of jobbers in some states, 
though, could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The jobber 
industry today can muster some 
members in interstate business, 
others covering a good portion 
of a state, but most jobbers are 
in one city or county. Against a 
hand full of jobbers in a state 
years ago, today there are hun- 
dreds, and the smallest num- 
ber in the midwestern states, 
traditional home of the jobber, 
is about 450 in one state. 


The early post war conven- 
tions, as traced in NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEws files, transacted 
but little business. In 1919 job- 
bers again met in Chicago. The 
country was divided into three 
zones, with one vice-president 
for each zone, and the board 
was increased by two members 
to a total of eight. 


Major-General Leonard Wood 
was the banquet speaker. Guy 
Sweney, Bartles-Sweney Oil Co., 
Peoria, Ill., talked on the need 
for a ‘‘code of ethics.’’ Sweney 
apparently was ten years ahead 
of his time. Jobbers took ac- 
tion to urge the bureau of ex- 
plosives to rescind its orders 
for tank car racks to be 80 feet 
from railroad main lines. 


Members of the U. S. Oil In- 
spectors Association were guests 
of the jobbers. The gist of this 
joint gathering was the oil men 
telling inspectors politely, be- 
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Fifteen 800-gallon Tanks built of Alcoa Aluminum Alloys, by Standard 
Steel Works, Kansas City, Mo., for Shell Petroleum Co., St. Louis. 


Every truck in this fleet carries 3313% 
extra payload, or exactly 200 gallons, be- 
cause it is built light, of Aleoa Aluminum. 

That increased load costs nothing to 
carry. It is Bonus Load, the extra payload 
substituted for dead weight when Alcoa 
\luminum replaces heavier construction 
materials. Since it adds nothing to gross 
weight, it adds absolutely nothing to the 
cost of fuel, oil, tires, ete. In haulage it 
costs zero; on the books it is pure saving. 
The economy soon pays for the more 
efficient body, and afterward may _ be 
credited as pure profit. 

Building with Aleoa Aluminum has 


other advantages as well. Since Aluminum 





is naturally resistant to corrosion, it re- 
quires less frequent painting, and less 
frequent flushing-out. 

You will want to investigate these 
economies before you purchase another 
truck. If your body builder can’t give you 
full information concerning the cost- 
saving shapes and forms of Alcoa Alumi- 
num ready for his use, write to us. We 
will gladly give individual problems of 
design and fabrication close attention. 
and we will also see that you get a copy 
of the comprehensive handbook, “Alcoa 

{luminum for Truck Bodies.” ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2190 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


LUMINUM 





cause the inspectors were 
guests, that they served no func- 
tion for the public. 


California Marketers Attend 


The 1920 convention assem- 
bled in Denver, and for the first 
time California marketers came 
to the meeting. It was the first 
time also that oil shale came 
before jobbers, and the conven- 
tion report in NATIONAL PETRO- 
ILEUM NeEws strongly infers this 
was an error as the oil shale 
people were’ primarily pro- 
moters. 


The convention report listed 
adoption of a proposed code of 
fair trade ethics, introduced by 
a joint committee of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana and job- 
bers. Uniform rules were con- 
sidered governing relations be- 
tween jobbers and _ refiners. 
Main issues were to have an un- 
derstanding on orders on color, 
gravity and the size of the tank 
car. 

The rise of the Red Hat move- 
ment came in the 1921 conven- 
tion, also in Chicago, with the 
new National Petroleum Mar- 
keters Association coming from 
the merger of the Independent 
Oil Men’s Association and the 
American Independent Petrole- 
um Association, and the begin- 
nings of Nicholas regime. 

L. V. Nicholas, Nicholas Oil 
Co., Omaha, was president of 
the American association, and 
was elected president of the 
new NPMA. Mr. Grant, secre- 
tary of IOMA, was secretary of 
the new association. John D. 
Reynolds, secretary of the old 
AIPA, was counsel for the new 
association. ; 

Business was a small part of 
the convention, the outstanding 
action was in minor amend- 
ments to the jobber-refiners uni- 
form rules, and the jobbers ina 
resolution recognized the legiti- 
mate broker. 

The new ‘‘vehicle’’ tax, then 
at the insignificant rate of 1 
cent a gallon, was discussed. 
The president of an oil burner 
company spoke on Kerosine as a 
fuel for heating homes with the 
rise of domestic heating. 

Again in 1922 jobbers as- 
sembled in Chicago, and ac- 
cepted a national advertising 
campaign on “independent oil,”’ 
with a red eagle insignia on 
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Charles Rohr 


Log Cabin Oil Co., Mason City, Iowa, 
one of the speakers on the “Iowa Plan” 





pumps. Jobbers also pledged 
themselves to buy as far as pos- 
sible only from refiners beyond 
Standard Oil control or influ- 
ence. Jobbers approved a paid 
president, and Nicholas contin- 
ued in office. 

Another notable event of this 
convention was the discussion 
by S. S. Cramer, president of 
Wadhams Oil Co., Milwaukee, 
on how his company bought 
‘“‘New Navy” gasoline, and ran 
it through a still to get a 61 
gravity, 370 end point product 
at a cost 1.5 cents above ‘‘New 
Navy.’’ The point back of this 
practice was explained earlier 
in the rise of specifications dur- 
ing the World war. 

Another event touched on a 
problem still present with job- 
bers in southeastern states — 
high freight rates making pur- 
chases from Mid-Continent re- 
finers prohibitive. R. N. Reed, 
Reed Oil Co., Atlanta, spoke on 
freight rates preventing jobbers 
from buying from independent 
refiners. 

The national advertising cam- 
paign accepted at this conven- 
tion had come before a jobber 
meeting in Kansas City during 
March of 1922. Plans formu- 
lated at this meeting called for 
such a campaign through a new 
organization, the Independent 
Oil Men of America, when sup- 





port was obtained from 200 job- 
bers. 

The 1923 convention was in 
Milwaukee, and the report does 
not contain much on the new 
national campaign. The retail 
price structure was under fire, 
however, and charges were 
hurled that in the past eighteen 
months Standard Oil is being 
more interested in protecting 
the crude market had affronted 
the public with its high retail 
prices. 


Days of Long Margins 


Those were the days of the ex- 
ceptionally long margin and 
while jobbers talked of reduc- 
ing retail prices there was no 
general movement in this direc 
tion from jobbers. The historic 
6.6 cent reduction of 1924, when 
South Dakota entered the oi! 
marketing business, was in the 
making. 

Marginal contracts also were 
mixed up in the price discus- 
sion. C. S. Rosenthal, Apex Mo- 
tor Fuel Co., Chicago, was re- 
ported as defending Standard 
Oil retail prices as ‘‘average fair 
markets” so refiners could base 
marginal contracts. 

H. C. Wurster, secretary, 
Hawkeye Oil Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, explained the jobber cou- 
pon exchange system. 


An amusing discussion was 
reported at this convention, in 
the light of later developments. 
To prevent embarrassment, 
names will be overlooked. The 
discussion was on whether serv 
ice stations should contain rest 
rooms. An executive for one 
large jobber company flatly told 
the convention that his company 
did not believe in building rest 
rooms. Service stations, he re- 
lated, were being built to get 
the most number of cars under 
the roof, and rest rooms just 
wasted space. (This company to- 
day has grade A rest rooms in 
stations.) 

At Cleveland in 1924 a meet- 
ing of 150 Red Hat jobbers was 
held the day before the Nationa! 
Petroleum Marketer’s Associa- 
tion convention. At the main 
convention trustees of the In 
dependent Oil Men of America 
reported they hoped to start th 
national advertising campaign 
by “‘next spring.’’ 

NPMA jobbers referred to the 
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board the question of an oil 
exchange, and authorized the 
board to investigate possibili- 
ties of a collective gasoline buy- 
ing agency and to establish such 
an agency if deemed advisable. 

President Nicholas proposed 
a form of jobber contract — a 
3-cent minimum margin with a 
50-50 split when the margin was 
above 4.5 cents. No action was 
taken by the association on the 
proposal. 


Making History at Louisville 


The 1925 convention in Louis- 
ville made history by the multi- 
tude of accomplishments. 

Directors decided to establish 
a department of industrial lu- 
brication engineering. 

A resolution was adopted fa- 
voring a retail and tank wagon 
market for gasoline based on 
the spot market. 

A resolution was adopted for 
lower tank car prices to petro- 
leum distributors than to casual 
buyers such as industrial ac- 
counts. 

‘The: possibilities of group li- 
ability insurance was to be in- 
vestigated. 

A vote of confidence was 
given the committee investigat- 
ing possibilities of a jobber 
owned cracking plant. A com- 
mittee had reported results of 
a preliminary survey by a New 
York engineering firm, and was 
talking about plants at St. Louis 
and near Tulsa. 

Co-operative buying over the 
past year was reported as suc- 
cessful. F. H. Emig, head of the 
buying department, related that 
he could not serve all jobbers 
on account of geographic loca- 
tion. Some jobbers, however, 
were buying a tank car a month, 
some others 10 to 15 cars. 

The jobbers heard and ap- 
proved advertising plans of the 
Independent Oil Men of America 
for 1926. 

At the 1926 convention in At- 
lantic City the IOMA public re- 
lations man reported that Red 
Eagle signs, insignia of IOMA 
jobbers, was flying in 4000 
towns. 

An address bearing on the 
main gasoline’ specifications 
problem of the day was given 
by Dr. G. G. Brown, University 
of Michigan, who told jobbers 
that natural gasoline had anti- 
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knock value, and would give 
jobbers an opportunity to com- 
pete with Standard Oil. 


In the background of the sub- 
ject of this address was the 
search by midwestern jobbers 
and refiners for a motor fuel to 
compete with Ethyl in anti- 
knock qualities on account of 
the long term exclusive contract 
of the Standard of Indiana. 


The issue had its roots back 
in the beginning of cracking, 
to produce more motor fuel 
from a barrel of crude, and in 
the July, 1913, issue there was 
a story about a ‘‘new refining 
process”’ that will convert three- 
fourths of crude into gasoline. 
In the technical division of the 
industry the Burton process of 
the Indiana Standard and its 
product, ‘‘Motor Spirits,’’ was a 
lively topic. 


Ethyl Enters 


Ethyl fluid came into the mar- 
keting scene in the early 1920’s, 
then was withdrawn. Regula- 
tions for mixing ethyl] fluid at 
refineries were promulgated and 
Ethyl gasoline returned in 
1926. In those days Ethyl gaso- 
line was a premium motor fuel, 
3 cents above what would now 
be termed ‘regular,’ and a 
high anti-knock gasoline mar- 
ket was being created by the 
trend towards high compression 
engines. Ethyl fluid in ‘“regu- 
lar’’ gasoline came years later. 

In the shuffle over ethyl, the 
Indiana Standard came out with 
an exclusive contract for mid- 
western sales until 1929. Job- 
bers and refiners turned their 
attention to producing a high 
anti-knock premium motor fuel, 
without the benefit of ethyl 
fluid. They turned to cracked 
gasoline, natural gasoline, and 
benzol to produce a competitive 
motor fuel. Benzol had long 
been recognized for its anti- 
knock value in gasoline, but a 
limited supply had restricted its 
application in the motor fuel 
field. 

The outstanding event of the 
1927 convention at Chicago was 
the resignation of President 
Nicholas, with the association 


reverting to an honorary presi-. 


dent from the membership list, 
ind a paid secretary. 

This convention was the meet- 
ing of the Independent Oil Men 





of America, for in the spring 
of 1927 the National Petroleum 
Marketer’s Association had been 
absorbed. The IOMA set-up in 
brief required members to be 
members also of the NPMA, 
hence the IOMA was the inner 
association for jobbers market- 
ing under a common brand. 


The convention was reported 
to be a business conference, and 
a prediction came from Harry 
Brownell, Brownell Oil Corp., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., that jobbers 
may some day merge into an 
integrated company instead of 
remaining as individual  busi- 
ness men in an association. 


Such a far reaching thought 
failed to cause any unusual 
stir, NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws 
reported, and President Nich- 
Olas followed up with the an- 
nouncement that he had been 
working on a preliminary cap- 
ital set-up. 


But the second national as- 
sociation period was waning. 
Fxact causes would be a story 
unto itself. In passing it could 
be noted that numerous large 
jobbers did not come under the 
RKed Hat banner. Some dropped 
cut of association activities 
carly, when it became apparent 
that the Red Hat movement was 
io be the Keystone of the asso- 
ciations. Others left when the 
NPMA ceased to exist on the 
merger with the IOMA. Then, 
there was the rise of refiner’s 
brands, with jobbers taking on 
these brands instead of the Red 
Hat or their own trade-mark. 


The Independent Oil Men of 
America held conventions in 
Chicago in 1928 and 1929 and 
at the 1929 meeting talked of 
renewing the Red Hat cam- 
paign. The final general gather- 
ing was in St. Louis in 1930 
when a suggestion came from 
the producer’s association for a 
merger of organizations of in- 
dependent jobbers and produc- 
ers. But nothing ever materi- 
alized. 


The thread of other national 
or large sectional organizations 
of jobbers runs through both 
periods. The one most jobbers 
of today will recall was the 
American Oil Men’s Association 
with headquarters in Chicago. 
Conventions were held until 
that in Detroit, Oct. 9 to 11, 
1928. Some previous conven- 
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tions were those in West Baden, 
Indiana, Nov. 2 to 4, 1927, and 
in Chicago, Nov. 16 to 18, 1926. 
Names of some jobbers promi- 
nent in previous national asso- 
cjations appear on programs of 
the American Oil Men’s Asso- 
ciation, and conventions were 
confined to discussions of jobber 
problems, 

Although there was a void 
in association activities begin- 
ning in the late 1920s, the tran- 
sition between the second and 
third periods of national organ- 
izations may be known as the 
“eode’”’ era. Also, state jobber 
associations were holding record 
breaking conventions. 


Code Periods 


The idea of a code bobbed up 
in several of the earlier conven- 
tions, but the general develop- 
ment of the idea came out of 
Virginia. Oil men there consid- 
ered the needs and machinery 
for a state code, that ultimately 
blossomed as a national docu- 
ment known as the Federal 
Trade Commission code. 


Then came the industry's sec- 
ond national code, under the 
National Recovery Act, started 
with mass meetings in Chicago 
in June, 1933, one for produc- 
ers, the other for refiners and 
marketers. Out of these mass 
meetings came the final code 
approved by the federal govern- 
ment. 


From mid-1933 through to 
the spring of 1935, when a Su- 
preme Court decision killed the 
NRA, the code was the domi- 
nant factor in marketing. Mem- 
ories of that code, with its writ- 
ing, adoption, interpretations 
and the multitude of regional 
and local meetings, are vivid 
with most jobbers. And while 
jobbers never achieved recogni- 
tion under that code, as did 
other branches of the industry, 
they were called on to be the 
main factor in maintaining local 
committees. 


The third, and current period, 
of national associations started 
several years ago with the for- 
mation of the National Oil Mar- 
keters Association. This organ- 
ization, coming about the time 
jobbers were so interested in the 
code, delayed holding a national 
convention until 1935, when the 
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first meeting with an equipment 
cxposition was held Oct. 29 to 
31, in Chicago. 

E. V. Weber, Eureka Oil Co., 
Reading, Ohio, was the first 
president. M. B. Whiting, M. B. 
Whiting Oil Co., Clifton Forge, 
Va., was the second president, 
elected at the 1935 convention. 
Paul E. Hadlick has been the 


secretary. 
What niche the National Oil 
Marketers Association carves 


for itself in this third period of 


national associations remains 
for some future analysis of the 
dominant issues and trends of 
this generation of marketers. 
And jobbers meeting next week 
in Chicago for the second an- 
nual convention will be think- 
ing and talking about the pres- 
ent and the immediate future 
of the jobber, yet carrying on 
the tradition of those 25 charter 
1-embers meeting back there ip 
July, 1909, at the first conven- 
tien. 


Trade Exhibit By 23 Companies 
To Be Feature Of NOMA Meet 


HEN the caravan of oil 
Wines arrives in Chicago 

Oct. 27 to attend the 
three-day convention of the Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Associa- 
tion it will find waiting a trade 
exhibit comprising a wide varie- 
ty of products displayed by 23 
companies. 

Oil men will have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the latest in 
valves, hose, fittings, oil burn- 
ers, gasoline pumps, lighting 
equipment, air compressors, me- 
ters, packaged oil, lubrication 
equipment, and there will even 
be a ‘Little Theater’’, where 
one of the exhibitors will show 
sound movies pertaining to its 
product. 

The Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
ter Co., Pittsburgh, will dis- 
play a complete line of meters 
and accessories developed ex. 
clusively for the measurement 
of petroleum products. Includ- 
ed will be a 2 14-inch piston tank 
truck meter, a 3-inch piston 
bulk meter, and a 1-inch piston 
service station meter. 

Among this company’s acces- 
sories will be shown a predeter- 
mining valve, by means of which 
the meter automatically shuts 
off after any previously selected 
quantity has been measured. 
Also there will be demonstra- 
tions of the meter duplicator, a 
printing register which provides 
certified delivery slips showing 
the readings at the start and 
finish of any metered sale. Pitts- 
burgh air eliminators, vacuum 


breakers and strainers will also 
be on display. 

A feature of the American 
Can Co.’s display will be a gen- 
erous array of comfortable fur- 
niture for lounging purposes. A 
staff of company representatives 
will be in attendance, headed by 
H. A. Pinney, district sales man- 
ager. This company’s exhibit 
will be conveniently located, di- 
rectly opposite the main en- 
trance on the exhibit floor. 

The Quaker State Oil Refin- 
ing Co., Oil City, Pa., will have 
a display again this year, devot- 
ed to motor oil and lubricants. 
Included in the exhibit will be 
a varied assortment of mer- 
chandising helps and dispensing 
equipment which the company 
features. The booth will be in 
charge of several of the com- 
pany’s sales representatives. 

Service station lighting equip- 
ment will be featured at the ex- 
hibit of the Goodrich Electric 
Co., Inc., Chicago. In the dis- 
play will be stand-lights for 
lighting oil pumps and pump 
islands, flood lights, lift lights, 
and other specialized equip- 
ment of a similar nature. Flood 
lights and stand-lights will be 
shown for use with the new high 
intensity mercury vapor lamps, 
as well as with the standard 
lamp bulbs. 

The Automatic Burner Corp., 
Chicago, will exhibit its line of 
Kleen-Heet and ABC oil burn- 
ers and appliances. 

The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, 
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Pa., will feature its “Little 
Theater’, where a thrilling 
sound picture, ‘“‘Under Control’”’ 
will be shown continuously 
every day and evening during 
the convention. 

So far this year, Pennzoil re- 
ports that over two million peo- 
ple have already visited similar 
Pennzoil theaters at fairs and 
expositions throughout the 
country. The company states 
that the film is packed with 20 
minutes of rapid, breath-taking 
and exciting entertainment, and 
includes no objectionable adver- 
tising. 

The Chek-Chart Corp., Chi- 
cago, will include in its exhibit 
the different types of loose-leaf 
and bound books, large litho- 
graphed diagrams, index card 
arrangements, and other forms 
in which this service is now be- 
ing used by the various oil com- 
panies. 

This company will also dis- 
play its new fourth edition of 
the Service Man’s Guide to Au- 
tomotive Lubrication, the new 
Chexall Accessory Blue Book, 
and a complete line of wall 
charts as they are being used 
by oil companies in all parts of 
the country. 


Canfield’s Golden Anniver- 
sary, 1886-1936, will be the 
theme of the exhibit of Canfield 


we 


Oil Co. at the National Oil Mar- 


keters Association trade ex 
hibit. Various ideas are being 
developed by Canfield’s_ or- 


ganization to remind jobbers 
of the company’s 50 years in 
business. 

The slide film with talkies, 
‘‘There’s Money In Oil’’ will be 
shown to jobbers. The compa- 
ny’s line of Pennsylvania oils 
will be featured in the exhibit. 
Canfield will have a public ad- 
dress system in its space, to 
make announcements about the 
company and its products. The 
system also will be available 
to convention officials to make 
general announcements. 

These are just a few of the 
exhibit features that await the 
oil men who plan to attend the 
convention. Many profitable 
ideas will be found in the dis- 
plays. New developments in 
time and labor saving equip- 
ment, modern dispensing equip- 
ment—many of the new items 
that the marketer reads about 
will be exhibited for his inspec- 
tion, 

Completing the list of exhib- 
itors are the following’  Ben- 
jamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill.; S. F. Bowser & 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Butler 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City; Chevro- 
let Motor Co., Detroit; Electric 
Hose and Rubber Co., Wilming- 








ton, Del.; Globe-Union, Inc., Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Huffman Mfg 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; Irving-Cloud 
Publishing Co., Chicago; Lubri- 
cation & Maintenance, Chicago: 
Morrison Brothers Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa; NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEws, Cleveland; Petro- 
leum Age, Chicago; Platt’s Oil 
gram, Cleveland; Sinclair Re 
fining Co., New York; U. S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Sales Co., Ine. 
Chicago; and the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp. 
Harrison, N. J. 


Hadlick Addresses Oil Group 


NEW YORK, Oct. 7.—Paul 
Hadlick, secretary of the Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Associa- 
tion, addressed the annual 
meeting of the Oil Marketers 
Association of New York, a 
group of independent jobbers, 
here last night. He talked on 
general conditions in the oil in- 
dustry and the problems of the 
independent group. 

Elmer Hobson, Knight Oil 
Co., was elected president of 
the New York association to 
succeed Alvin Altheimer, Plaz- 
ine Oil Co. Other officers elected 
were John Ray, Triplex Oil Co., 
vice-president and Henry Tay- 
lor, Illsley-Doubleday Oil Co., 


secretary and treasurer. 








Bennis Fuel Oil Co., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., recently has placed in service a streamlined Ford truck for delivery 


of fuel to its customers. 
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Rear compartment houses the hose reel and meter. 


door as shown 


Hose is unreeled at the side through the 
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..- And XACTO METER has earned it! These excerpts 
are but a few of many hundreds received from users 
who are equally enthusiastic. And why shouldn’t they 
be enthused? Xacto Meter saves them thousands of 
dollars annually by STOPPING controllable losses 
alone! It provides them with the highest type of de- 
pendability and accuracy. It reduces labor costs and 
truck investment, speeds deliveries, simplifies hand- 
ling and accounting. 





























To consistently increase in popularity each year—to 
gain the highest endorsement of meter experienced 
marketers, Xacto Meter has to be a “star performer!” 
Years of unusual success not only in the petroleum 
industry but in hundreds of industrial plants where 
close accuracy is imperative proves that it is! To stop 
your losses—to simplify handling and checking—to 
increase your profits—install the time-tried XACTO 
METER. 







decuracy in truck 
filling protects 
profits. 






S. F. BOWSER & CO., Ine. 


1334 Creighton Ave. Fort Wayne, Indiana 


A TYPE AND SIZE FOR 
EVERY NEED 










For checking tank cars, 
filling trucks, checking 
truck deliveries, for bar- 
rel filling, can filling 
and other uses. 









Barrel filling is accur- 
ate and simple with 
Xacto Barreling Meters. 
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XACTO METER 


"WHILE ITS IMPORTANT TO METERIZE~-IT PAYS TO XACTO METERIZE™ 
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Water Flooding To Recover Oil 





Operators Now Considering the Application of this Method 
of Recovery in Some of the Early Mid-Continent Fields 
Can Profit from Experience in the Eastern Bradford District 





} E HEAR a great deal 
these days about water 


flooding in the Mid-Con- 
tinent. To some it is hailed as 
the great specific for all the ills 
and pains of the stripper well 
operator. Others, more cauti- 
ous, are inclined to proceed very 
slowly and to-examine closely 
every natural and economic fac- 
tor that might conceivably have 
a bearing upon this method of 
artificial recovery of oil from 
the producing strata. 

An estimate has been made 
that there are 150,000 acres of 
developed oil land in Oklahoma 
and Kansas, where the depth 
to the oil sand or sands is 1500 
feet or less, roughly equivalent 
to the producing depths in the 
Bradford, Pa., field. Operators 
of this acreage are doing con- 
siderable thinking about flood- 
ing, although, obviously, no- 


ated 





By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


where near this entire territory 
is adapted to this method. 

More than 15 years ago this 
writer made his first visit to 
Bradford and wrote an article 
about flooding. At that time the 
principal method was to put wa- 
ter in a well and back off a con- 
siderable distance with oil wells 
surrounding the water input 
well. This was known as the 
circle flood. It yielded results, 
after a fashion, but a number 
of operators were then con- 
vinced that it was not the effi- 
cient way of doing the job. 

The radical change in prac- 
tice came about three years 
later when one operator, For- 


est Oil Co. began laying out 


acreage in regular development 





~ 


Some of the flood properties in the Bradford field flow their production. In the 


Nowata district of Oklahoma, operators 


plan to operate leases in the same 


manner 


patterns, drilling input wells 
and production wells in straight 
lines. Spacing was uniform and 
so close as to be rather breath- 
taking even in those days. 

This writer duly recorded the 
revolution that had _ been 
wrought in flooding and at nu- 
merous times since has set out 
the advance in technique. The 
pattern of drilling started by 
the Forest company was known 
as the “‘straight line” flood. To- 
day, what is known as the ‘“‘five 
spot”? method is the prevailing 
one. Basically, the ideas are 
the same. The objective is a 
quick clean-up of the recoverable 
oil, for the reason that the soon- 
er the investment and develop- 
ment costs are returned the bet- 
ter for the operator. What is 
known as the present worth ot 
money figures prominently in 
the value of a flooding project. 


Much time has passed and 
many things have been learned 
in the Bradford district since the 
departure was made from th« 
‘circle flood” and even less sys- 
tematic plans. Now, years later, 
the fever has hit the Mid-Con- 
tinent. Peculiarly enough, while 
some flooding had been carried 
on, it was the entrance of the 
Forest company into the Nowata 
district, in Oklahoma last yea! 
that sent the fever up. 


AS AN old flood observer, your 
correspondent views with a 
little alarm one phase of the 
Mid-Continent undertaking. It 
seems that some of the work 
may be done without due re- 
gard to the lessons learned 
elsewhere, notably at Brad- 
ford. One who would seek, 
without previous experience 
to make tires for automo- 
biles would be regarded as not 
quite bright if he ignored what 
had been learned at Akron. In 
this present situation we have 
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plenty of talent and information 
available and it will mean many 
losses if previous experience is 
not taken into account. 


The literature on the subject 
is vast. Numerous engineers 
have contributed to articles in 
the oil trade journals and other 
studies have been issued as bul- 
letins of associations and 
schools. One of the best of the 
recent studies was ‘Water 
Flooding in the Mid-Continent,”’ 
by George H. Fancher and Ken- 
neth B. Barnes, published in 
“Petroleum Development and 
Technology, 1936,’’ which is the 
yearly book on petroleum of 
the American Institute of Min- 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers. 


The point sought to be made 
here is that no operator who is 
inexperienced in flooding should 
tackle the job without bringing 
in the technical men. They 
charge a fee for their work but 
that fee may save the operator 
many thousand dollars. The 
principal purpose of this article 
is to induce the operator to 
“look before he leaps.’’ 


The publicity that has been 
given the first of the intensive 
flood projects in the Nowata 
field of Oklahoma may, inno- 
cently enough, have set up some 
harmful impressions. The For- 
est Producing Co. did get some 
outstanding results on the 160 
acres it selected as its first flood 
block. It hit a high mark on 
one day in July of 4000 barrels; 
production is still in the neigh- 
borhood of 3000 barrels daily 
and it seems probable that it 
will realize a good profit on this 
venture. 

However, it should be remem- 
bered the 160 acres chosen for 
the first development is one of 
the best in the Mid-Continent 
from a flooding standpoint. Sand 
conditions were right, as core 
analyses revealed in advance 
of development. The oil was 
there and the sand would take 
water readily. 

And the company hit it with 
a bang. It was quite the talk 
of the neighborhood, the way 
money was spent. The oper- 
ators themselves say they pur- 
posely spent too much. That 
is, they deliberately set out to 
do that thing in the best pos- 
sible way, rather than skimp 
anywhere. They realized they 
hever again would develop an- 
other Mid-Continent property as 
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Unlike most Mid-Continent areas, the Bradford district has a considerable sup- 


ply of fresh water at shallow depths. 


Here a well is being drilled which will be 


used to supply water for flooding 


expensively as they did this one; 
but the first one had to be just 
right, for it was to be the prov- 
ing ground for developments 
that would follow. 


There are several differences 
between Bradford and _ north- 
eastern Oklahoma, southern 
Kansas or other Mid-Continent 
areas. The Nowata district for 
instance, has the advantage in 
drilling depths—450 to 600 feet 
against the 1500 and more in 
sradford. But there the ad- 
vantage ends. Nowata district 
oil now brings, on gravity sched- 
ule, $1 a barrel; the Bradford 
price is $2.45. Nowata is in a 
country where the water supply 
is scant at least one-third of the 
year; Bradford has a plentiful 
supply. The water used in the 
Nowata district requires more 
treating. It comes from the 
small rivers and creeks of the 
area and, at low stage, these 
streams are well filled with sedi- 
ment, algae and polliwogs. It 
must be treated and settled and 
filtered and very careful atten- 
tion paid that it is clear and 
pure enough to go into the sand, 
for it is a serious thing to clog 
the sand so that water will not 
enter it. 


There is doubt, looking at 
studies that have been made of 
the Nowata district, that the 


recovery per acre will average 
as high as in Bradford. 

Also, as asserted before, there 
is great doubt that results else- 
Where in the district will be as 
good as those on the first of the 
intensive projects. Conditions 
there were better than average; 
in fact, competent analysts say 
that not 10 per cent of the en- 
tire area will be found to be as 
responsive as this first intensive- 
ly flooded tract. 


ITH these warnings ringing 

in our ears, let us get into 
the main theme and, with every 
intention of giving free advice, 
talk about what is being done 
at Bradford. After all, that is 
where the art of flooding has 
been nursed along and where 
the money has been spent. The 
rest of this article is going to be 
mainly an outline of procedure 
and not an attempt to tell of 
results. 

Operator A, in the Bradford 
field, decides to buy a property 
from Operator B. In the No- 
wata district we are still in the 
stage of establishing values by 
the principle of ‘‘take a num- 
ber’; but the purchasing of 
pigs in pokes ceased at Brad- 
ford some years ago. 

First, the prospective pur- 
chaser takes an option for 30 to 
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Layout for Water Flooding on Oil Property 
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Schematic layout of an oil property where water flooding is carried on, typical of the Bradford district. 
This is intended only to illustrate the various phases of the operation; actually, water pumps are housed 
and water is supplied to many input wells from one plant 
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sws 


60 days, depending on how long 
he expects to be in examining 
the property. He sends out a 
surveyor to run the property 
lines and locate all existing 
wells on a map. Such well rec- 
ords as are available are ob- 


| 


| 


tained and a pipeline statement | 


on past production. 


As there are few Bradford | 


properties that do not have one 
or more input wells on them, 
the prospective buyer is espe- 
cially interested in seeing what 
result was obtained by flooding. 


He attempts to segregate the 


increase in oil by wells. 


Frequently, though, there are | 
insufficient data on how the | 
property responds to flooding | 


and the appraisal is started by 


coring. It must be remembered | 


that in the Bradford field of 
Pennsylvania and the related 
Allegany field of New York, re- 
sults from flooding are by no 
means uniform. There are some 
properties scarcely worth de- 
veloping and others that are 
highly productive. 

therefore, vary greatly. 








Values, | 


HE first well cored usually | 


determines whether the oper- 
ator wants to continue with his 
examination. If the first core 
looks promising, others are tak- 
en. A rule of thunfb method is 
to take one core for each 10 
acres. It is common practice 
to end the regular hole about 
10 feet above the top of the sand, 
then use a diamond drill rotary 
taking say a 2 and \ inch core. 
From the core, saturation sam- 
ples are taken each two feet; 
porosity samples are taken each 
foot and the highly important 
permeability samples each six 
inches. 


These factors, porosity, sat- 
uration and permeability, are 
the Holy Trinity of flooding. 
Others, such as sand thickness, 
presence or absence of shale 


partings, faulting, are highly | 


important, but the three first 
named receive high rating. 


Permeability came into its 
own in recent years. It is the 


capacity of a medium, such as | 
oil sand, for the transmission of 


fluids. The boys in the labora- 
tory measure this capacity in 
dareys and millidarcys. A mil- 
lidarcy is one one-thousandth of 
one darcy. Further, your re- 
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Waste’ money in your business? 


p | 10 engineers and company 
officials desirous of minimiz- 
ing evaporation losses and waste— 


OCECO offers a complete line of 


fittings—proven in service. 


OCECO Vents control tank 
breathing and prevent the free 
circulation of air. They return 
annual savings amounting to 
many times their cost—and— 


No gas tight tank equipped to 
OCECO specification has 'ever 
been lost by fire 


OCECO Meters operate with 
permanent unvarying accuracy. 
They are unaffected by variations 
of pressure, viscosity or wear— 
find those hard-to-locate losses. 


Look into this matter of waste! 
The services of OCECO engineers 
are available on request. You'll 
find their suggestions—based on 
long and intimate customer ex- 
perience—helpful and construc- 
tive. 


Specify OCECO Fittings 


Your tanks deserve the best 


OCECO “Fittings 
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lator is not going to try to de- 
fine these terms and the oil op- 
erator is not concerned with 
definitions. The man who makes 
the analysis of the core will turn 
out a sand profile, illustrated 
by the one shown in connection 
with this article, and will sup- 
ply all needed explanations. 
There is little merit in taking 
the cores unless they are an- 
alyzed. 

The estimate on oil content 
and on recovery are given by 
the core analyst. His report on 
the conditions uncovered by cor- 
ing tells the operator whether 
he wants to buy the property 
and what he can afford to pay 
for it, taking into account the 
development cost, which must 
then be worked out. 

Incidentally, any 
who plans to flood properties 
which he already owns will 
benefit by following the proce- 
dure used by those who survey 
a property for purchase. 


operator 


The permeability data give a 
working idea of how much pres- 
sure will be required, how close- 
ly spaced the wells should be 
and how rapidly the oil will be 


recovered. The amount of re- 
coverable oil, of course, is all 
important, too. That factor 


makes up the operator’s mind 
for him as to how much he can 
afford to spend for development. 

If emphasis seems to be laid 


OIL CONTENT -BBLS /ACRE FT 


POPOSITY - PERCENT 
‘5 © 200 300 400 500 600 
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here on the laboratory work it 
is because it is so intended. 
Properties within a given field 
differ greatly and even in the 
Bradford district, generally re- 
garded as uniform practically 
throughout, there have been 
startling variations in the re- 
covery per acre. One authority 
asserts that the average recov- 
ery per acre to date from prop- 
erties that have been completely 
watered out, or nearly so, has 
been about 4000 barrels; that 
the range has been from 2000 
to 7000 barrels. These figures 
co not include natural produc- 
tion, but only that attributable 
to flooding. 


ET us assume that Operator 

A has now decided to buy 
the property which he has op- 
tioned and has been examining. 
He now proceeds to plan his de- 
velopment. His laboratory has 
told him about spacing and the 
probable rate at which the sand 
will take water under pressure. 
There is a limit as to the latter. 
Some years ago, when a great 
deal of experimenting was go- 
ing on in Bradford, there 
seemed to be a contest to see 
who could apply the greatest 
pressure with the force -pumps 
which send the water to the in- 
put wells. The race ended when 
somebody obtained a little evi- 








formations above the sand— 


had been lifted locally. Great 
damage, of course, could be 
done to a property. A rough 


way of figuring is that pressures 
must not equal one pound per 
foot of well depth, else casing 
seats may be broken, upper wa- 
ters admitted to the sand or oil 
to the upper waters, surface 
connections broken or shoved 
out of line. 


Item by item, the operator 
now starts to figure his costs 
and a great deal of white paper 
will be used in the process, for 
he includes everything that will 
go into development costs. When 
finished, it is a complete esti- 
mate and it is a budget which 
he takes an oath to himself to 
follow to the cent. The cost of 
all supplies is set out and this 
is figured always on new equip- 
ment. It may be reasoned that 
once flooding has been started, 
costs will tend to drop for suc- 
cessive blocks, as equipment is 
moved from flooded out proper- 
ties and used on those newly de- 
veloped. 

Bradford experience is that 
little material is worth moving 
from the lease where it was 
originally installed. Casing is 
seldom worth more than the 
cost of pulling it; powers which 
cost new $7000 to $8000 are not 
often worth more than $150; 





dence that the overburden— jacks are worn out. Overall 
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Permeability-porosity-saturation profile made on one core of oil sand, in a preliminary laboratory study. Note the greater 
Greatest recovery here would be obtained from about 16 feet of sand, beginning at 
The figures on the scale at the left are feet 


permeability of the more porous part. 
1718. 
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YOUR OWN TERMINAL 


without investing a single penny 


Have you ever felt the need for your own private terminal) If so, General 
American can provide it for you... without any investment on your part. 
In General American terminals you acquire your own facilities for accumu- 
lation and loading of export cargoes, barrelling and drumming. General 
American will handle for you every detail of every shipment, giving you 


all the advantages of your own private terminal. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE & TERMINAL CO., Inc. 


Can handle any liquid commodity 











General American's newest terminal, at Houston, is the most 
eflicient public terminal in the Southwest. If you export 
or import in this territory, you certainly should learn about 
the money saving advantages it offers you. 











Terminals: Goodhope, La.; Westwego, La : Corpus Christi. Texas; Houston, Texas; Carteret, N. J. 
Office: 135 S. LaSalle dt., Chicago, IN 


A SUBSIDIARY OF G E_N E_RZA L AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORA TIO_N 
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1 water plant in Bradford field, from 


which water is pumped to the input 


wells on the property 





salvage from a flooded-out lease 
can be figured at not more than 
2 per cent of the original cost 
and the whole thing, therefore, 
is a job for the junkman. 

Bradford producers who 
strive for best results, both in 
oil recovery and in profits, long 
ago learned it is economy to 
buy the best of new equipment 
throughout. 


Looming high in the cost of 
development is the expense of 
installing a water plant. The op- 
erator finds out how much water 
the lease will require and he 
designs his plant accordingly. 
His core analysis has supplied 
the foundation data on which 
to set up figures as to the daily 
rate of water injection at pres- 
sures which will best fit the 
sand conditions. No Bradford 
operator of the modern school 
skimps on water plant cost. Wa- 
ter, under adequate pressure, is 
the lifeblood of the system and 
the pressure plant is the heart. 


A general figure used in pre 
liminary calculations on Brad- 
ford flooding is that three- 
fourths of a barrel of water will 
be required each day for each 
foot of sand. There are many 
exceptions, of course, to this. 
Some say that the rate at which 
Mid-Continent sands, such as 
the Bartlesville, will take wa- 
ter will be much higher and 
that cases will be found where 
as much as two barrels daily 


per foot of sand will be needed 
for effective work. 

After all development costs 
have been figured, the operator 
then sets up his budget by years 
to see where he will come out. 
To development cost he must 
add the per barrel cost of pro- 
ducing oil. The first year is con- 
sidered to be one in which no 
return will be had. This is the 
year for drilling the water 
wells. It is customary to wait 
until the sand has been taking 
water for some time — about 
nine months in Bradford prac- 
tice — before taking out any 
oil. Thus, when oil wells are put 
on production there is immedi- 
ate result and the interest on 
drilling capital has been saved 
during the period of waiting for 
the water to begin its repres- 
suring — scouring work. 

The second year of the bud- 
get begins the inclusion of pro- 
duction costs. In this year, as 
figured by Bradford operators, 
about 40 per cent of the oil 
which will be recovered will be 
taken out. The third year the 
recovery will be 30 per cent of 
the ultimate; the fourth year, 
15 per cent; fifth year, 10 per 
cent and sixth year, five per 
cent. 

All his estimating done, Op- 
erator A now decides whether 
he wants to buy the property at 
the price asked, at some other 
price or at any price at all. He 
has set up his expenditures 





against his expected return, so 
many barrels of oil times a 
price. Some Bradford operators 
base their calculations on $2.20 
per barrel for oil, others use a 
lower price and some, more op- 
timistic about the future, go 
higher. In his figuring, he has 
used, we will say, a 10 per cent 
discount factor — 6 per cent in- 
terest, 4 per cent risk. 


If, instead of dickering for 
the property, he already owns 
it, he goes through the same de. 
tailed, painstaking calculations 
to decide how best to flood the 
property, or whether to flood it 
at all. 

The seasoned Bradford flood 
operator, like an expert swim- 
mer, isn’t afraid of the water. 
He puts it in the sand in vol- 
ume that is rather frightening 
to one unacquainted with the 
subject. Here are some figures 
on one of the better properties 
in the district: To Jan. 1, 1936, 
nine barrels of water had been 
put in to each barrel of oil re- 
covered and the outlook is that 
the figure will be 11 barrels by 
the time the property is ex- 
hausted. Total water put in, 
1,934,457 barrels; total oil pro- 
duced, 211,937 barrels; total 
water produced with the oil — 
much of it comes back — 431,- 
458 barrels. 


rEXWO barrels of water have 

been recovered to each barre! 
of oil. The property, now near- 
ing the state where it will not 
pay to produce, is currently 
making 30 barrels of oil and 
620 barrels of water daily. The 
operator is still putting in wa- 
ter, 1170 barrels daily. Cur 
ently, then, 39 barrels of water 
are going in and 21 coming out 
for each barrel of oil. Finally, 
the cost of operation per barrel 
will equal the market price and 
that will be the day for ending 
the operation. At that time, it 
is expected, the cost of produc- 
tion over the life of the flooding 
operation on this property, will 
have totalled 60 cents per bar- 
rel — 40 cents lifting cost, 8 
cents taxes and 12 per cent ov- 
erhead and administration. The 
cost of acquiring the property 
and of developing it, of course, 
are not included in these figures. 

Mounting his pulpit once 
more, this writer would stress 
again that the business of put- 
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Voter... 


putting the car up for the season ... but not any more. 


Motorists are more “winter lubrication conscious” this winter 


| than ever before. They know with anti-freeze in the radiator, 

|] and proper lubrication, low temperatures can't stop them 
\ More cars will be on the road this winter than ever in the 
\ history of the automobile . . . that means more oil will be 
\ ¢ sold . . . and that means never before have you had great- 
\ er winter sales opportunity. 


Set a new sales record with 





7\ SUB-ZERO OILS 


Noted for their proven performance under the toughest service conditions, 
safe lubrication at all speeds and at any temperature to 40° below ZERO! 


Low stocks often mean lost sales . . . don't lose any sales 
this winter ... get in touch with Bayou State for your 
requirements, whether tank car, drums, or sealed cans. 
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SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 










for HEAVY OILS 


Fig. 3402 is a spiral gear 
pump for handling 
heary oils, fuel oils and 
other thick liquids. 
Capacity—I11 gals. per 
minute, 


for LIGHT OILS 


Fig. 1069EA is a vane 
gear pump for pump- 
ing thin liquids such 
as kerosene, naphtha 
and gasoline. Capacity 

12 gals. per minute. 


Roper Hand Rotary Pumps will transfer any clean liquid— 
from gasoline to transmission grease. Idea! for trans- 
ferring liquids from steel drums, portable tanks, etc. The 
wide variety of mountings make them adaptable to 
practically any hand pumping need. 





Ropers will greatly reduce your pumping costs. 
They are easy to operate, quickly deliver their large 
capacity, are safe, eliminate waste and are DEPENDABLE. 
There is a need for at least one Roper Hand Pump in 
every Bulk Station, Refinery and Service Station—no 
matter how large or how small! 


TANK TRUCK and BULK STATION PUMPS with 


capacities of 1 to 700 gallons per minute are also manu- 
factured by Roper. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send without obligation Bulletins and prices on Roper Company i ee a 
Rotary Pumps (check literature desired). CRITI MM ene eee ee TT 
2 on Hand on Bulk N8 on Tank 
Transfer: Pumps Station Pumps Truck Pumps nti necieriemasemeeencaueie a iii oaks 
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FIRST IN THE DEVELOPMENT oF 


COMPACT FLANGED VALVES 


oil company engineers . . . have pioneered many im- 
portant improvements in valve design and construction. 
And most of these developments have now been 
adopted by the valve industry. 

PERHAPS THE MOST OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 
IS THE COMPACT SQUARE-FLANGED VALVES 
FOR TRUCK TANK INSTALLATION. 


Metals may be moulded or formed to duplicate, in 
general appearance, the product of the pioneer. BUT 
TO DUPLICATE MILVACO ENGINEERING RE- 
QUIRES MILVACO ENGINEERING AND RE- 
SEARCH FACILITIES. 


Other important MILVACO developments include the 
STEMLOCK Gate Valve, Universal Hose Nozzle Valve, 
Combination Stop and Check Valve, Offset Cross 
Valve, the PERMALENE Disc Construction now used 
as standard in all MILVACO Hoze Nozzle Valves 
for meter pumps, Truck Tank Faucets, Combination 
422 FLANGED Stop and Check and Offset Cross Valves, Composition 
STEMLOCK GATE VALVE Disc Foot, Angle Check, Vertical Check and other 
ae i MILVACO Valves. 


CCaae xy) MILVACO still leads in the development and per- 

le fection of advanced engineering features . . . that's why 
MILVACO Valves and Fittings give longer, more 
dependable service at a minimum of cost. 


/ MILVACO engineers . . . in co-operation with leading 


f 


ra ve 
619 FLANGED 
CROSS VALVE 


Aid 







Send for illustrated i a ' 

os “NE” colsiuh Mame aaa 324 COMBINATION STOP & CHECK VALVE 

describes MILV ACO Valves 
and Fittings. 


MILWAUKEE VALVE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of MILV ACO Valves and Fittings for the Oil Industry 
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I want “my own personal copy” of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS each week. Send me the next 52 issues for which I enclose 
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ting water into an oil sand has 
its separate technique. The be- 
ginner can learn all this by him- 
self and without regard to what 
has been learned, but he is like- 
ly to pay quite dearly for his in- 
formation. Whether results in 
the Mid-Continent will be bet- 
ter or worse than at Bradford 
matters not for purposes of this 
| discussion. The procedure de- 
| veloped there can be applied in 
| Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas, 
| and much money will be saved 
| all around if each flood project 
| be undertaken with the same 
| preliminary study that the ef- 
| ficient Bradford operator makes 
of his projects. 


Dealers Form Mutual 
Buying Agency 


ST. PAUL, Minn., Oct. 12.— 
Mutual Dealers Wholesale, 
Inc., has been organized by 
' some 2000 jobbers and retail- 
ers in five states around Minne- 
sota to supply members with 
lubricants, tires, batteries and 
accessories for meeting compe- 
tition of chain stores and mail 
order houses, 

A. W. Guttersen is manager. 
The mutual wholesale has 
taken over the plant here of 
the Willhelm Lubrication Co., 
of which Mr. Guttersen was 
president. 

Objectives of the mutual 
wholesale outlined by Mr. Gut- 
tersen are to meet these needs 
of marketers: 

“For most independent oil 
dealers, gasoline volume and 
margins do not provide a satis- 
factory income. Automotive 
supplies and accessories are the 
logical merchandise compan- 
ions of petroleum products, but 
chain stores and mail order 
houses have successfully in- 
vaded this field and in recent 
years have secured a shocking 
percentage of the total volume 
of sales. 

“In addition to his gasoline 
and the branded motor oil 
| which accompanies it, the in- 
dependent dealer needs a 
source of supply for lubricants, 
tires, batteries and automotive 
accessories of such quality and 
at such prices as will make it 
possible for him to compete 
| profitably with chain stores and 
| mail order houses. 
| “And above all, the inde- 
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pendent oil dealer needs guid- 
ance in modern merchandising 
tactics. Compared to such other 
fields as those of groceries, 
drugs, etc. the independent re- 
tailers of petroleum products 
and automotive accessories 


have much to learn about re- | 
tail merchandising. And if they | 
are to recover any part of the 
sales volume in_ lubricants, | 


tires, batteries and automotive 
accessories, which they have 
lost to the chain stores and 
mail order houses in the last 
five years, it behooves them to 
learn quickly.’ 

Mutual Dealers Wholesale, 
Mr. Guttersen explains, has 
been developing during the 
past two years to need such 
needs. Members own and op- 


erated the wholesale business | 
and oil compounding plant at | 


2361 Hampden Ave., St. Paul, 
on a mutual basis. 

The enterprise was incorpo- 
rated under Minnesota laws. 
Authorized capital is $250,000. 
The organization will consist 
of one director from each state 
served. 


Atlantic Acquires Site 
For Water Terminal 


WILMINGTON, N. C., Oct. 
15.—Atlantic Refining Co. has 
acquired a site on the Cape 
Fear River, adjoining the ter 
minal of Shell Petroleum Co. 
and is considering the erection 
of a large terminal to accom- 
modate tankers direct from the 
Gulf. 


At present Atlantic has a 
smaller terminal at Wilming- 
ton which, however, can handle 
only smaller tank vessels. 

Republic Oil Co. has taken 
over and is now using the Wil- 
mington terminal erected by a 
group of jobbers headed by Sam 
Brockwell, Republic has also 
arranged for terminal facilities 
at Savannah, Ga., and jointly 
owns, with Delta Oil Co., of 
Petersburg, Va., the City Point 
terminal at Hopewell, Va. 

Sites at Charleston, S. C., 
and Wilmington have been ac- 
quired with a view to co-op- 
erative terminals for groups of 
independent oil jobbers in these 
States. So far, erection of ter- 
minals on these sites has not 
been started, it is understood. 
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MODERNIZE FOR PROFITS 
WITH GOODRICH STAND-LIGHTS 


GOODRICH STAND-LIGHTS ARE THE SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL MEANS OF 
MODERNIZING THE GASOLINE SERVICE 
STATION. OLD STYLE STATIONS PAY FOR 
GOOD ILLUMINATION WHETHER THEY GET 
IT OR NOT. LET US HELP YOU MODERNIZE 
YOUR WAY TO GREATER PROFITS. 
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Industry’s Oil Change Program 


Receiving Wide Approval 


NEW YORK, Oct. 11 
UPPORT of practically the 
ss entire oil industry in a cam- 
paign to educate motorists 
on the desirability of changing 
crankease oil at proper inter- 
vals seems assured, following an 
announcement that an oil com- 
pany Committee on Oil Change 
Practice had been formulating 
such a program to present to 
the industry. 

W. H. Correa, of Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., Inc., chairman of 
the committee reports that even 
though the committee’s report 
has been public only three 
weeks, that oil companies all 
over the country are sending 
him letters approving the object 
of the campaign and signifying 
their willingness to support it. 

The oil change campaign, first 
made public in the Sept. 23 is- 
sue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News, is a development of the 


Committee on Oil Change Prac- 
tice, which has spent several 
months formulating a simple 
and understandable report to 
tell the motorist the reasons for 
periodical oil changes. 

The committee is now submit- 
ting the campaign material to 
all oil companies not represent- 
ed at the group’s meeting at At- 
lantic City during the recent N. 
P. A. convention. A sub-com- 
mittee is soon to be appointed 
by Mr. Correa to take the report 
to the automotive industry, 
where an effort will be made to 
obtain the co-operation of serv- 
ice managers and executives of 
the car manufacturers. 

Assisting Mr. Correa on the 
committee are J. W. Saybolt, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
vice-chairman, and J. G. Wal- 
ker, of Socony-Vacuum, secre- 
tary. Other members of the 
committee include L. CC. El- 





Outdoor Showmanship of Lubrication Service 
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Outside lubrication departments can be made to serve for display and demonstra 
tion purposes where modern equipment is used, as at this station of the Phillips 


Petroleum Co., at Bartlesville, Okla. 


Even greater tidiness should be observed 


than where the lubrication facilities are inside, for the fleeting glance of the 
passing motorist may be what decides him to bring his own car there later, or 
to take it to some other station 





dridge, Shell Petroleum Corp.; 
H. P. Hobart, Gulf Oil Corp. of 
Pa.; O. J. Tuttle, Empire Oil & 
Refining Co.; Fayette B. Dow, 
National Petroleum Assn.; and 
B. B. Mears, Cities Service Co. 

It is anticipated that the au- 
tomotive industry will support 
this campaign to educate the car 
owner in this matter of regular- 
ity of oil changes. New types 
of engine bearings will undoubt- 
edly be of valuable assistance 
in offering motorists logica) 
reasons why oil should. be 
changed more regularly. 

It is hoped that when the oi! 
industry comes forward with an 
oil change program based on 
provable facts, that car manu- 
facturers will standardize on 
such a program in their instruc- 
tion books and through their 
dealers. 

The report of the Committee 
on Oil Change Practice was 
based on data gathered by re- 
search and engineering staffs of 
a number of large companies. 
The text of the committee’s rec- 
ommendations was published on 
page 12, of the Sept. 23 issue of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws. 


Dealers Organize 
In Wis. County 


LA CROSSE, Wis., Oct. 15.— 
With the Iowa plan of market- 
ing effective in Wisconsin, La 
Crosse county retailers have 
formed an association to ‘‘foster 
mutually helpful practices—and 
to correct practices contrary to 
sound business principles.’’ 

At a meeting in La Crosse 
Oct. 15 at the Yearly Hall, more 
than 100 dealers in the coun- 
try, with Roy L. Brecke, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Petroleum 
Association, organized and 
elected officers for the La Crosse 
County Retailers Association. 

A. J. McMann was elected 
chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. J. E. Stokke was named 
president. C. K. Bine was made 
vice-president, and C. H. Hol 
seth secretary- treasurer. 

Articles of incorporation fo! 
the association are to be filed 
with the state department im 
mediately. The new association 
will shortly hold its initial meet- 
ing. Organization problems, as 
well as problems confronting 
the individual dealer will be 
taken up, according to Mr. Mc 
Mann. 
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on Haven't you often wondered how they could do it. . . sell those heavy, expensive looking, safety razors 
of for so little money, we mean. The answer is simple . . . they don't want to make money selling razors 
. . . they want to create a market for razor blades. 
Oil burners are different, though. True, every time you sell an oil burner you make a year in year out 
customer for oil . . . and there's a profit in selling oil. But here's the difference . . . you can make a profit 
in selling the burner, too. And there's no mysterious secret about how to do it. 
ret- a e 
la ... Just follow this formula 
ster 
and Pick a good oil burner . . . ABC for instance. We've been making good oil burners since 1920. . . 
r to and they have been working since 1920, too. We've built and sold over a hundred thousand of them 
— in that time . . . and we have been increasing our production steadily. The product has to be right to 
om set up a record like that. 
ond Get a good sales plan . . . We'd like to discuss with you our carefully worked out and proven mer- 
um chandising plans. We'd like to show you, too, the records of various operations of ours showing the 
and results of using those plans. We're not guessing, you see. We know how these plans will work out 
Osse because we know how they are working out. 
; 
= And... you'll make a good profit . . . here again we only want a chance to show you, not tell you, 
ad how oil burners are being sold at a profit . . . and how they are insuring fuel oil profits for years to come: 
sadk Why not write for details TODAY. 
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CLEVELAND, Oct. 19 


HE higher gasoline prices estab- 
lished in the Mid-Continent and 
Mid-Western markets early last 


week were well maintained throughout 
the week, as consumption continued 
well above the record established last 
year. Despite the fact that crude runs 
were above levels believed by most ob- 
servers to be uneconomic, gasoline 
stocks declined, so that offerings were 
in fairly good balance with demand. 

With motoring weather favorable 
throughout most of the large consuming 
territory of the country, particularly the 
middle west, jobber demand for gaso- 
line was absorbing more than current 
production. Refiners reported that 
movement both against contracts and 
on spot sales was sufficient to keep 
stocks from increasing. 

There still was no general 
ment among traders as to just why the 
market should run against the usual 
seasonal trend. This was particularly 
true in view of the fact that the same 
factors that forced lower prices in Sep- 
tember were still in existence. These 
factors were the high rate of crude runs 
and relatively heavy stocks. 

There seems to be no reason to be- 
lieve that demand is particularly far 
ahead of some of the more reliable esti- 
mates, but the improvement in the mar- 
ket ‘apparently is due directly to the 
heavy demand. Sellers reported, too, 
that buyers were not resisting the ad- 
vances to any extent. Apparently job- 
bers’ stocks were such that they had to 
place orders without taking time to 
shop around as they usually do. 

The Mid-Western market was in its 
best shape for some time. Traders said 
that price shading was virtually non- 
existent, indicating that there was not 
the usual competition for current busi- 
ness. All grades of gasoline were ad- 
vanced 0.125 cent early in the 
and before the week ended some sellers 
asking still higher prices. 


agree- 


week, 


were 

The only unsettling influence on the 
Mid-Western market was the appear- 
ance of offerings of Michigan gasoline 
in some parts of the territory in which 
Michigan gasoline has not been offered 
in some time. Traders were not show- 
ing much concern about these offers, 
but they were a definite factor in the 
stability of prices. 

Buying was sufficient in the Mid-Con- 
tinent market to keep stocks from show- 
ing any appreciable increase. In some 
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instances, refiners were in the market 
as buyers in order to get enough gaso- 
line to meet their regular commitments. 
Reports indicated that several refiners 
who dispose of most of their gasoline 
in the open market had cut back their 
crude runs. These reports apparently 
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DEALER T. W. TANK CAR 











Dealer index is an average of “un- 
divided” dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 
It replaces the retail index dis- 
continued for lack of sufficient postings 
of retail service station prices. Tank 
car index is a weighted average of 13 
wholesale markets for regular-grade gas- 
oline. The gasoline price index this 
week represents the following prices in 
cents per gallon: 


cities. 


Dealer T. W. Tank Car 
FOE ITD: etcasessczcexacrenis 10.11 6.26 
Month ago .......... 10.31 6.23 
TORT ORG secs 9.66 5.84 


had considerable truth, although runs 
at plants where most of the production 
moves on contract probably were in- 
creased enough to at least offset the 1 
ductions at the other plants. The net re 
sult, however, was to keep spot offer- 
ings pretty much in line with demand. 

A foreign buyer placed an order fo) 
a cargo of 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline fo) 
November lifting at the Gulf. Price 
paid was 5.375 cents, 0.125 cent under 
prices most suppliers had been quoting 
previous to last week, When the in- 
quiry was received, however, it was in- 
dicated that the business could be hai 
at 5.375 cents. There were no open mar- 
ket sales reported for domestic lifting, 
although several inquiries were in the 
market. 

While demand for gasoline along the 
eastern seaboard was at a good seasoni! 
level, tank car prices for the 65. oc- 
tane and above gasoline were reduced 
early in the week at some northern 
points. Following the reduction, how- 
ever, buying was sufficient to keep thie 
market fairly steady. 

All grades of gasoline were fairly fir: 
in the Pennsylvania market. Occasion 
al reports of price shading were heard 
on the third grade gasoline but thi 
higher octanes were steady at the levels 
prevailing most of the summer. 

Except for several cities in the exst, 
retail and/or dealers tank wagon prices 
were generally unchanged. Dealer tank 
wagon prices were reduced at several 
points in New England, causing a fur- 
ther drop of 0.07 cent in the gasoline 
index. Thus the margin between tink 
car and tank wagon prices becomes sti! 
narrower. 

Gasoline was fairly steady on the 
west coast, although increased offerings 
of third grade in the Los Angeles Busi! 
area tended to disrupt the retail price 
structure in that section. 

Another group of independents 01 
west coast were said to be negotiating 
for a marine terminal at Los Angeles 
with the idea of importing a cargo o! 
gasoline from the Gulf coast. This '!s 
in addition to the cargo already sai 
to be on its way from the Gulf to the : 
west coast. 

Lubricating oils showed little change 
although Mid-Continent bright 
was unsettled. Pennsylvania cylinde! 
stocks were easy, although no definite 
change was noted in prices. 

Wax was fairly steady. 


stock 
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Gasoline Firm 


TULSA, Oct. 17 

HE motor fuel market in the Mid- 
‘cca held easily to the ground 
it had gained the previous week and 
the first part of the past week. There 
was some indication late this week 
that a continuation of buying orders 
through next week might cause a fur- 
ther improvement. 

Several factors were credited with 
helping the market hold its ground. 
In the first place, buying orders were 
brisk throughout the week as consump- 
tion was reported comparatively heavy 
throughout the middle west. Refiners 
having most of their output under con- 
tract reported shipping instructions 
were sufficient to keep stocks from 
showing any appreciable increase. In a 
few instances refiners were buying in 
the open market, not to obtain third 
grade gasoline but to obtain regular 
grade to apply on commitments. 


Another factor generally pointed out 
was the reported cutting back of crude 
runs by several refiners. How much 
this actually had been done was not 
known definitely. The trade, however, 
was inclined to believe some reduction 
in runs, coupled with the continued 
heavy consumption, had brought about 
an unusually healthy market for this 
season. 

Rodessa gasoline continued to hover 
over the market, not so much a direct 
threat but more a psychological hazard 
to the regular gasolines. As one trader 
pointed out, the Rodessa gasoline was 
not wanted generally by the trade, and 
when one price failed to move the ma- 
terial, a lower price was pinned on it. 
This price regardless of the fact the 
rasoline was not in demand, reacted 
on the higher octane grades. 

The natural gasoline market re- 
mained steady throughout the week. 
Offerings were reported freer in some 
quarters but as soon as the material 
was offered it apparently was absorbed 
n other quarters. 

With most of the current month’s 
production well sold up manufacturers 
hegan looking into the prospects for 
ext month. One encouraging sign was 
the fact that one large user of natural 
easoline already was in the market for 
is November requirements. This buyer 
was getting all his October’ require- 
ments from one major manufacturer. 
But this seller, it was reported, would 
be unable to book any of this business 
in November. The large buyer accord- 
ngely was having to distribute the 
business for November among other 
manufacturers. This is expected by 
some observers to keep the market gen- 
erally on an even keel. 

\ slight increase in demand for 
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kerosine was reported late in the week. 
The increased buying was noted pri- 
marily in Kansas, but it was taken as 
an indication this oil may come into 
its own within the next two or three 
weeks. 

Further uneasiness in the bright stock 
and neutral oils market was noted late 
in the week. While prices generally 
remained at unchanged levels, there 
was some adjustment to those levels 
by refiners who previously had been 
quoting above the prevailing market. 


Gasoline Higher 


CHICAGO, Oct. 17 

DEAL motoring weather, resulting in 
| a sustained, if not heavy, consump 
tion of gasoline was the outstanding 
feature of the Mid-Western gasoline 
market the second week of October. 
Throughout much of the middle west 
jobbers reported retail gasoline sales 
as high as 25 per cent over the same 
period a year ago. 

The increase in consumption brought 
about by the mild weather has had 
the effect of removing from the Mid- 
Western market virtually all of the 
surplus and low priced gasoline which 
had been offered through sellers here. 

Quotations were 0.125-cent higher on 
all three grades of U. S. Motor gasoline 
the past week. Low octane U. S. Mo- 
tor which usually bears the brunt of 
market action and reaction led the 
advance. Offerings of this product were 
not free at any time during the week, 
according to reports. As the week pro- 
gressed some sellers were quoting still 
higher prices. 

Offerings of unleaded 68 to 70 octane, 
and 63 to 67 octane gasolines, while 
freer than third grade, nevertheless 
were held for at least the lows of pub- 
lished prices, with shading virtually 
non-existent, traders reported. 

Apparently there was only one dis- 
cordant note in an otherwise harmoni- 
ous gasoline market. Michigan gasoline 
again was becoming a factor in some 
sections of the middle west. For many 
months Michigan gasoline has moved 
almost entirely within the state. Re- 
cently, however, offerings and_ sales 
have been made into the territory 
which normally would be supplied from 
southwestern refineries. Michigan quo- 
tations, in some instances, were re- 
ported to be around 0.25-cent under 
prevailing Group 8 quotations. 

Based on past performance traders 
did not expect this condition to last. 
Previously the gasoline market in 
Michigan was subject to backing and 
filling. As the market turned easy gaso- 
line found its way over a wider area. 
As the surplus was worked off, offer- 
ings were withdrawn. 

Kerosine ruled steady to higher in 


most quarters of the Mid-Western mar- 
ket. Virtually all of the kerosine which 
remained on the market after the slow 
agricultural season has been moved, 
according to reports. 

A good portion of the surplus was 
moved as range oil. 
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Market Steady 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 17 

RADING was fairly active and sup- 
| oe were in good balance with de- 
mand in the Pennsylvania market the 
week ended Oct. 17. Prices generally 
were firm with kerosine pointing high 
er. Bright stock was reported unusu- 
ally steady for the season, while sea- 
sonal buying of neutral was absorb- 
ing about all of this oil being offered 
on the market. 

Favorable motoring weather through- 
out much of the Pennsylvania _ refin- 
ers’ marketing territory was keeping 
demand for gasoline about even with 
production. Kerosine and fuel oil and 
burning oil blends of the two were in 
good demand as jobbers and _ distrib- 
utors prepared for cooler weather. 

Both the higher octane gasolines and 
the third grade material were well 
held. Offerings met demand but refin- 
ers were not pushing sales. Some price 
shading was reported on the U. S. Mo- 
tor, but volume moving at lower prices 
was not generally considered represen- 
tative of the market. One report indi- 
cated that two refiners, usually sellers 
of U. S. Motor, were buying. 

Several sellers advanced their ask- 
ing prices for kerosine the past week, 
but others did not follow. Slightly 
warmer weather was said to be hurt- 
ing the current demand for kerosine 
and burning oil blends. 

Industrial demand for fuel oil com- 
bined with the steady demand for 
cracking stock kept supplies of 36-40 
fuel oil low. Some refiners reported 
they were sold up for October, others 
were not anxious for orders at current 
prices. 

No further easing in cylinder stock 
prices was noted. Apparently the lower 
prices established the previous week 
had attracted enough buying to absorb 
most of these oils offered on the spot 
market. 

Moving against the usual seasonal 
trend, bright stock remained steady. 
3uying was mostly for inter-refinery 
accounts with much of the oil sold 
destined for foreign shipment. Due to 
the fact that this demand was largely 
for lower pour and lighter color oil, 
bright stock manufacturers were not 
able to produce as much as when they 
run on the No. 8 color, 25 pour test oil. 

Neutral oils continued to _ point 
higher as supplies were limited. More 
refiners, in need of more neutral than 
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they can produce, were in the market 
as buyers. In some instances they found 
difficulty in getting the oil they needed, 
as only a few refiners were willing to 
sell neutral except to their regular 
accounts. 

Wax firm as buying 
tinued steady. Offerings were in 
good balance with supply. 


remained con 


fairly 


Export Cargo Sold 
NEW YORK, Oct. 17 

XPORT markets at the Gulf dur 
t ing the week ended Oct. 17 were 
enlivened by a cargo sale of gasoline. 
Otherwise, the cargo market was active 
as to inquiries but with no open 
ket sales reported. 

The export sale involved a full cargo 
of 64-66, €.p. Novem 
ber shipment to a European buyer at 
5.375 cents f.o.b. the American Gulf. 
American suppliers had generally been 
quoting 5.5 cents for 64-66, 375 e.p. gas 
oline but when this inquiry came into 
the market one or indicated they 
would go as low as 5.375 cents. This 
price was subsequently confirmed when 
the deal was closed at this figure. 

Export gasoline markets have 
fairly active the past six weeks. Open 
market sales have been limited to three 
or four cargoes within that time, but 
during the spring and summer no 
open market sales were reported. Ameri- 
can, suppliers’ prices apparently are 
once more in line with their competi- 
tors in the European markets. 

Bunker oil continued to be actively 
sought at the Gulf for domestic lifting. 
However, few cargoes were offered in 
the open market and suppliers said 
they experienced no difficulty in ob- 
taining $0.95 a barrel. 

Light fuel oils and kerosine also 
were coming in for considerable atten- 
tion from cargo buyers, but movement 
ras confined largely to shipments un- 
der contract, traders said. No changes 
were reported in prices. 
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Scale Steady 

NEW YORK, Oct. 17.—The market for 
crude scale wax remained steady the 
past week without any material changes 
reported in prices. Traders generally 
said that demand was light at present 
but that refiners were fairly well sold 
up and not in need of shipping instruc- 
tions. 

One refiner reported that his wax 
output for November had been sold at 
the same price as his October output. 

Fully refined wax markets were quiet. 
Demand was about normal for this sea- 
son and prices were unchanged. 
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Gasoline Fairly Active 


NEW YORK, Cct. 17 

ANK car gasoline demand was re- 
j jentvow at a good seasonal level at 
eastern seaboard terminals during the 
past week. Tank car prices were fairly 
steady towards the close of the week, 
following the reductions at northern 
points early in the week. 

The reductions brought the general 
selling level for 65 octane and above 
gasoline for tank car delivery to 6.75 
cents at Boston and Providence. At 


New York harbor and Baltimore some 
tank car sales were reported at 65 


cents on this 
delphia the 
cents. 

Gasoline markets were unsettled in 
New England, apparently reflecting the 
lower tank car prices which were estab- 
lished in that section early in the week. 
Dealer tank wagon prices were reduced 
05 cent at Boston Oct. 13. Other reduc- 
tions, ranging from 0.1 cent to 1.8 cents, 
were made at Hartford, Portland, Man- 
chester, and Burlington. 
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Kerosine movement from 
terminals showed improvement during 
the week, some _ suppliers’ reported. 
Others said that demand was only fair. 
Unseasonably cold weather in part of 
western and northern New York state 
helped distributors movement in those 
sections. Tank car and barge prices 
sbowed little change. 


eastern 


Bunker Oil Reduced 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 16 
ip eingecs the trend that had 
been evident for several weeks, 
diesel and fuel oils of all grades were 
easier on Pacific Coast petroleum mar- 
kets the past week. Major company 
posted prices of diesel oil for ships’ 
bunkers were reduced to $1.16 a bar- 
rel at Los Angeles harbor and to $1.21 
a barrel at San Francisco Bay. This 
represented a reduction of 14 cents a 
barrel from the nominal quotations of 
$1.30 a barrel at Los Angeles, and of 
9 cents a barrel from what 
sidered the prevailing price 
a barrel. 

Increased offerings, rather than any 
decline in demand, was believed to be 
chiefly responsible for the price reduc- 
tion. An increasing stock of cracked 
fuel oil in the hands of independent 
refiners that have recently installed 
cracking units was said to be a con- 
tributing factor in the situation. 

Back door deliveries of major com- 
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pany gasoline to cut-rate service sta- 
tions caused some trouble in highly 
competitive areas of the Los Angeles 

Jasin. These deliveries were reported 
to be based on a tank wagon price of 
12 cents a gallon, including 4 cents tax 

Under this influence, the disturbed 
areas showed a tendency to widen and 
threatened to disrupt the price struc 
ture of the whole metropolitan Los 
Angeles district. So far, however, they 
had no apparent effect on tank wagon 
quotations for major company third 
grade and independent competitive 
brands of gasoline. A majority of 
major companies were believed to be 
holding to their posted tank wagon 
price of 13 cents a gallon for deliver 
ies in the Basin area. 

No confirmation could be 
of reports that negotiations were in 
progress by another group of inde 
pendent marketers for a cargo of Gulf 
Coast gasoline, in addition to the one 
said to be now en route to Los An- 
geles. The prospective importers were 
understood to have obtained an option 
on marine terminal facilities at Los 
Angeles harbor. 


obtained 


Natural gasoline quotations were un 
changed at from 7.75 to 8 cents a gal- 
lon, f.o.b. refinery. Demand was _ not 
as active and indications were that 
prices might move to lower levels. 

Kerosine and kerosine distillate, in 
sympathy with other burning oils, were 
somewhat easier. 

Export 
largely 
trends, 


prices of 
dependent on foreign 
were not affected by 
ductions in bunker quotations. Com 
paratively little spot business was 
placed the past week in Pacifie Coast 
seaboard markets, although a fair num- 
ber of inquiries were received. Off- 
shore tanker shipments during the past 
two weeks were reported below ship 
ments the corresponding period ot 
September. 


diesel oil, being 
market 


the re- 


Toledo Properties Sold 


CHICAGO—tThe sale of Johnson Oil 
Refining Co. properties in Toledo to 
the Gulf Refining Co., was announced 
here by I. H. Johnson, president of 
the former company. The sale involved 
one bulk plant, and 13 service stations. 

Mr. Johnson stated the properties 
were sold on account of the inability of 
Johnson to ship advantageously to To- 
ledo from the company’s refinery at 
Cleveland, Okla. 


New Winter Oils 


NEW YORK, Oct. 15.—Two new Vee 
dol motor oils, to be known as Veedo! 
10W and 20W, and designed to provide 
instant starting of cold motors and 
perfect lubrication without congealing 
at 20 degrees below zero were an 
nounced today by Tide Water Oil Co 
through John D. Coliins, general sales 
manager. They are made of 100 per 
cent Pennsylvania crude. 
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Seven Are Indicted 


In Stock Deal 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—The Secur- | 


ities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced that indictments were returned 
today against seven individuals alleged 
to have defrauded a large number of 
persons in Michigan through misrepre- 
sentation and market manipulation in 
the 6 per cent convertibie cumulative 
preferred stock of Old Dutch Refining 
Co., of Muskegon, Mich. 

The indictments were returned, ac- 
cording to the SEC, in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the eastern district of 
Michigan, southern division. 

Named as defendants, the announce- 
ment said, were Melvan D. Haynes, A. 
Paul Benners, Angelo Fraino, alias An- 
gelo Franco, Leroy Brooks, alias John 
Bookbinder, Douglas F. Wood, Harry 
Goldman, and William Wiseman, 

The alleged fraud, the SEC said, oc- 
curred between June 1, 1935, and June 1, 
1936, and was accomplished through a 
corporation organized and dominated 
by the defendants. 

On June 12, 1935, Melvan D. Haynes 
and Co. was incorporated under the 
laws of Michigan and on Feb. 25, 1936, 
the corporate name was changed to 
Benners, Owens and Co., the statement 
said. 

The statement said further that the 
indictment charged this corporation en- 
tered into an agreement with Old Dutch 
Refining Co. of Muskegon, Mich., to sell 
to the public in behalf of the company 


450,000 shares of 6 per cent convertible | 


cumulative preferred stock, at $1 per 
share, 15 cents of which was to be 
retained by the corporation. 

Thereafter, the indictment charges 
the defendants manipulated the mar- 
ket in these shares in various ways so 
as to cause the market price to rise 
to $3, the balance beyond the $1 con- 
tracted for with the refining company 
going to the defendants, according to 
the SEC announcement. 


22 Texas Oil Shippers Are 
Indicted 


TYLER, Texas, Oct. 17.—Among in- 
dictments returned by the federal grand 
jury here the past week were the fol 
lowing: 

J. B. Sowell, L. A. Rankin, A. C. 
Miles, H. F. Richardson, W. C. Adams, 
H. O. Radcliffe, Albert J. McDonald, 
J. E. G. Craig, Wallace and Roy Jenkins, 
D. D. Braly, Hamilton Jenkins, A. B. 


Gillis, E. E. Griffin, Ralph D, Holman, | 


H. A. Montgomery, J. C. Jack, C. C. 
Dennis, W. E. Shackelford, Clyde V. 
Shuford, L. R. Thompson, C. Franks. 

Charges against them pertain to re- 
ports and affidavits given to the Federal 
Tender Board in connection with appli- 
cations to ship oil in interstate com- 
merce, 
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10-W «and 20-W Cyrades 


NOW READY IN 


FREEDOM 
WINTER OILS 


More cars on the road this winter mean more oil changes than 
ever. Meet the growing demand for high quality lubricants 
and be ready to supply your dealers with a Freedom refinery 
packaged brand. Freedom Oils are refined from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude and are available in lithographed 
1-quart, 5-quart, 2-gallon and 5-gallon cans, or in bulk. Order 
now! ¢ Some choice exclusive franchise arrangements are still 
open. Past performance records of Freedom jobbers show fine 
profits, increased prestige and highly satisfied trade. Write to- 
day for our proposal, or send the coupon. 


THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CO. 


FREEDOM «+ PENNSYLVANIA 














THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CO. 
121 Third Street Freedom, Penna. 


We are interested in learning about 
your exclusive brand franchise. 




































- STRAIGHT 
TICKET 


year ” 





eg |HAT'S what Independent Jobbers all 
EE over the Middle West are saying. 
They're voting a straight Champlin 











ticket because they know all these Quality 
products come from one Dependable source. 


Champlin is thoroughly an Independent 
organization, with an aggressive policy of Fair 
Dealing and Prompt Service to it’s customers. 


Benefits received from such associations 
are exemplified daily among Independent 
Champlin Jobbers and Dealers throughout 29 
States. 


PIPELINE TERMINALS 3“ <3 Sec | OENERAL 
aa telen  ee | fe OFFICES 
HUTCHINSON-KANSAS \iMfgp?eee™ ENID OKLAHOMA 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, ercept where otherwise noted. Prices are those to domestic jobbers who resell to consumers 
They do not represent inter-refinery sales, or sales for export. 
Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 


Federal, stale or municipal tazes not included. 





Gasoline and Naphtha 


Oct. 5 | 


Oklahoma Oct. 19 Oct. 12 } 
48-54, 450e.p.naphtha *4.50-475 *4.50-4.75 *4.50 - 4.75 
U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: | 
62 octane and below. . 4.625-— 4.75 4.625- 4.75 41.50 yt aa 
63-67 octane......... 5.00 - 5.375 5.00 $.375 4.875- 5.375 | 
68-70 octane (regular). 5 .625-— 5.75 >.625-— 5.75 5.50 5.75 | 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 4.625- 4.75 $.625- 4.75 4.695- 4.75 | 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 5.00 >. 125 5.00 §.125 5.00 5.125 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. 
gasoline....... 5.00 - 5.25 *5.00 - 5.25 *5.00 - 5.25 
*Nominal. } 


Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders) 
Bradford-Warren: 


52-54 naphtha : 5.50 — 5.625 ».50 - 5.625 5.50 ». 65 


Motor gasoline: 





U.S. Motor (58-62°) 9.625 hy 5.625 ay 5.625 » 
Minimum 60 octane 7.00 7.125 7.00 7.125 7.00 
Minimum 65 octane 7.23 7.3% 12a = 7395 1.48 7 
Minimum 70 octane 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline 5 .875— 6.00 5.875- 6.00 >. 875- 6.00 
68-70, 350-360 ep. 
gasoline.......... 6.1235- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 


Other districts: 
52-54 naphtha... .. 5.50 — 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 
54-56 naphtha....... 
Motor gasoline: 

U.S. Motor (58-62° 5.625-— 5 


§.625— 5.75 5.625-— 5.75 9.625- 5.75 


» » » re > io 
laces 60 patrol 7.00 T.13 7.00 7.125 00 7.125 
Minimum 65 octane 7.25 7.375 t.a0 = €.3%5 7.23 - 7.395 
Minimum 70 octane eer aera 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline 5. 875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. 
DI. ck arvacketas 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 
California (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state) 


54-58 U.S. Motor, 437 
oe ? in-state ship- 
8.00 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
54. 38, US “Motor, 437 
e.p. for outside state 


shipment. Pie ain @- tk = 6 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
58-61, 375-400 e.p. 

gasoline, 65 octane 

and above......... 8.25 9.00 8.25 - 9.00 8.25 - 9.00 


tNorth Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas 
and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 


U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 


62 octane and below. . 4.625- 4.75 5 4.50 





) 6. % 4.75 

63-67 octane..... 5.00 aoe 5.00 .. 20 5.00 5.25 
68-70 octane (regular). § .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5.50 -— 5.625 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 1.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
68.70, 350-360 e.p. 

gasoline........... 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 

Kansas (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination 

U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 octane and below 1 875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.75 4.875 
63-67 octane...... ' . . . 
68-70 octane (regular). >. 8T5- 6.00 5 875- 6.00 5 75 5.875 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 1.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4. 5.00 


*This price discontinued due to thinness of open market nie 


_ tWest Texas and New Mexico (F.o.b. W. Texas and N. Mex. 
refineries for unrestricted shipment 
U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 octane and below 1.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.50 ‘7S 
63-67 octane. .... y 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.3 5.00 5.25 
68-70 octane (regular). § .625-— 5.75 2.623- 5.75 5.50 Py 


tEast Texas (F.o.b. East Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment) 
U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 


62 octane and below. . "4.625 41.625 4.50 4.625 

60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 4.625- 4.75 $.625- 4.75 4.50 - 4.625 
* Nominal. 

North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination 


U.S. Motor gasoline: 


62 octane and below 5.50 5.50 5.50 
63-67 octane. .... 6.25 6.25 6.25 
68-70 octane (regular). 6.50 6.50 6.50 


tRefiners generally receive from 0.25c to 0.5c per gallon more for 
easoline and kerosine for local or differential territory shipment. 





Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 
Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 


U.S. Motor Gasoline: 


62 octane and below. . 5.50 5.50 5.50 
63-67 octame......... 6.25 6.25 6.25 
68-70 octane (regular). 6.50 6.50 6.50 

Ohio (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio 
U. S. Motor gasoline. . 8.375 8.25 8.25 
Above 65 octane no. 8.625 8.50 8.50 


Natural Gasoline 


(Prices shown f.o.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of 
sales made on dates shown to blenders on the freight basis shown below, 
although shipments may originate in other manufacturing districts, suc h 
as East Texas, Panhandle, Southwest Texas or Kansas). 


F.o.b. Group 3 
Grade 26-70......... 4.50 4.50 4.50 


F.o.b. Breckenridge 


Grade 26-70......... We 4.25 4.25 
California (F.o.b. plants in Los Angeles basin 
75-85, 375-390 e.p. for 
blending. . ; 4.75 8 00 4:42 8.00 7.75 8.00 


Kerosine 


Western Penna. 
Bradford-Warren: 
45 w.w. kerosine...... 6.75 1.875 ‘.7%35 A875 4.75 -— 4.875 
46 w.w. kerosine.... 1. 875-— 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
47 w.w. kerosine...... 5.00 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 


(Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders 


Other districts: 


45 w.w. kerosine...... 6.73 4.875 4.75 4.875 4.75 -— 4.875 

46 w.w. kerosine...... 4.875- 5.00 4.875 5 00 4.875-— 5.00 

47 w.w. kerosine...... 5.00 §.45235 5.00 S.125 5.00 $.3% 
Oklahoma 

41-43 w.w. kerosine. 3.125-— 3.25 3.125- 3.25 $.125—- 3.25 

42-44 w.w. kerosine.. . 3.25 - 3.50 3.25 3.50 3.25 — 3.375 
Kansas (F.o.b. refinery Kansas destination) 

41-43 w.w. kerosine.. . 3:35 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 

42-44 w.w. kerosine.. . 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 -— 3.¢ 623 3.50 -— 3.625 


tNorth Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district or es to Texas 
and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 
41-43 w.w. kerosine... 3.125- 3.375 3.125- 3.375 3.125- 3.375 


tEast Texas 


(F.o b. East Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment 


41-43 w.w. kerosine.. . "3.125 "3.125 *3 1235 


*Nominal. 


North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination 


41-43 w.w. kerosine... 3.75 -— 3.875 3.75 -— 3.875 3.75 -— 3.875 
Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination 
41-43 w.w. kerosine... *4 00 .25 *4.00 4.25 *4.00 4.25 
*Only one refiner quoting. 
California (F.o.b. California refineries) 
38-40 w.w. kerosine. 1.00 +. 00 4.00 - 5.00 4.00 5.00 


Gas and Fuel Oils 


Western Penna. 
Bradford-Warren: 


(Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders 


36-40 fuel oil......... 4.375-— 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 


Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices 


36-40 fuel oil. ........ 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
Oklahoma (F.o.b. Oklahoma refineries) 

No. 1 white fuel oil... 3.125- 3.375 3.125- 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 

No. 1 straw fuel oil... 3.4 0 3.25 3.00 3.125 2.875- 3.125 

No. 2 straw fuel oil. 2.87 3.00 2. 875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 

oe : dark fuel oil. . 2 87 3.00 2. 875- 3.00 ? .875- 3.00 

U: G. Lb eialio wc. z 50. 2.625 2.50 2.625 ? 50 2.625 


(Continued on next page) 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, excep! where otherwise noted. Prices are those lo domestic jobbers who resell to consumers. 
They do not represent inler-refinery sales, or sales for export. Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. 
Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 





Oklahoma (cont'd) Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 
Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 i we 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 —- 9.50 9.09 -— 9.50 
Fuel oils: (Prices per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons) 2000 No. 5-6......... 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 
28:30 eer0......... 2 875— 3.00 2 875- 3.00 2 875 Note: South Texas red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast ; 
ee $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 -$1.10 $1.00 -$1.10 blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 
Sree $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0 80 $0.75 -$0.80 
ET ene $9.725-$0.775 $0 725 $0 .775 $0. 725-$0 .775 Mid-Continent (Viscosity at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices 
14-16...........-- $0 .625-$0 65 $0.625-$0.65  $0.625-$0.65 represent majority of quotations) 
Kansas (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) Pale Oils 6 to 10 Pour Point: 
No. 1 p.w., fvel oil... . 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 3.125- 3.375 acer 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbL) $0.75 -$9.80 $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0.775 | Vis. Color 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.70 -$9.725 $0.70 -$0.725 $0.675-$0.725 tt Ps nae 5.25 5.25 5.35 
. - PRE INGOs Bis os cee $.75 3.70 + eb 
North Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas | 159--No.3..... || 8 50 3°50 3°50 
and New Mexico; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). oS eee 9 50 9.50 9.50 
No. 1 straw, fuel oil. 3.00 -— 3.125 3.00 - 3125 3.00 - 3.125 ae ee 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 white, fuel oil. 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3 35 3.125 25O-=INO. BS. 6 oc ccenss 11.00 11.00 11.00 
UAC. S06 O8....-...- 2.50 -— 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 TIO— NO: SB ... sce ss 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Ne, 2308 OM. ........ *3 00 *3 00 *3 .00 DUONG. Ssiccss cease 12.50 12.50 12.50 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.) = $0. 675-$0.70 $0.675-$0.70  $0.675-$0.70 , 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.60 -$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 Red rg 
* ; ees 8.50 8.50 8.50 
manana 200—No. 5.......... 9.00 9.00 9.00 
West Texas (F.o.b. West Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment). A Deaccieisenn 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 2 feel oil. k2 OO *3 00 *3.00 280—No. 5 ee i 11 .00 11.00 11 .00 
18-22 fuel oil ( (per bbl.) $0. 675-$0. 7( $0. 675-$0.70 $0 .675-$0.70 SOO——"NO. 5. vce cicess 1.2 11.25 11.25 
*Nominal Note: Viscous and non-viscous oils, 15 to 25 pour point are Geneeety 
; quoted 0.5c under 0 to 10 pour point oils. Ni iscous oils (150-300 vis.), No. : 
East Texas (F.o.b. East Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment). color, are generally quoted 0.5c above No. 5 color oils. 
No. 1 white, fuel oil. . . *3 00 - 3.125 *3.00 - 3.125 *3 00 - 3.125 
age = Feeteees kp Rnd ca Chicago (F.o.b. Chicago District refineries) (Vis. at 100° F.) 
24-26 fuel oil......... $0.63 -$9.675 $0 63 $0.675 $0.65 -$0.675 Pale Oils, *15 to 30 pour point: 
20-24 fuel oil..... $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 Vis. Color 
*Nominal. 60-85—No. 2....... 6.50 6.50 6.50 
a . oa gare 86-110—No. 2..... 7.00 7.00 7.00 
North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination). Ne Sf. 9 00 9.00 9.00 
ee SE eee 3.00 3.125 3.00 3.125 3. 00 - % 12 eee, 10.00 16.00 10.00 
U.G.1. gas oil... ... 2.625 2.62 2.625 200—No. $........2.. 10.50 10.50 10.50 
20-24 fuel oil ( per bbl.) ) $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 $1 10 $1.05 $1.10 250—No. 3.......... 11.50 11.50 11.50 
16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.) $9.95 ~$1.00 $0 95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.70 —$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 Red Oils, *15 to 30 Pour Point: 
Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) A 5 Eevee Sas S i + AM co 
No. 2 fuel oil........ *3 25 3.25 3.25 —... 10.30 10.50 10.50 
28-30 gas oil, zero.... *3.00 *3 00 *3.00 ee 11.50 11.50 11.50 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.) — $0.825-$9.875 $0.825 $0.875 $0.825-$0.875 | 390—No.5.... 1.1!!! 12.00 12.00 12.00 
16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.) = $9.725-$9.775 $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 *Oil sia Oi raaies : a "v pps 4 , 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) $9.60 -$0.65 $0 60 -$0 65 $0 60 -$0 65 ‘Oils with 0-10 pour point _are quoted at 0.5¢ higher. To obtain prices 
Naty ane tilhene qenting delivered in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 
i] i . 
California California (F.o.b. California refineries; Viscosity at 100° F.) 
San Joaquin Valley, per bbl.: All neutral oils, 11.5c per gal. in tank car lots; and 13.5c in iron bbls., to 
Grade C fuel oil...... $0.70 -$0.85  $0.725-$0.85 $0.725-$0.85 | Fefiners only, excluding federal tax. 
Diesel fuel oil. ....... $9.95 -$1.47 $0.95 -$1.47 $1.00 -$1.47 
Stove distillate....... $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 
Los Angeles, per bbl.: 
ee RS ac $0.70 -$0.95 $0.70 -$0.95 $0.70 -$0.95 
Diesel fue’ weeeee $9.95 -$1.47 $0.95 -$1.47 $1.00 -$1.47 . 
Stove distiliate..... $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 Cylinder Stocks 
San Francisco, per bbl.: 
Grade C fuel oil...... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 Mid-Cortinent (F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent quotations and 
Diesel fuel. sis ie.6. $1.68 $1.68 $1.68 sales) 
Stove distillate... . $2.10 $2.10 2.10 Bright Stocks: : 
N t 1 Oil 190-200 ag at ee, 20.00 20.00 -21.00 21.00 
eutra lis 150-160 Vis. at 210° D: 
E ® to 10 pour test.. 17.00 17.00 -18.00 18.00 
Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders) 10 to 25 pour test 16.50 16.50 -17.50 17.50 
Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F.) _25 to -/ pour test. . 16.00 16.00 -17.00 17.00 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) No. 3 color, 420-425 flash: eg la salts suede: we 
0 pour test....... 23.50 —24.00 23 4 24.00 23.50 -24.00 0 to 10 pour test. . 16.00 16.00 —17.00 17.00 
19 pour test....... 22.50 -23.00 22.50 - 23.00 22.50 -23.00 10 to 25 pour test.. 15.50 15.50 -16.50 16.50 
15 pour test....... 22.00 -22.50 22 00 —22.50 22.00 -22.50 25 to 40 pour test. . 15.00 15.00 -16.00 16.00 
25 pour test....... 21.00 —21.50 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -21.50 = a ifd. Dark 
180 Vis. (165 at 100) No. 3 color, 410-415 flash: “a _ ma. ial iv . 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 
9 _on « 9 eine ee - ¢ ive 
25 pour test....... 20.00 -20.50 20.00 -20.50 20.00 -20.50 > Eee 6.735 — 8.00 6.75 - 8.00 6.75 - 8.00 
sca : 631 Steam’ Refined. *13.00 *13.50 *13.50 
150 Vis. (143 at 100) No. 3 color, 400-405 flash: Black OW... cco. css 3.25 - 3.375 3.25 - 3.375 3.25 -— 3.375 
0 pour test....... 20.00 —20.50 20.00 —20.50 20.00 -20.50 *Only one refiner quoting. 
10 pour test....... 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 19 00 -19.50 
15 pour test....... 18.50 -19.00 18.59 -19.00 18.50 -19.00 Chicago (F.o.b. Chieago district refineries) (Viscosity at 210°) 
25 pour test........ 17.50 -18.00 17.50 -18.00 17.50 -18.00 Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
South Texas (F.0.b. South Texas refineries, for d tic shi nt) 140... cccccccccccece 9.00 9.00 9.00 
oo eeenienenimnemaae | seater : 3 @ 
peewee sens seweee OF ‘ : 
Pale Oils: (Viscosity at 100° F.; pour test 0) Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color: 
100 No. 14%-2% 1.50 5.00 50 - 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 . a 7 9 75 ; c 9 75 
200 No. 2-3.. 6.50 — 7.00 6.59-7.00 6.50 - 7.00 = hes 4 ood poien 24 ae es 75 Z 7% 
300 No. 2-3....... 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 rP oo 73 = 
500 No. 2-3... 8.00 — 8.50 800-850 8.00 - 8.50 En to 40. Pour — #4 ib i: = 18.75 
750 No. 3-4......... 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 - 9.00 8.50 - 9.00 segngedlaieanircms are ° 14.50 
1200 No. 3-4......... 9 00 -— 9.50 9.00 -— 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 
BOOP ING, @...6. 02005. 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 
Red Oil : Western Penna. (AS Bi Ae tests; quotations and/or sales prices to 
ns: car unloaders) 
200 No. 5-6......... 6.50 — 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 600 stm. rfd. «joe 12.50 -13.00 12.50 -13.00 12.75 -13.00 
300 No. 5-6......... 7.00 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 650 steam refined... . 14,00 -14.50 14.00 -—14.50 14.50 -15.00 
$00 No. 5-6......... 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 —- 8.50 
750 Ne. 5-6......... 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 - 9.00 8.50 - 9.00 (Continued on page 90) 
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'37 models 








DEMAND PRODUCTS OF HIGHEST SPECIFICATIONS! 


Jobbers should prepare NOW to 
sell a new, profitable market. 

Early announcements by automo- 
bile manufacturers indicate that 
within 30 days. many new cars will 
be on the road. These 1937 models 
will make exacting demands on 
motor oils and gasolines. 

To enable Jobbers to meet new 
car requirements The Ohio Oil 
Company offers petroleum products 
of HIGHEST specifications, ready 
for immediate shipment. Our 
MARATHON “Endurance” Motor 
Oils are sold in cans and drums, or 
we can make bulk compartment-car 
shipments of all S.A.E. grades in the 
quantities you want. These Oils 
meet the maximum specifications of 
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the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. They are refined exclusively 
from RANGER paraffin-base crude. 

Our MARATHON “Timed” Gaso- 
line is a high-octane motor fuel of 
correct specifications for the 1937 
model cars. The specifications of 
this Gasoline result in “timing” the 
duration of each explosion, so that 
it delivers a smooth sustained 





THRUST to the piston, not a ham- 
mer-like blow. Correct “timing” 
produces smoother motor perform: 
ance and increased power. 

It will pay Jobbers to obtain suit- 
able stocks of MARATHON “Endur- 
ance” Motor Oils and MARATHON 
“Timed” Gasoline, immediately, for 
the new car market. Phone, wire or 
write us about your requirements. 


THE OHIO OIL COMPANY 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Ft. Worth, Texas 


Findlay, Ohio 


MARATHON PRODUCTS 











REFINERY 


Prices in “a per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noted. 
hey do not represent inter-refinery sales, or sales for export. 


TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices are those to domestic 
Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. 


Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 


jobbers who resell to consumers. 





Cylinder Stocks (cont’d) 
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Western Pennsylvania (cont'd) Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 
Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 Western Penna. (Per pound, f.o.b. New York) 
600 flash 15.00 —15.50 15.00 -15.50 15.50 -16.00 | 129-124 wh. crude 
630 flash 17.00 -17.50 = 17.00 -17.50 17.50 -18.00 | scale, A.m.p........ 2.40 - 2.45 2.40 - 2.45 2.40 - 2.45 
600 Warren E 16.00 —-16.50 16.00 —-16.50 16.00 -16.50 | 124-126 wh. crude 
; ’ scale, A.m.p...... 2.45 - 2.50 2.45 - 2.50 2.45 - 2.50 
Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 8 color: Oklah P lint te: j f aia ‘i 
: vei ‘ ae ei oe . bs lahoma_ (Per pound in barrels; in a few instances, per pound in 
10 pour tt 35.50 24-00 2ESD —2h.aD 28-50 -24.00 | pantgt buna Eo Olan eines 
20 pour test 21.50 -22.00 21.50 -22.00 21.50 -22.00 124-126 wh. crude : “ 
25 pour test 20.50 -21.00 20.50 -21.00 20.50 -21.00 scale, A.m.p........ 2.50 2.60 2.50 - 2 60 2.50 - 2.60 
Chicago (F.o.b. Chicago district refineries, in cents per pound, in 
Petrolatums bags, carload lots. Melting points are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) methods; add 3° 
F. to convert into A.m.p. 
Western Penna. (Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.o.b. Penna. Pilly eidiiad:- , 
refinery. In tank cars, 0.5¢ per pound less. Quotations are from majority ie Ai ad a . sa 7 a _ = 
of petrolatum makers 122-124 . 1.65 4.75 1.65 4.75 4.65 - 4.75 
97.497 « e ¢ a d -~ 5 
Snow White... 6.625 6.625 6.625 125-127 : 4 44 = 00 4 »0 2.00 4.90 2.00 
- " 2 a. vba ed shoeia se 127-129.. ’ 5.05 ‘25 5.00 * 5. oo 5.6 - §.355 
Lily White ».625 9.625 9.625 ; n= 4s - == x= Ae e ef x" An ee 
Cream White 1 623 4 625 4.625 130-132.. F aa ».45 >. 20 5.45 >. dD 9.45 - 5.55 
Light Amber » 75 9 75 9°75 132-134 ar A *5 70 5.80 *5.70 — 5.80 *5.70 - 5.80 
“pee ae 350 3°50 3°50 135-137 wecseee 46.43 — 6.55 *6.45 - 6.55 *6.45 - 6.55 
Red 2 00 9 125 2.00 2.425 2.00 — 2.125 *Same prices quoted in bags or slabs loose. 
r . ‘rh a] T A tl T r q a ry 
MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKETS 
Following prices are in cents per gallon, except where otherwise noted, in tank car lols, representing majority of sales of products made by Chicago sellers, 
from legally produced crude to jobbers on Group 3 freight basis, although shipments may originate in other South-weslern or Mid- 
western refining districts. Prices do not include stale or federal tazes. 
Gas li Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 
yasonlne No. 2 straw 2.875- 3.00  2.875- 3.00 —-2..875- 3.00 
9 272 3 a72_. 2 9 a72_ 
U.S. Motor gasoline: Oct. 19 Oct. 12 5 0 aga ae — l(a 
62 octane and below $50- 4.75 9 4.50 - 4.75 4.375- 4.75 | No.4 (per bbl.)...... $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 
63-67 octane. . . 4. 875- 5.25 4 875- 5.25 4 5.25 No. 5 (per bbl.)......  $0.725-$0.75  $0.725-$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 
68-70 octane (regular). §.375- 5.625 >. 849- §,625 - 5.50 
60-62, 400 e.p... 4.625- 4.75 4.623- 4.75 4.: 4.75 Industrial: 
64-66, ta ep. 5.00 5.125 5.00 5.2125 Ss. §.125 - : 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. >. 125- 5.25 §.125- 5 25 5 § .25 No. 4 (per bbl.) : $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 _-$0.90_ 
No. 5 (per bbl.)...... $0.65 -$0.675 $0.65 -$0.675 $0.625-$0.675 
No. 6 (per bbl.) .... $0.575-$0.60 $0.575-$0.60 $0.55 -$0.60 
K U.G.L1. gas oil. . ‘ 2.50 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 
erosine 
41-43 wow. : 3.125- 3.25 3.iZs- 3.25 ..125- 3:25 
42-44 w.w. 3.25 —- 3.50 3.235 - 3.50 3.25 3.50 T 
asad — _— Naphtha and Solvent 
| Stoddard solvent. : 6.875 6.875 
> 4.080 Sis 
Fuel and Gas Oils po 1a 
Domestic: | Mineral spirits 6.375 6.375 
No. 1 prime white 3.125- 3.25 cis 3.95 3.00 - 3.25 | Rubber solvent. tia 7.375 
No. 1 straw.... 3.00 5.225 3.00 3. 12:3 2.875- 3.125 Lacquer diluent 8.375 8.375 
! 
DAILY GASOLINE PRICES 
Daily range of gasoline prices (cents per gallon) in tank cars, as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM, (Week Ended Oct. 16, 1936) 
U. S. Motor, 62 octane and below: Oct. 12 Oct. 13 Oct. 14 Oct. 15 Oct. 16 
Kast Texas......... ; 14.625 +4. 625 74.625 4.625 14.625 
*North Texas... 4.625- 4.75 4.62: 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
West Texas. . 4.625- 4.75 4 623 £75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
Oklahoma 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
; — -Western (Group 3 basis 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 -— 4.75 4.50 Sito 4.50 4.75 4.50 6.75 
LS otor, 63-67 octane: 
*North Texas 5.00 - 5.25 5: 5.00 -— 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 
West Texas... .. 5.00 - 5.25 a 5.06 >. 25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 
Oklahoma. . . 5.00 - 5.375 5. 5.00 — 5.375 5.00 — 5.375 5.00 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) 4.875- 5.25 4. 4.875-— 5.25 4.875- 5.25 4.875 
{. S. Motor, 68-70 octane apenas 
‘North Texas Se 5 5 .625- 5.75 5.625 5.625- 5.75 
West Texas. . 5, 5. § .625- 5.75 5.625 5 .625- 5.75 
Oklahoma... . 5 i 3, 6¢0~ 5.75 5.625 5 .625- 5.75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 5. ee 5.375- 5.625 5.375 §.375- 5.625 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane 
New York harbor 6.50 6.25 6.50 6.25 6.50 6.35 6.50 6.25 6.50 
Philadelphia district 6.50 -— 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 50 - 6.75 
Baltimore district 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane ‘& above 
New York harbor = 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 
Philadelphia district 6.75 -— 7.00 6.75 7.00 6.75 7.00 6.75 7.00 6.75 —- 7.00 
v a district 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 
- S. Motor Gasoline, 58-62 ° 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna. § .625- 5.75 § .625- 5.75 § 625~—5.75 § .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 
Other districts (Western Penna.).. § .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 60 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna. 7.00 — 7.125 00 7.125 7.00 = 7.125 00 7.125 7.00 7.320 
Other districts (Western Penna.) 7.00 — 7.125 7.00 y gee bs 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 7.f20 7.00 4.400 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 65 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) 7.20 ~ 2.345 7.25 - 7.375 7.25 — 7.375 7:25 7.800 7.25 — 7.375 
Other districts (Western Penna.) .... yee 4 7.875 7.25 - 7.375 7.23 7.375 7.29 7.375 7.25 7.375 
*For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices are quoted on maailinites shipments. 
* Nominal. 
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N. P. N. says this is an advertisement but we say it’s national petroleum news. 


The same station, same location, same personnel. Nothing changed except the sign which showed that Stockfleth 





was selling a 


new gasoline . . and almost overnight sales jumped 160 per cent. Mr. R. C. Stockfleth, president of the ynpanu which bears 
his name, thought that 5000 gallons a month with his former brand of gasoline was a good record. Now that they are doing 13,000 
gallons a month with Phillips 66 Poly Gas he is confiden shooting for the 20,000-gallon-a-month mark 


What New Trick Lifted Sales from 
5.000 to 13.000 Gallons Per Month? 


SCOTTSBLUFF, Nebraska 

ITHOUT any of the usual hulla- 

baloo or ballyhoo, without giv- 

ing glassware, without putting 

up pennants, without driveway drives— 

the Stockfleth Oil Co. uncovered a secret 
of success as simple as it is certain. 

They took on Phillips 66 and changed 

their signs accordingly. The _ results 

were nothing short of astonishing. Mr. 

Stockfleth’s own words are: “To say 

that I have enjoyed remarkable profits 

from the sale of Phillips products 

would be putting it mildly.” 


Tap the Reservoir of 
Consumer Acceptance 


The standout quality of Phillips 66 
Poly Gas; the Phillips advertising 
which experts say is “the finest selling 
copy in the industry”; and above all 
the word-of-mouth enthusiasm of users; 
all have built a tremendous consumer 
acceptance, 

Everywhere the story is the same. 
Once the Phillips 66 sign goes up, how 
the business rolls in! Motorists who 
have been passing up the station day 
after day suddenly swing up to the 
pump. And the reason is they are pre- 
sold. Thousands upon thousands of 
additional car owners are merely wait- 
ing for a convenient Phillips station 
to appear in their neighborhoods. As 
soon as it does, they turn into steady 
customers. 
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Hundreds upon hundreds of dealers 
have proved the truth of these state- 
ments, with real profit to themselves 
as well as to the jobbers who _ sold 
them. But read the record, just as Mr. 
Stockfleth writes it: 

“T have been handling Phillips prod- 
ucts for the past three years and to 
say that I have enjoyed remarkable 
profits from the sale of your products 
would be putting it mildly. Prior to 
my connection with Phillips Petroleum 
Company, I was handling a standard 
brand of gasoline and oils that had 
and still has national recognition. I 
thought I was making real progress 
and profits with them until I had 
changed to Phillips. My average sales 
per month with them would average 
approximately 5,000 gallons, and to my 
knowledge, this was an exceptional job. 
But the awakening came and I took 
on Phillips Products and immediately 
increased my sales per month to an 
average of 13,000 gallons. 

“My first reaction to the remarkable 
increase was that a new product was 
being introduced in a new territory 
and I was quite certain that after the 
newness wore off, my output would 
gradually decrease to at least 7,500 
gallons per month. But contrary to the 
general rule, my output has been hold- 
ing up to the average of 13,000 gallons 
and T am convinced we have been 
doing only a fair job and have set our 
goal to 20,000 gallons per month. 

“Since the introduction of Polymer- 


ized Gasoline, our sales have increased 
materially because of the publie ac- 
ceptance of this marvelous new motor 
fuel. Each day we see new faces across 
our station and hear remarks about 
Phillips products that really convince 
us of continued success with your prod- 
ucts. 

“Twenty thousand gallons per month, 
average, is my goal fer the remainder 
of this year, and with the continued co- 
operation of the Phillips Petroleum 
Company and my ever increasing buy- 
ing public, IT know that it will be an 
easy accomplishment.” 


Get All the Facts 


Good jobbers, who are perhaps good 
friends of yours, will gladly tell you 
that Phillips is a fine crowd to do 
business with. If you are interested in 
brass-tack talk about increasing. your 
volume we will gladly give you all the 
facts. 

We will show you what others have 
accomplished. We will outline exactly 
the co-operation you will get. We will 
make our story brief and to the point, 
and perhaps your resulting success 
will some day soon appear in these 
pages. Wire, write or phone 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Chicago Minneapolis Peoria Indianapolis 
Des Moines Omaha St. Louis 
Kansas City Wichita Tulsa Amarillo 
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Taz column includes 1c federal tax, state gasoline tar, also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general footnote. These 


TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


prices in effect Oct. 19, 1936, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, bui subject to later corrections 








T maa | car price, plus these differentials: 2.5c for delivery ° 9 
3. O. New Jersey of 1,200 to 36,000 gals.; plus 2c, for 36,000 to 120,- S. O. Ohio—Cont d 
, a 000 gals.; plus 1.5c for 120,000 to 240,000 gals.; i 
Co recta K plus le for 240,000 to 480.000 gals.; plus 0.5c for Wert —/ ——_. Trumbull, Union, at s 
nsumer .6ro- | 480,000 gals. and over. Those buying less than on cna Ball ddd _ 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine | } 900 gals. yearly, get retail s.s. price Defiance and Paulding................... *12 
- = x se sa : re rat i ry x (m — Prices to —— q ge 
tlantic City, I 9 A I ° R fi ° ese gasoline prices are based on low of Group 
Newark, N. J....... 76 9 4 * 7.5 tlantic enning 3, 68-70 octane, gasoline tank car market as 
a ) 
Avnspolle, ue Rico aid + 9.6 : : a0 Athontie Whites Witch Clas Cosine published i in Platts. Oilgram, to the ~~“ 
5 ercecce .o « | f - 
Cumberland, Md.... 9.1 11.6 5 * 10 Kero- tUndivided Divided ized 
Washington, D. C..75 9 3 €i3.5 9 | tal sine Including taxes Accounts Accounts Agents 
Danville, Va....... 87 11.2 6 20.7 12.9 TW. iia oT.W. Ss. To8. a ) ae 16 16.5 16.5 
Norfolk, Va........ 7.5 10 6 19.5 11.3) Philadelphia, Pa....10 S 5S 16 9.5 enown 
Petersburg, Va..... 7.8 10.3 6 19.8 11.7| Pittsburgh, Pa...... 5 § 37:5: 165 <9 (3rd grade)... 15.5 16 
Richmond, Va...... 7.8 10.3 6 19.8 11.7} Allentown, Pa...... 11.755 1675 ** 9.5|, tEffective Sept. 16, 1936, S. 0. Ohio began 
Roanoke, Va....... 9 11.5 6 2) 12.9) Bie, WO. os canis 125 5 175 185 8 | leasing service stations to dealers. No statewide 
Charleston, W. Va... 8.3 10.8 5 * 12.6) Scranton, Pa....... 11.755 16.75 ** 10 |8-8. price available although the company does 
Perkersburg. W. Va. 7.6 10.1 5 * 11.2! Altoona, Pa Dae sce 2:5 5 175 19,5 9.5; B08 _ — locally at points where it still 
eeling, W. Va.... 8.5 10 5 12.2| Dover, Del......... 12 S a ** 10 operates stations. 
Charlotte, N.C..... 8.9 11.4 7 * 12.6| Wilmington, Del....11 5 16 +* 9 Sales tar: Ohio's 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
Hickory, N.C...... 9.4 11.9 7 22.4 13 | Boston, Mass....... 9 4 13 16:5 ¢ 1935, is added ‘‘where assessable, to regular posted 
Mt Aty, Ni. Cc: . 9.2 31.7 7 * 12.8) Springfield, Mass.... 9 4 3S 16.5 7.5 =. *S. O. Ohio =, , 
aleig ‘ $5 i r§ * 12.1] Worcester, Mass... .10 4 14 ‘ly a ae ee Cerosine prices include Ic state tax. 
et < 9 2:5 7 ia 2.7 | _ gong a 4 18 16.5 7 bse oe 
narleston, 2 7.5 10 7 20.5 11.1 artford, Conn..... 9 4 13 16 5 7 ‘Excluding 0.5c rental. 
Columbia, S. C.. 8.5 11 2 2US 12:1 | New Haven, Conn... 9 4 13 16.5  7.5| Discounts to commercial contract tank wagon 
Spartanburg, 8.C... 9.2 11.7 7 22.2 12. 9! Providence, R. 1..... 9 3. 8 15.5 7 consumers only: on all motor gasolines, thru Ohio, 
*S. O. New Jereey transferred stations to dealers: | — City, N. ie 10.3 4 14.3 17 9 effective Sept. 16, 1936, except counties mentioned 
no prices available. Camden, N. J.. 10 4 14 16.5 8 hereafter, off posted t.w. price, on deliveries per 
Price basis lo undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. price | Trenton, N. J.. 10.3 4 143 17 8 month: 1,000 to 2. 999 gals., 1.5c per gal.; 10,000 
less 0.5¢ per gal. Annapolis, Md...... 10.6 5 15.6 -” 69S gals. and over, 2.5c. Under 1,000 gals., posted 
Price basis lo commercial consumers: Beginning | Baltimore, Md...... 10 5) 15 sip 8 | tw, epee Single deliveries of less than 25 gals., 
Feb. 11, 1935. all new commercial consumers will be | Hagerstow my ee L.1 5 16.1 ** 10 | on X-70 and Ethyl, 2c above cons'imers. t.w. price; 
signed on following differentials over tank car | Richmond, Va,..... 10.3 6 16.3 ee | Renown, Jc above. Q. D. A. is off statewide 
price, on yearly purchases: up to 35,999 gals., © 50 + at gl N. C...10.1 7 7) ** 11.3 schedule in the following counties: Allen, Ash- 
over t.c.; 36,000 to 119,999 gals., 2c; 120,000 to | Brunswick, Ga...... 10.5 7 7.5 we S525 | ace — ‘Some techs con 
239,999 gal 1.5c; 240,000 to 479,999 Is., le; Jac ksonville, Fla. 10 8 18 ** 41.5 ranklin ulton, amilton ancoc ardin 
and over pn ee gals., 0.5¢. 2 _— : | *G reorgia has kerosine tax of lc per gal., no ot | Henry, Jefferson, Knox, Logan, Lucas, Mahoning, 
Above prices apply only when deliveries are | included in above price. Medina, Mercer, Pickaway, Putnam, Ross, Shalby, 
samba tus Ante off $0 or $06 cule: Gt one then, depend- | **Atlantic Refining transferred stations Trumbull, Union, Van Wert and Williams: for this 
ing on region in which deliveries are made. | dealers; no prices available. *| information, write National P>troleam News. 
If deliveries are made in less than these minimum | Dealer discounts: on Atlantic White Flash Plus | Discounts on kerosine: to dealers and com- 


quantities, s.s. price at time and place of delivery | &#80line, thru territory, except Philadelphia: mercial consumers, 3c per gal. off t.w. price, any 


applies. divided dealers, price equal to 3.5c off posted s s. | quantity. 
Non-contract customers will be billed at 2.5c over | Price; undivided dealers, price equal to 4c off 
tank car price at time and place of delivery. | posted s.s. price; authorized dealers contracts pre- S, oO Ken tuck 
Kerosine Discount: lc off t.w. pric e for 25 gals. | Vious to Aug. 19, 1933, price equal to 3c less than ” eZ ‘ ‘ y 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore | posted s.s. price, plus le rental; at Philadelphia, Crown Gasoline " 
City contract not necessary) except no discount | delivered t.w. price to 100% dealers 8c, and to Kero- 
in state of New Jersey. | split dealers, 8.5c, effective Oct. 7. Total sine 
| Price basis to commercial consumer: Effective T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
as . | Oct. 1, 1935, on yearly gasoline purchases based on | Lexington, Ky...... 12 6 18 20 ll 
Socony-V acuum Oil Co.., | posted tank car prices plus following amounts: | Louisville, Ky...... 12 6 18 20 10 
- 1,200 to 36,000 gals., 2.5c over t.c.; 36,000 to 120,- | Paducah, Ky....... 10.75 6 6.75 37.5 8 
Ine. | 000 gals., 2c; 120,000 to 249,000 gals., 1.5c; 240,000 Covington, BMisssctacoe 6 7.5 19.5 10.5 
. 2 be | to 480,000 gals., 1c; 480,000 gals. and over, 0.5c. Jackson, Miss......13 7 20 22 #525 
(S. O. New York Division) Vicksburg, Miss.....12.5 7 19.5 ** ¥*12.5 
Socony Mobilgas S O O Birmingham, Ala....139 *8 = 21 23 12 
Total | hio Mobile, Ala........ 1 *9 200 81 ol 
“S it’? “Split” K | ” i be z Montgomery, Ala. 2.5 9 20 21 *14 
te  - o mg Sohio X-70 Gasoline Macon, Ga......... 13. 7 20 22 *14 
T.w. es T.W. ¢S.S. T.W. | ota Atlanta, Ga........ 13.5 7 20.5 22.5 *13 
: ane t j Con- Con- Augusta, Ga.......12.5 7 19.5 21 713.5 
Metropolitan N. Y. City: | sumer sumer Savannah. Ga...... NS FT «6S 620-5 712.5 
ete of — | T.W. Tax T.W. Jacksonville, Fla... .10 8 18 20 11.5 
attan, Bronx anc | Ohio Slatewide . 42.5 5 17.5 ¢ *13.5| Miami, Fla.........11.5 8 19.5 21.5 12.5 
Brooklyn (Kings | Counties below statewide gasoline schedule: 7 Fl 10 Ss is 20 11.5 
je if a | ee 
dl ger Rich: 7*4 (12.7 f.<o | FMM ~~ ng rong Se ne a Pensacola, Fla...... 2s *S 2:5 23:5 33 
4 . Solumbiana, Darke, Fayette, Fairfield, Franklin, 
mond (Staten Is.). 9 *4 13 7.25 | Greene, Hamilton, Jefferson, Knox, Licking, . mye vlan Grate) 
Albany, N. Y. ~8.7 4 12.7 7.75 | Lucas, Madison, Mahoning, Miami, Montgomery | Lexington, Ky...... 10.5 6 16.5 18 
Binghamton, N. Y...10 4 14 9 | Pickaway, Preble, Ross, Trumbull and Warren:, | Louisville, Ky...... 10.5 6 16.5 18 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 9.5 4 13.5 OAT cu xacmcauass 11.5 5 16.5 .... ...,| Paducah, Ky....... 7.5 6 13.5 14 
Jamestown, N. Y....10 4 14 8.25} Paulding........... ll = Tae Covington, Vice esskO 6 16 Mee se 
latts a i, CP Pe 3.7 75 ae : ‘ ta ckson, Miss...... a » 2 
Rochester NY... 98 4 133 i 35) _ Renown (Third Grade Gasoline) | \ickshurg, Miss. -00'9'3 7163 # 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 9.5 4 [3.5 8.75 | Ohio Statewide. ..... 12 > 27 t .... | Birmingham, Ala.. .11 *8 #19 20 
Danbury, Conn. . 9 t 13 8 | Counties below statewide gasoline schedule: Mobile, Ala........ 8.5 *9 17.5 18 
Hartford, Conn... 89 4 Ve 9 7 _ | Butler, Clermont, Darke, Hamilton, Greene, Montgomery, Ala... 8.5 *9 17.5 18 
— a Conn . 8 4 " 8 : » | Miami, Montgomery, Preble and Warren: —* rs cecceee — 4 16 4 _ 
angor, Me... > > ee ERS Oe I 11.5 5 16.5 ugusta, Ga........ > 
Portland, Me.. 9.5 5 14.5 7.75 | Ashtabula, Champaign, Clarke, , Columbiana, | Macon, Ga. ........ 10 7 17.5 
Boston, Mass 8.5 4 12.5 7.5 | Fairfield, Fayette, Franklin, Jefferson, Knox, | Pensacola, Fla. -10.75*9 19 75 21 
Concord, N. H. 16:5:'S 16.5 8.5 | Licking, Lucas, Madison, Mahoning, Pickaway, Dealer Discount: off posted 8.8. price, on Crown 
Lancaster, N. H. 11.5 5 16.5 9.5 | Ross. and Trumbull 11 5 16 ae “’ | and Crown Ethyl gasolines to “‘undivided”’ dealers 
Manchester, N. H.. .10 &.° a5 8 | Paniding-.. «osc... 9 cas V7 ** **** | 4e; on Kyso, 3c. To “divided” dealers: Crown and 
Providence, R. 1..... 8.5 3 11.5 7.25 | Counties above statewide sc aetinde. Ethyl, 3.5c, and Kyso, 2.5c, all effective on or 
0 ne eT Nice. 2 RT 8.75 | Hocking andSummit12.5 5 17.5 . about Jan. 1, 193 _ s ) 
Rutland, Vt..... 10 5 5 8.5 ps : é : aeits ne hei Discounts to tank wagon consumers: all single 
IY aiere 2% city sales tax computed at time of _Reronine “ge deliveries of 50 gals. ay — get posted s.s. price: 
each sale. tatewide Level) all single deliveries of 50 gals. or more, to be billed 
tSocony-Vacuum transferred stations to dealers; Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the | at posted t.w. price, plus following discounts, off 
no prices available. foi'owing counties: | posted t.w. price: Ethyl and Crown gasoline, 50 
Price basis to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than SR sa ee gee wl we wid tte eens teense *13 | to 2.999 gals. monthly, i 5¢e3 Kyso, le; 3,000 to ( 
“split’’ dealer t.w. Allen, Ashtabula, Auglaize, Champaign, Columbi- | 24,999 gals., Ethyl and Crown, 2c; K yao, 1.5; 
To commercial consumers: Effective Feb. 4, 1935, | ana, Darke, Fulton, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, | 25,000 gals. or more, Ethyl and Crown, 3c; and 
covering yearly purchases, billed at posted tank | Logan, Mahoning, Mercer, Portage, Preble, Put- | Kyso, 2.5c. 
| 











' 

1 

( 

Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: t 
Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline, 1/2c on kerosine; Arkansas, 1/5c per gal. in a single barrel, 1/20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1/80; Illinois, 3/100c; In- t 

diana, 1/2c per gal in a single barrel; 3/10c per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls., 1/5c for 10 to 50 bbls., 2/25¢ for over 50 bbis.: Kansas, 1/50c, (3/50¢ can be 
charged to meet inspection department expenses); Louisiana, 1/32c; Minnesota, 1/25c; Missouri, '3/100c; Nebraska, 3/100c, Nevada, gasoline, 1/20c; f 
North Carolina, 1/4c; North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 2/25c per gal., in lots of more than 50 bbls., 1/5c in lots less than 50 bbis.- South Carolina, 1/8c; ( 
South Dakota, 1/10c; Tennessee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 1/25c. 








92 





Kerosine inspection fee only: Iowa, 2/25c; Michigan, 4/5e per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/Se for next 5; 3/10c for next 15, and 1/5c per ‘ 
gal. in lotsa over 25 bbls. ( 
— 
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TANK WAGON, 


Taz column includes 1c federal tar, state gasoline tar, also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general footnote. 
1936, as posted by principal marketing companies ai their headquarters offices, 


prices in effect Oct. 19, 


SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


These 


but subject to later corrections 





S.O. Kentucky (Cont’d) 


*Tazes: in the tax column is included these city | 


and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, le city; Montgomery. 
le city and Ic county; Pensacola, le city. Georgia 
and Mississippi kerosine prices inc lude Ic state tax. 
Montgomery kerosine price includes lc city tax 

**S. O. Kentucky transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 


S. O. Indiana 


Red Dealer Prices 


Crown Kero- | 
Total Red Stano- sine 
Tax T.W. Crown lind T.W. 
Chicago, IIl.... . & 4 1.4 32:4 S32 
Decatur, 11........ 4 1.4 313.9 33.9 9.2 
CS ere 4 14.5 13.9 13 9.2 
4 ee 4 15.4 13.9 13.9 9.2 
Quincy. Ill... von & 25.2 BT ET Se 
Indianapolis, Ind....*5 17.3 15.8 15.8 $13 
Evansville, Ind.....*5 17.1 15.6 15.1 333.7 
South Bend, Ind....*5 17.5 16 6 $8 
Detroit, Mich 6.0 33:5 33:6 8 8 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 4 15.4 13.9 13.9 93 
Saginaw, Mich...... 4 15.6 14.1 14.1 101 
Green pay. We.... S BT. Fev@ 3556 99 
Milwaukee, Wis S 26:7 sce 15:4 $5 
La Crome, Wie..... 5 16:8 15.8 15.3 &6 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 4 15.8 14.3 14.3 96 
Duluth, Minn...... 4 162 14.7 14.7 10 
Mankato, Minn..... 4 15.8 14.3 14.3 96 
Des Moines, Ia..... 4 16.2 :t eek Se 
Sioux City, Ia..... 4A 15.4 13.9 13.9 92 
Davenport, la...... 4 15.4 13.9 13.9 92 
Hag et ity, Ta..... 4 15.6 14.1 12.4 9.4 
Louis, Mo......t4 15.1 13.6 136 89 
pene, ity, Mo....f4 14.8 13.3 13.3 8 
St. Joseph, Mo..... Te 14.3 33:3 39:3 8.6 
Pareo, N. De... 4 16.8 15.3 15.3 10.6 
Minot; N. D.........4 19.0 316.5 6:5 2.3 
Huron, Ht): Seer *> 17.3 135.8 15.8 16.1 
Wichita, Kans...... & 4:3 11.5 16:5 $8.6 


St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph prices 
include le city tax. {Includes 4c state tax. 

*South Dakota gasoline and kerosine prices 
include 0.1c for sales tax. Indiana t.w. and dealer 
gasoline prices include 0.2c for chain store tax. 

Note: Effective July 1, 1935 in Lowa, and Sept. 
11, 1936, in Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, South Dakota and Wisconsin, and 
effective Oct. 1, 1936 in Illinois and North Dakota, 
S. O. Indiana discontinued posting service station 
prices, posting only a t.w. and a dealer price. 

Discount to commercial consumers: Effective 
Jan. 1, 1935, thru territory, except Michigan 
effective Feb. 1, on purchases per month, discount 
off t.w. prices; all gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals.. 
at t.w. price; 1,000 gals., or more, 1.5c off t.w. on 
Ethyl and Red Crown, and 0.5c on Stanolind. 
Minimum delivery is 25 gals. 


Subnormal Stanolind Points 
Normally Stanolind tank wagon Prices are le 


under normal Red Crown t.w. prices. Among 
subnormal points on Stanolind t.w. are these: 
Detroit, 13.5c; Des Moines, 14.1c; Mason City, | 


13.9c; Huron, 16c; and Wichita, 11.5c, all including | 
state and federal taxes. 


S. O. Nebraska 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


Omaha, Neb.......11.8 6 17.8 19.8 9.5 
McCook, Neb. 2.5 6 18.5 20.5 102 
Norfolk, Neb....... 12:2 6 1.2 26.2 .&¢ 
North Platte, Neb...12.6 6 18.6 20.6 10.3 
Scottsbluff, Neb....13.3 6 IS.2 -25:35 3 
Reliance Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Omaha, Neb.......10 6 16 16 
McCook, Neb...... BS 6 17.5 18.9 
Norfolk, Neb.......11.2 6 7:2 19.2 
North Platte, Neb...11.6 6 17.6 19.6 
Scottsbluff, Neb....12.3 6 18:3 20.3 


Discount to dealers: where service station gasoline 
prices are normal, reseliers’ allowance off service 
station prices are (Mazrimum over-al). including 
rent) as follows: Reliance 2}4c; Standard tied 
Crown, and Solite with Ethyl, 3c. Where service 
station gasoline prices are below normal. resellers’ 
allowances are reduced one-half of the amount be- 
low normai. down to the following (Minimum over- 
all including rent): Reliance, 2c 
Crown and Solite with Ethyl, 3c 

Discounts to consumers: for tank wagon deliveries 
covered only by Standard Commercial Consumer 
Contract, effective January 1, 1935. 


——~ 


| 
| 





| 
| 


, Standard Red | 


QO. Louisiana 


Essolene 


Continental Oil—Cont’d 


Demand (Third — Kero- 
Consumer Kero- Total #2 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine | T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W.) Santa Fe, N.™M 10 *7 17 19 
Little Rock, Ark.... 7.5 10 7.5 ** 11.5 Ft. Smith, Ark..... 3.755 1375 ** 
hieaundita. “ey 7 5 10 8 ” ee *11 ” Little Rock, Ark. 8.75 . § 16.25 ** 
Baton Rouge, La.... 7 95 8 21 *11.5 Texarkana, Ark. 7 2 12 14 
New Orleans. La.... 7 9 5*10 23 *13 tine ludes city tax of 0.5c. 
Lake Charles, La.... 8 10.5 8 ** *10 *Includes le city tax. 


Shreveport, La...... 6.5 9 » = *10 


Lafayette, La....... 8 10.5 8 ** 32.5 
Bristol, Tenn. ...... 10 11.25 8 ** 14.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 9.5 12 8 ** P.S 
Knoxville, Tenn... .10 3:5. :@ g 14 
Memphis, Tenn..... 8 10.5 8 22 9.5 
Nashville, Tenn..... 9 ae 23 10 


*New Orleans gasoline tax includes 7c state, 
le federal, and 2c parish tax. Louisiana kerosine 
prices include le state tax; in addition New 
Orleans has le parish tax. 

**S. O. Louisiana transterred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 

Price basis to dealers: 
dealer price. less 0.5c. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: 
Feb. 11, 1935, i 


Undivided dealers get 


Effective 
commercial consumers not under 


**Continental Oil transferred stations to dealers: 


| no prices available. 


| Bronze, 3.5e: 


Discounts: effective March 1, 1934, on gasolines 
thru territory, off normal s.s. price, except Montana, 
to “‘undivided” dealers: Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 
4c; Demand, 3c; except Arkansas, 3.25c. To 
“divided” dealers thru territory: Ethyl and Conoco 
Demand, 2.5c, except Utah and 
Idaho where full 100% or undivided dealer dis- 


count is applied to divided dealers also; thru 
Montana, effective March 24, 1936, on gasoline, 
off t.w. price to “undivided” dealers: Ethyl and 


Conoco Bronze, 2c; Demand, le; to 
dealers: Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 1.5« 
0.5c. In Arkansas, 


“divided” 
; Demand 
all dealer discounts are reduced 


| by one-half the difference between the normal s.s. 


contract will be billed at 2.5c¢ per gal. above posted | 


bulk plant tank car price at time and place of de- 
livery in lots of 50 gals or more at one time. Con- 
tract customers will be billed at following differ- 
entials over tank car price, on yearly purchases: 
up to 35 999 gals., 2.5c over tank car price; 36,000 
to 119.999 gals., 2c over; 120,000 to 239.999 gals., 
1.5c; 240,000 to 479,999 gals., lc; 480,000 gals. 
and over, 0.5c. 

On single deliveries to all classes of commercial 
consumers, of less than 50 gals., s.s. price at time 
and place of delivery applies. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Humble Motor Fuel 


Total Kero- 
*100% Dir. *100% - sine 
Be W. Taxes T. w. S.S. 
Dalles, Tem ..< cs0s+ 8.5 5 13.5 17 8.5 
Ft. Worth, Tex 8.5 5& 33:5 37 8.5 
Houston. Tex....... 9 5 14 18 8.5 
San Antonio, Tex... 9 5 14 18 8.5 
U. S. Motor Fuel (Third Grade) 

Dallas, Tex........ 7 5 12 14 
Ft. Worth. Tex..... 7 Ss 32 14 
Houston, Tex....... 8 § 8 16 
San Antonio, Tex... 8 § 2 16 


*Price is t.w. price to contract dealers and 
commercial consumers. Price to open dealers is 
0.5¢ above t.w. prices shown above. 

Price basis to dealers: to contract dealers con- 
sumer accounts off posted retail price: when posted 
retail price, inc cad all taxes on Esso motor 
fuel is: 19.lc per gal. and above discount is 4c; 
19c to 18.1c, 3.5¢; and 18c and below, 3c. Humble 
motor fuel, 17.lc and above, 4c; 17 to 16.lc, 3.5c; 
and 16c and below. 3c; U. S. motor fuel, 15.le and 
above, 3c; 15 to 14.1c, 2.5c; and L4c and below, 2c. 
To “open” dealer accounts, discounts in each case 
are 0.5c less on the same price basis. 


Continental Oil 


Conoco Bronze Gasoline 


Kero- 
Total sine 
FW. Tases T.W. SS. FW 
Denver, Colo... 14 5 19 21 11 
Grand Junction, Col.15 g 21.8 2.3 3 
Pueblo, Colo ee 5 19 21 10 
Casper, Wyo secckeee & 19.5 22.5 33.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo 44.5 5 19:5 23.5 3 
Billings, Mont... 16.5 6 22.5 24.5 14.5 
Butte, Mont a 6 21 23 14.5 
Great Falls, Mont...16.5 6 22.56 24.5 14.5 
Helena, Mont 16.5 6 22.5 24.5 14.5 
* | Salt Lake City, Utah.16 S 3 23 16 
on 6 ae 6:5 &@ 22:5 24S 
Twin Falls, Ida... i 6 23 25 18 
Albuquerque, N. M.. > 16.5 19 21 13 
Roswell, ae 3.5 $6.5 20 22 10 
Santa Fe, N. M.....14.5 *7 21:5 23.5 32 
Ft. Smith, Ark. . 9.5 5 14.5 ** 8 
Little Rock, Ark.... 9.5 7.5 17 ** 9.5 
Texarkana, Ark.... 9.5 5 14.5 18.5 8.5 
Demand (Third Grade) 
Denver, Colo... 12 5 7 19 
Cheyenne, Wyo....12.5 5 17.5 19.5 
Helena, Mont.. «4.5 @ 2:3 22:5 
Salt Lake City, Utah.12 5 17 19 
Boise, Ida... . 14.5 6 20.5 22.5 
Albuquerque, N. M.10.5 {6.5 17 19 
| Roswell, N. M...... 9 6.5 35.5 37:5 


and the posted price, when such posted prices are 


| subnormal. 
OKLAHOMA 

Dealer T.W. Prices Kero- 

Conoco sine 

Tax Bronze Demand T.W. 
Muskogee , 5 14 13 8 
Oklahoma ( ~ > 14 13 8 
s) ee 5 14 10 8 





| divided dealers, 4c to undivided dealers. 


O. California 


Standard Gasoline 
San Francisco, Cal. .13 4 17 18 


Los Angeles, Cal 3.5 4 16.5 37.5 9 
Fresno, Cal 13.5 4 7.5 18.58 
Phoenix, Ariz 15 6 21 22 +16 
Reno, Nev..... 14.5 5 19.5 20.5 13 
Portland, Ore rao <6 19.5 20.5 13.5 
Seattle, Wash 13.5 6 19.5 20:5 18.5 
Spokane, Wash 6.5 @ 22.5 23.3 16.5 
Tacoma, Wash.....13.5 6 19.5 20.5 13.5 
Flight Gasoline (Third Crade) 

San Francisco, Cal..11.5 4 15.5 16.5 
Los Angeles, Cal... .11 1 15 16 
Fresno, Cal....... 12 4 16 17 
Reno, Nev «oeue 5 18 19 
Phoenix, Ariz 13.5 6 19.5 20.5 
Portland, Ore. 12 6 18 19 
Seattle, Wash......12 6 18 19 
Spokane, Wash 15 6 21 22 
Tacoma, Wash. ....12 6 18 19 

tIncludes 5c state tax. 

Discount to dealers: on gasoline, off t.w. price 


on Standard Ethyl‘and Standard Gasoline, to 
100% dealers, 3c; to split dealers, 2c; on Flight 
gasoline, both 100% and split dealers. "Qe. 

On Stanavo Aviation Gasoline, to all classes of 
dealers, 3c off t.w. 

To commercial consumers: off tank wagon price: 
on single deliveries of 49 gallons and over, advance 
quantity discount extended at time of delivery on 
Stanavo Aviation, Standard Ethyl and Standard 
Gasolines, 3c. Flight Gasoline, 2c per gallon. 
S.s. schedule applies on single deliveries less than 
40 gallons. 

On kerosine in tank car, 
trailer delivery, 3c off t.w. 
to jobbers, 2.5c below t.w. 


transport truck and 
price; plant deliveries 


Canada 
Prices of Imperial Oil Ltd. 


Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. 


Gallons 
Three Star Imperial Gasoline 


Hamilton, Ont......15 6 2) 35 
Toronto, Ont.......15 6 21 235 17 
Brandon, Man......22.8 7 29.8 32.8 22.3 
Winnipeg. Man.....21.2 7 2.2 SS 2.2 
Regina, Sask b> a i 39.5 32.5 27 
Saskatoon, Sask 23 7 32.3 35.3 24.8 
Edmonton. Alta 723.5 7 36:5 33:5 2.2 
Calgary, Alta.. 21 7 28 31 21.5 
Vancouver, B.C... .15 7 22 26 23 
Montreal, Que......12.5 6 18.5 * 17.5 
St. John, N. B. .16 8 24 28 18.5 
Halifax, N.S. l¢ 8 24 28 18.5 


‘ e » 

*Imperial Oil Ltd. transferred 
dealers; no prices available. 

Discounts to dealers: off s.s. prices: 

Maritime Provinces, 4c to all classes of dealers. 
Quebec, except Montreal City, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, except Vancouver, 3c to 
Ontario 
and Montreal City, 2%c to divided dealers, 3 4c 
to undivided dealers, Vancouver, 5c to undivided 
dealers, 4c to divided, off t.w. price lc to undivided 
dealers. 


stations to 
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TANK WAGON, 


prices in effect Oct. 


SERVICE STATION 


Taz column includes 1 federal tar. state gasoline tar, also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general footnote. These 
19, 1936, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 


MARKETS 








Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and/or tank | 


wagon prices of aviation gasoline in prin- 
cipal marketing territories (Stanavo avi- 
ation in all territories except Continental 
Oil.) Tax column includes lc federal tax, 
and state tax; also municipal taxes as in- 
dicated in footnotes. 


In Effect Oct. 19, 1936 


S. O. New Jersey 
Tank Car T.W. 


eg ere 10 2 

Baltimore, Md................. 10 12 

Washington, D.C..... i ain eae eto orecalss 12.6 
eee err ero 14.2 
Greensboro, N. C.......... a wie 14.7 
US ta errr Sale 16.6 
Charenton, W.Va... ...ccccccesecses 14.2 


Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 


Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 


In Effect Oct. 19, 1936 
(Net price in Tank Wagon; in Cents per 
Gallon) 
S. O. New Jersey 
Mineral V.M.&P. 
Spirits Naphtha 
Baltimore, Md............ 14 15.5 
a 2.5 14.5 
Washington, D.C......... 14 +217 .S 
**Steel bbls. only. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
i ee 11.5 12.5 
New York City........... 10.5 a .S 
Rochester, N. Y....606.0% 12 a aes 
Syracuse, Aenea 14 ree 
Boston, Mass............. 13 13.5 
Bridgeport, Conn......... 13 13.5 
Providence, R. I.......... 13 14 


2c off above t.w. prices in above two territories to 
large buyers in some instances. 


Atlantic Refining Co. 


| Philadelphia, Pa.......... 11.5 12.5 
Lancaster, Pa............ 13 14 
Pitteburgh, Pa............ 12.5 14.5 

Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 


r.W. 
oe i eer 12.8 
OS A eee 14.1 
GN, CRUG oo os oocascaaweoescnaes 14.5 | 
S. O. Pennsylunia 
i eee eee 13.1 
ce eee 13.9 
S. O. Louisiana 
ey OO ER i n6c5cc00scdeeees i2.3 


a eer rr ree 


Prices in above four territories do not include 
state or federal taxes. They are for 74 octane grade 
aviation gasoline. An 80 octane product generally | 
brings 0.5c premium and an 87 octane product, 1.5¢ 
premium over the 74 octane grade. 

ole: 8.8. prices in above four territories are 
generally 6c over t.w. prices. Above t.w. prices are 
net, with no discounts allowed for quantity pur- 
chases. T.w. prices are generally tank car price, 
plus freight, ok us 2.5¢ per gal. 


S. O. Ohio 


Thru Ohio 
Total 
Consumer Consumer 
T.W. Tax T.W. 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation: 
78 OOINRS...... + ecce 15.5 5 20.5 
OP SOARS ........ sce 16.5 5 21.5 
| ee 17.5 5 22.5 


Discounts: For delivery on contract to hangar 
operators and resellers: 2c below commercial con- 
sumer posted t.w. price. 


S. O. Indiana 


Chicago, Ill......... 14.4 4 18.4 
Indianapolis, Ind... .15.3 5 20.3 
Detroit, Mich 15.9 1 19.9 
Milwaukee, Wisc... .14.7 5 19.7} 
Minneapolis, Minn. .14.8 1 18.8 
St. Louis, Mo. poe oe *4 i732 
Kansas City, Mo... .13.8 *4 17.8 
Fargo, N. D........ 15.8 1 19.8 
a a | ees 5 20.3 
Wichita,. Kans. . -13.3 1 17.3 


*Includes lc city tax 
**I ncludes 0.lc to cover sales tax. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Tank Car 
Baytown, lex. (exclusive of taxes)........ 8.5 
Continental Oil Co. 
Total 
a.W Tax T.W. 
Denver, Colo....... 17 5 22 
Cheyenne, Wyo.....17.5 5 22.5 
Helena, Mont...... 19.5 6 Za.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. + 5 24 
Albuquerque, N. M..15.5 *6.5 22 
*Includes city tax a 0.5c. 
S. O. California 
Phoenix, Ariz.......17 6 23 
Los Angeles, Cal....14.5 4 18.5 
San Francisco, C al. .15 4 19 
mene, NOV... 6.6.2 16.5 5 21.5 
Portland, Ore.......15.5 6 23.5 
Seattle, Wash. .....15.5 6 21.5 
Spokane, Wash..... 18.5 6 24.5 


Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Stand- 
ard and Flight gasoline above. 


| Dry Cleaners 


Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V. M. & P. 
Naphtha apply also to sight Cleaners Naphtha, 
S. O. Ohio 


S. R. V.M.&P. 
Solvent Naphtha 
ee ee 13.25 13.75 


Note: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also appl 

naphtha and special Varno sais 
Varnolene and Sohio Solvent 0.5c below these 
pric e3. Discounts to contract consumers, off t.w 


price: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 


0.75e; 2,500 to 4,999 gals., le; 5,000 or more gals. 
1 Se. 
S. O. Indiana 
Oleum V.M.&P. 
Spirits Naphtha Stanisol 
Chicago, Ill....... 16.2 16.5 15 
Detroit, Mich.... 17.9 19 18 
Kansas City, Mo.. 13.3 14.3 as 
St. Louis, Mo..... 13.6 14.6 2.3 
Milwaukee, Wis. 18.2 19.2 18.2 
| Minneapolis, Minn. 17.3 18.3 16.4 
Note: Prices for V.M&P. apply also to Light 


Cleaners Naphtha. All prices, with exception of 
Missouri points, include state tax. Prices shown 
are base prices, before discounts. 


Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 


In Tank Cars (F.o.b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
except Ohio, delivered price.) 


V.M.&P. 
Naphtha Solvent 
SE Eee 10 9.5 
New York Harbor........ 10 9 
Philadelphia district....... 10 9.5 
be Se eee ee 10 9.5 
Ohio points, delivered. . 9.25 *8 .75 
*This is on S.R. oiteiin. 
Note: In Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and 
special Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on 


Varnolene and Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5c less 
than on V.M.&P. 


Latest Changes 


From Oct. 13 to Oct. 19 inclusive. 


Dates and amounts of changes 
shown. See table for full current 
prices. Changes are on gasoline 


unless kerosine is indicated. 


Socony-Vacuum—Mobilgas: 


Split dealer t.w. revised in eastern 
New York state and New England, Oct. 
13. Reductions ranged from 0.1¢e to 
1.8c; two points were advanced. Un- 
changed were New York City, Bing- | 
hamton, Buffalo, Jamestown, Roches- 





; leum 
| date is the evening of Nov. 10, 


Points were cut as 
0.lec; New Haven, 
Plattsburgh, 1.3¢c; 
and others cut 0.5c, 
up 0.5¢ and Rutland 


ter and Syracuse. 
follows: Hartford, 
0.2c; Albany, 0.3c; 
Burlington 1.8¢c; 
except Bangor 
up lec. 


S. 0. Indiana—Ntanolind: 
Milwaukee dealer cut 0.8¢, Oct. 15. 


Corrections 
Notation of amount of change 
and dates not previously shown 
in table. Table in this issue is cor- 
rected to show these changes. 
Changes are on gasoline unless 

kerosine is indicated. 


S. 0. Louisiana—Essolene: 

S.s. prices discontinued, Shreve- 
port, and stations transferred to deal- 
ers, Sept. 1. 


Gasoline Cut in New Jersey 


NEW YORK, Oct. 20.—Unsettled 
conditions in the gasoline markets in 
northern New Jersey which have pre- 
vailed for several weeks came to a 
head Oct. 20 when several large dis- 
tributors, including the Standard of 
New Jersey, reduced tank car and 
tank wagon prices 0.5 cents a gallon. 

The reduction by the Standard 
was effective through New Jersey 
from Trenton across the state and to 
the north. Points south of Trenton 
were not reduced. Newark and Jer- 
sey City were included. The company’s 


new prices at Newark, exclusive of 
taxes, are: consumer tank ear, 7 
cents; undivided dealer tank wagon, 
§ cents. 


Technologists to Meet 


Teletype) 


TULSA, Oct. 20.—The Institution 
of Petroleum Technologists, select 
English society whose membership 


number of American 
will meet at dinner in 
during the American Petro- 
Institute convention. Tentative 
in the 
Stevens Hotel. Dr. R. E. Wilson, Pan 
American Petroleum & Transport 
Co., will be toastmaster. 

The program arrangements are in 
the hands of C. R. Wagner, Pure Oil 
Co., and Dr. Gustav Egloff, Universal 
Oil Products Co., both of Chicagor 
The last meeting of the group was in 
Tulsa, during the mid-year meeting 
of the institute in May. 


includes a 
scientists, 
Chicago 
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U. S. Crude Runs and Gasoline Stocks as Reported Weekly by A. P. I. 
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Motor uel Stocks Rise 539,000 Barrels 


NEW YORK, Oct. 20 previous week, with an accompanying in motor fuel stocks. Inland Texas 

ITH crude runs to refinery increase of 36,000 barrels in daily plants decreased runs 11,000 barrels 

stills stepped up 29,000 bar- crude runs to refinery stills. and motor fuel stocks 34,000 barrels. 

rels daily the week ended Oct. Appalachian district reported an in- Refinery stocks of motor fuel to- 

17, stocks of motor fuel piled up over crease of 144,000 barrels in motor’ taled 29,507,000 barrels on Oct. 17, 
a half million barrels, according to fuel stocks, but only a 3000 barrel in- an increase of 745,000 barrels over 


the American Petroleum Institute’s crease in crude runs. stocks of Oct. 10. In-transit and term- 
regular report. This at 89.8 per cent East Coast plants lowered motor fuel inal stocks declined 229,000, standing 
of the country’s refining plants, oper- stocks 80,000 barrels and decreased at 18,783,000 barrels on Oct. 17. 
ating at 79.6 per cent capacity. crude runs 10,000 barrels. Oklahoma- Stocks of unfinished gasoline were up 

Motor fuel stocks in the Texas Gulf Kansas-Missouri plants, with an in- 23,000 barrels, to 5,930,000 barrels. 


district showed the largest gain. They crease of 12,000 barrels in crude runs, Total net change in motor fuel stocks 
increased 321,000 barrels over the reported an increase of 91,000 barrels was an increase of 539,000 barrels. 


CURRENT REFINERY OPERATIONS 





—————_— -Stocks——__—_—___. Cracked Gasoline Production 
Per Cent Daily Average Crude Per Cent of Reporting Thousands of Barrels) % Total Daily Av. Pro- 
Districts Capacity to Stills (Barrels) Capacity Operated Total Finished Total Finished Gas& Gas & Capacity duction (Barrels) 
Reporting Week Ended Week Ended and Unfinished and Unfinished Fuel Oil Fuel Oil Reporting Week Ended 
Motor Fuel* Motor Fuel* 
Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. 18 
East Coast 100.0 526,000 536,000 85.9 87.0 15,444 15,524 2,658 12,644 100.0 106,000 104,000 
Appalachian 94.8 104,000 101,000 rp OF: 69.2 2,232 2,088 641 644 9% 7 25,000 26,000 
Ind., Ill., Ky 96.1 120,000 426,000 94.6 95.9 8,227 8,145 6,464 6.394 99 7 135,000 128,000 
Okla., Kans., Mo 84.8 291,000 279,000 75.8 y fe 5.676 5.585 3,471 3.507 89 1 68,000 TL.O0O 
Inland Texas 18.5 104,000 115,000 65.0 71.9 1,379 1.413 1,808 1,759 70.9 29,000 30,000 
Texas Gulf ; 97.0 662,000 626,000 93.2 88.2 7,084 6,763 8,652 8,302 78.5 151,000 156,000 
La. Gulf 96.4 129,000 130,000 79.1 79.8 1,520 1,456 2,286 2,352 96.1 $4,000 35,000 
o. La., Ark . 90.0 47,000 13,000 65.3 59.7 253 263 375 368 95.7 9,000 8,000 
Rocky Mt.. ; 61.9 $5,000 46,000 75.0 76.7 770 774 746 766 84.8 13,000 14,000 
California. ........ 92.6 190,000 187,000 62.1 61.7 11,635 11.670 73,048 73,087 100.0 72,000 74,000 
Total Reporting. . 89.8 2,818,000 2,789,000 79.6 78.8 94,220 53,681 110,149 109,823 95.9 642,000 616,000 
Estimated U.S. Total 
Bur. of Mines Basis. 3,060,000 3,030,000 57,987 97,448 113,773 113,447 685,000 690,000 


*Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk terminals, pipe lines and in transit. 
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SEABOARD 


MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do not include Federal tax. 


Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons 








Eastern Domestic 


Prices in cents per gallon tank car lots. unless otherwise noted, f.o.b. 
refinery or seaboard terminal, representing majority of sales and quota- 


tions to jobbers and/or consumers. 
tax not 


Prices Oct. 19 

New York harbor 

New York harbor, barg 
Philadelphia district 
Baltimore district 
Norfolk district 
Wilmington, N. 
Charleston, S. C 
Savannah district 
Jacksonville district. 
Portland district 
Boston district 
Boston district, 
Providence district 
Providence district, 


es 


barges 


*Motor Gasoline 


C. district 
district 


barges 


60-64 Octahe 


6 


*Due to lack of companies offering U. 


25 6.50 
00 6.25 
50 6.75 
6.50 
50 6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
7.00 
6.50 
6.25 
6.50 
22 


S. Motor gasoline, 
below in the open market, prices for this grade are discontinue ad. 


nominally are 0.25c below those for 60-64 octane grade. 


tNominal 


Water White Kerosine 


Prices Oct. 19 
New York harbor 
N. Y. harbor, barges 
Philadelphia district 
Baltimore district 
Norfolk district 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Charleston, S. C. dist 


Prices Oct. 19 
No. 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 


_ 


(per barrel 
(per barrel 


No. 

NO. Zc 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 


(per barrel) 
(per barrel) 


No. 1 : 
er 
No. 3 

No. 4 


*Fuel oils meet specifications of U. 


1.6 Providence, barges. 
*Fuel Oils 
New York New York 
harbor harbor, barges 
4.50 - 4.625 4.375- 4 50 
4.25 -— 4.375 4.125- 4.25 
4.25 - 4.375 4.125- 4.25 
3.75 - 4.00 3.625- 3.875 
ae = i#i$ Smee madies 
$1.15 
Baltimore Boston 
district distri t 
4.50 - 4.625 4 
4.25 4 
4.25 4.25 
3.75 - 4.00 4.25 
$1.35 $1.45 
$1.15 $1.15 
Boston dist., Providence 
barges district 
1.50 1.625 
4.125 4.25 
4.125 ‘2 
4.125 $.75 1.00 


Bunker Oil 


New York harbor 
Philadelphia dist... 
Baltimore district 
Norfoik district... 
Charleston district 
Savannah district 
Jacksonville dist.. 
Tampa district 
Portland district 
Boston district 


(rade 
& 

» Per Barrel 
‘$1.15 
*$1 15 
“$1.15 
*$1 15 
$1.10 
$1.10 
$1.10 
$1.10 
$1.25 
$1 15 
$1.15 


Providence district. 


*Lighterage for bunker oil, 


bbl. 


addit ional. 


except where otherwise 


Diesel Oil Gas Oil 
Ships’ 28-34 
Bunkers Gravity 


Per Barrel 


$1 


De per bbl 


Savannah district. 
Jacksonville district. . 
Portland district.. 
Boston district 

Boston dist., 
Providence district... . 





65 4.25 
65 2 
65 ie 
785 4.2 


» 
25 
65 
89 
995 
995 
75 
65 
65 


barges ‘8 


Per gallon 


Florida and S. Carolina inspection 
included. 


65 Octane 
and Above 
6.50 - 6.7 


‘ 5 

6.25 6.50 

6.75 7.00 

6.50 6.75 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

7.00 <.20 

7.00 7.25 
<.20 
6.75 
6.50 
6.75 
6.50 


59 octane and 
Quotations 





25 
25 
ie 
625 
50. 

625 
50 


PrrPponn 


Philadelphia 
district 


4.50 - 4.75 


itor 
oo 


“4 00 


AAI 
ee Ot hee 
oo 

wo 


Providence 
dist., barges 
4.50 
4.125 
4.125 
3.625 


S. Commercial Standards CS12-35. 


Diesel Oil 
Shore 
Plants 

Per gallon 
4.25 


additional; for Diesel oil, 6.5¢ per 


Pacific Export 


(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per gallon, 


Prices— 


53-55 U.S. Motor 

400 e.p. blend 65 Oc- 
tane and above 

38-40 w.w. kerosine, 
150 fire point 

41-43 w.w. kerosine 

44 water white kerosine 

Prime wh. kerosine 


In Cargo lots, per barrel 


Diesel fuel oil, above 
23 .9* 
Die "ae | fuel ‘oil, under 


30- <t gas ‘oil. 
Grade C fuel oil 


Oct. 19 
9.00 5.25 
». 25 9.75 
1.00 ». 00 
1.50 >. 00 

5.00 
be 1.25 
$1.05 —$1.25 
$1.00 -$1.10 
$0.95 —$1.10 
$0.75 -$0.90 


noted. 
Oct. 12 
5.00 -— 5.25 
3.29 5.75 
4.00 -— 5.00 
1.50 5.00 
5.00 


3.25 4.25 


$1.05 -$1.25 
$1.00 -$1.10 
$0.95 -$1.10 
$0.75 $0.90 


Oct. 5 
5.00 - 5.25 


5.25 = $.75 
4.00 - 5.00 
4.50 - 5.00 
5.00 
3.25 - 4.25 
$1.05 -$1.25 
$1.00 -$1.10 
$0.95 -$1.10 
$0.75 -$0.90 





Pacific Export (cont'd) Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 i 
In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per barrel: 
Diesel fuel oil, above 

23.9 gravity $1.00 -$1.16 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 
Diesel, under 23.9 

gravity $9.95 -$1.10 $1.05 -$1.15 $1.05 -$1.15 
Grade C fuel oil $0.90 -$9.95 $0.90 -$1.00 $0.90 -$1.10 
Cased Goods: 
Gasoline, U. S. Motor $1.30 -$1.50 $1.30 -$1.50 $1.30 -$1.50 
Gasoline, 400e.p. blend $1.45 —$1.65 $1.45 -$1.65 $1.45 -$1.65 
38-40 w.w. kerosine, 

150 fire point $1.20 -—$1.30 $1.20 -$1.30 $1.20 -$1.30 
Kerosine, prime white $1.15 ~-$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 

T y 
New York Export 
Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F.a.s. New York) 





Cylinder Oils (Pennsylvania Products) 
right stock: 
Light, 25 pour point 27 .50 27.50 28.00 
Dark, 25 pour point 27.00 27.00 27.50 
Neutral oil: 
200 3 color, 25 pour 
point 28.00 28.00 27.50 
150 3 color, 25 pour 
point 24.50 24.50 24.00 
600 Warren E filtered, 22.50 —23.00 22.50 -23.00 22.50 -23.00 
600 stm. rfd., unfiltered 19.50 —20.00 19.75 —20.00 20.00 -20.50 
650 stm. rfd. unfiltered = 21.00 —-21.50 21.50 21.50 
600 flash, steam refined 22.00 -—22.50 22.50 22.50 
630 flash, steam refined 24.00 24 00 24 50 
Wax Domestic and + ees 
(Prices in cents per pound. Tests +a hy A.S.T. M. methods. Melting 
points shown helow, however, are A. M. P., $° higher than A. S. ‘T. M. 
(E M. P.) melting points E ‘xport po f.a.s. carload lots. Domestic 
prices are f.o.b. refineries in New York and New Orleans districts, 
in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c discount allowed for shipment in bulk.) 
New York New Orleans 
Prices—Oct. 19 Domestic Export Domestic Export 
124-6 Y.C. scale 2.40 - 2.45 2.40 - 2.45 2.40 - 2.45 2.40 -— 2.45 
122-4 W.C. scale 2.40 - 2.45 2.40 — 2.45 2.40 - 2.45 2.40 - 2.45 
124-6 W.C. scale. . 2.45 - 2.50 2.45 — 2.50 2.45 — 2.50 2.45 — 2.50 
123- Fully refined 4.45 4.125 4.45 4.125 
125-7 Fully refined 4.55 4.25 4.55 4.25 
128-30 Fully refined. 4.80 4.50 4.80 4.50 
130-2 Fully refined. 5.05 4.75 5.05 4.75 
133-5 Fully refined. *5 35 5.25 *5.35 5.25 
135-7 Fully refined *5 .60 5.50 
*Shipment eithe: in bags or in bulk. 


(Prices are f.o.b. ship at Gulf oil terminals representing traders’ opinions 
except prices specified to the contrary. 
barrels or 


of 20,000 


For Domestic Shipment 


Prices— 
59 octane and below 
60-64 octane number 
65 octane and above 


No. 1 Fuel oil 
No. 2 Fuel oil 


No. 4 Fuel oil. . 


11-43 wow. 


For Export Shipment 


U.S. Motor gasoline 


60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 
61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline 
61-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 


14 water white 
41-43 water white 
41-43 prime white 


(Continued on page 98) 





Gulf Coast 


bulk shipments 
noted.) 


Prices cover 


more, unless otherwise 


Motor Gasoline 








Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 
5.50 5.50 5.50 
5.875 5.875 5.875 
6.00 6.00 6.00 

Fuel Oils 
3.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.00 3.75 - 3.875 
3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 3.375 
3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 
Kerosine 
1.00 4.00 3.75 - 3.875 
Gasoline 
5.125 5.335 s. 
ee 5.25 S 
ome S 375 $.375 5 
5.375- 5.50 5.50 5. 
Kerosine 
4.125 4.125 4 125 
3.75 - 3.875 3.75 - 3.875 75 
3.625- 3.75 3.625- 3.75 3 623- 3.75 
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PENOLA GREASES 


PENOLA INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Formerly Pennsylvania Lubricating Company 


New York City 


Grease Works Operated at 
Baton Rouge, La. Eldorado, Kans. Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


October 21, 1936 





Penola’s FREE Booklet on Extreme 
Pressure Greases Answers All the 
Questions in Simple ABC Language 


Warn your customers before it’s too late! 


Many don’t realize that Detroit is putting extreme 
pressure hypoid gears in nearly all 1937 cars. They’re 
not prepared. If they ever needed complete, accurate 
information on E. P. lubrication, they need it now! 

Gear tooth loads are greater and gear speeds have 
been increased. Under these conditions many old- 
style gear greases allow scoring and scuffing that will 
cost you valuable business! 

Get the facts about Penola Expee Compound—the 
E. P. lubricant that will stand 3 to 5 times as much 
pressure as best mineral oils of the same viscosity. 
Get the information in this complete, usable form. 
Get it from the pioneer and leader in the field of 
hypoid gear lubrication, and the world’s largest 
grease-maker. You'll find this booklet a sales-maker 
and a profit-builder. 


Clip the coupon NOW! 


i SR 





: PENOLA INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
q Please send me a free copy of the new Penola file 
booklet on extreme pressure lubrication —** Extreme 
. i Pressure Lubricants.”’ 
. ¢C . JIPON POMS hb 6 Kew etasc cde cegedeveececaeedaweneneawvaauve 
i OU Fie 
[ Rk CRESS q MIMI PANY 2 ccc cccc seer eeeeseeseeseeseseseseseesseses 
Lg : SOreOe BU Nei co.cc vicwciecdecdedeceeswessiesesocsen 
’ r ee ee Tee rer ee ee Te TT Te DORM e cicccccenccecs 














SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do not include Federal tax. 


Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons 
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Prices— Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 Prices— Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 
. 600 s.r. olive green... . 12.25 12.25 12.50 
: Gas and Bunker Oils 600 s.r. dark green... . 11.00 11.00 11.00 -11.25 
For Domestic and/or Export Shipment 1 ET OE 18.00 -18.50 18.00 -18.50 18.00 -18.50 
#26- 30 translucent gas elie eT $.125- 8.25 South Texas sabato Oils 
#30 ‘plus translucent — Seer lalla gigi Sa (Viscosity at 100° F., pour point 0. Tanker, f.o.b. Gulf oil terminalg, for 
een 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 | paaueg Pale Oils: export shipment) 
#30 plus transp. gas oil 3.25 3.25 3.25 — ro ils: 
Diesel Oil Ships’ ae emeaal 
eee $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 NIE EE ca «6.4 ceo a 5.25 — 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 
Grade C bunker oil, for oe ere 6.375- 7.00 6.375- 7.00 6.375-— 7.00 
ships’ bunkers, per DS 65 a sasawes 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 7.60 — 7.50 
bbe Pee a +$0.95 t$0.95 $0.95 ode 2 7.875- 8.50 7.875- 8.50 7.875-— 8.50 
Grade C bunker oil, ce See 9.00 -— 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 -— 9.25 
per bbl. in cargoes. . $0 95 $0.95 t$0.90 at, See 9.25 - 9.5 50 9.25 - 9.50 9.25 - 9.50 
*Less than 4 of 1% sulphur. tLighterage 5c per bbl. additional. a rere 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 
tNominal. ag * 
. : 8. or 
Mexican Crade and Bunker Oils 100 No. 5-6.......... 5.25-5.50 5.25-5.50 5.25 -5.50 
(F.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) > Se * eeepenere 6.125- 6.75 6.125- 6.75  6.125- 6.75 
Heavy Panuco crude pd See 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 
taxes to be paid, per 500 No. 5-6.......... 7.25 - 7.625 7.25- 7.625 7.25 - 7.625 
Ee ee ee $0.95 *$0 .95 *$0 .95 F008 TNO. BO. vcencceve 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 
Grade C bunker oil, 1200 Ne. S-6..200000 9.25 - 9. po 9.25 —- 9.50 9.25 -9 4 
ships’ bunkers, taxes SOOO ING: SB 0 5.0.0:s:9:6 9.75 -10.2 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 
paid, per bbl...... $0.95 $0.95 $0.95 Note: Red oil prices shown Procing cover oils with green cast; prices 4 
*Nominal blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 
Mid-Continent Lubricating Oils Tanker Rates 
(Prices in cents per gallon in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf syn In drums and 


mew barrels, 0.5c to lc higher per gal. i 
190-200 > D 210 
bright stock....... 
150-160 “~ D. 210 
bright stoc' 
0-10 pour —- . 22 3 =2i 
= 4 pour point.. 22.00 -22 
-40 pour int.. 21.50 -2% 

180. 60 vis. E2101 brt. 
WOOK... . oo rccese 21.50 -22.00 


26.00 


50 


3.00 
, 
2.00 


Sai oi wiles Sane 20.50 -21.00 
180 vis. No. 3 color 
neutral Oil: 


0-10 pour point. 16.50 17. 


15-30 pour point... ae 16.00 
200 vis. No. 3 color 

neutral oil: 

0-10 pour point.... 17.00 

15-30 pour point... . 16.50 


n some instances.) 


26.5 2 Rates—Oct. 19 
sails ae Calif. U.K./Cont.*... 
ee oe ; 
23.50 23.50 Calif.-N. Atlantic... . 
23.00 4 (not E. of N. Y.) 
22.50 22.50 Gulf-N. Atlantic**. . 
(not E. of N. Y.): 
22.50 22.50 Heavy Crude & Fuel 
Light Crude...... 
21.50 21.50 -22.00 ee ere 
Kerosine.......-. 
4 Light Fuel....... 
00 -17.25 17.25 -17.50 
16.25 16.25 -16.50 Crude”’ quotations. 
inclusive. 
7.4% 17.75 -18.00 
16.75 16.75 -17.00 +Nominal. 





Mid-Continent Lubricating Oils (Cont'd) 


(Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, a ts 
per ton of 2240 pounds. Bri to U. 


Last Paid Owners Ask 


20/ 20/-21/ 17/ 18/-19/ 
9/9 10/-11/ 10/3 11/-11/6 
eavite $60c eae T60c 
3le 3le 
28c 28c siete jms 
25c 25c 
26c 26c 


Note: Dirty boat quotations are enlarged to cover, 
*Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both 


**Venezeula loading same rate: Tampico 


itish sterling: 


S. ports, cents 
Crude &/or Fuel 


Refined Oil ‘S/or Spirits 
Last Paid Owners Ask 


27c 27c 
“Fuel and Light 


2c to 3c per bbl. additional. 
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ciation, (Kansas-Oklahoma Divi- 
sion) annual meeting, Tulsa, Okla., 
Nov. 20. 
Independent 
tion of 
Biltmore 
Okla.. Nov. 
American 
Engineers, 
to Dec. 4. 
Twelfth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Nov. 30 to Dec. 4 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion, (Texas Division) annual meet- 
ing, Houston, Texas, Dec. 4. 


Petroleum Associa- 
America, annual meeting, 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
30 and Dec. 1. 
Society of Mechanical 
New York City, Nov. 30 


First International Consumers 
Petroleum Exposition, Convention 
Hall, Detroit, Mich., Dec. 5 to 18. 


National Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, Dec. 6 to 11. 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, 
Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Nebr., Dec. 
8, 9 and 10. 


Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion, annual meeting of general 
board of directors, Tulsa, Okla., 
Dec. 15. 

1937 

Northwest Petroleum  Associa- 
tion. North Dakota division, Pat- 
terson Hotel, Bismarck, Jan. 18, 19. 

Northwest Petroleum Association, 
Minnesota’ division, — Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Jan. 21, 22. 

Kentucky Petroleum 
Association, Brown Hotel, 
ville, Ky., Feb. 8, 9, 10. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Asso- 
ciation. Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, February 23, 24 and 
25. 

National Petroleum Association, 
34th semi-annual meeting, Cleve- 
land Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 
15 and 16. 


Marketers 
Louis- 


Decision Reserved 

NEW YORK, Oct. 9.—Supreme Court 
Justice McLaughlin has reserved de- 
cision on a suit brought against the 
“Rockefeller group” seeking to invali- 
date certain mergers, sales and other 
transactions involving the Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum and Transport Co. 

The suit was brought by Robert 


Black of New York City on behalf of 
himself and other’ stockholders. De- 
fendants mentioned in the suit include 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., Edward L. 
Doheny, Walter C. Teagle, Charles R. 
Gay, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Standard Oil Companies of 
New Jersey and Indiana, and other in- 
dividuals, banks and oil companies. 
The suit charges that the Pan Ameri- 
can company was stripped of its sur- 
plus through a series of financial trans- 
actions and the court is asked to name 
a receiver to rehabilitate the company 
in order that dividends might be paid. 


Buys Gasoline Locomotive 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9.—The Depart- 
ment of the Interior announces the 
award of a contract to the Davenport 
Besler Corp., of Davenport, Ia., for 
$13,427.49 for a gasoline locomotive to 
be used by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in handling equipment at the Boulder 
Dam powerhouse. 

The locomotive is to be delivered in 
50 days. It is to be of standard de- 
sign, capable of negotiating a turn 
of 100-foot radius up to a 6% per cent 
grade, 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. A. P. I. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates as given 








Eastern Fields 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective Jan. 13, 1936, except Corning 
Sept. 18, 1936) 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. 
We I as vandcnibenendancnes $2.17 
Penna Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines 
CU WEIR 6 he 52 oye Hanssen. 4 $2.12 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
(Mackebarg, O.)......0ccesccrceess $1.97 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio) $1.32 


Posted et Other Companies 


Tide Water Pi pe Se » Ltd. 
Bradford-Al iegheny district (Penna. 
and N. Y.) (Effective Jan. 13, 1936). .$2.45 
The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Jan. 13, 1936) 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit 
OS rrr err eee rere $2.42 
Ashland Oil & Transportation Co.: 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines (Ky.): 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Be CI UGE. 6 ce ccee vices Oaeieeas $1.30 
ES See rer ree $1.38 
*The Pennsell Co. posts $2.42 in Cochran, 


Franklin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; 
prices in other lower districts range down to 
$2.37 per bbl. at well. 
Michigan 

Posted by Pure Oil Co. 

Midland, Midland County (Sept. 16, 1936)$1.32 
Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp. 
(Effective Sept. 16, 1936) 


West Branch and equal grades........ $1.16 
Beaverton, Crystal, Greendale, Porter 
Ge CNN I. 0% kc 6a so sides ces $1.32 


Central States Fields 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 


(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
Illinois, Princeton, Western Kentucky. .$1.23 


(Effective Sept. 22, 1936) 


Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 


(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
Stoll Pipe Line Oil (Ky.).............. $1.28 


Canadian Fields 
Posted by Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd. 
Western Ontario 
(Effective Sept. 9, 1933) 

WS verses acssbcamsiuaNabassweus $2.10 
GP CNIS con cecutcecavadtinedaeesss $2.17 
Alberia—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 
(Effective Feb. 3, 1936) 


Crude: Naphtha: 
40-44.9....... $1.55 +Clear . .70 
45-49.9.....0. 2.12 tDiscolored. . 32:46 


50 and above..$2. 32. 

+Clear naphtha: 22 color; 10 lbs. vapor pres- 
sure, Reid method: 00% recovery; end point, 
410°. Discolored naphtha: same specifications 
as for clear naphtha except color. 


Mid-Continent 
Posted by Stanolind Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
(In North-North 


(In Oklahoma Kansas) Central Texas) 


|, See $0.94 $0.84 
- ere 0.96 0.86 
30-30 .9 . 0.98 0.88 
rer 1.00 0.90 
See 1.02 0.92 
) OS A ee 1.04 0.94 
(Seer 1.06 0.96 
|. &) Ae 1.08 0.98 
| ee 1.10 1.00 
37-37.9 . 1.12 1.02 
ae 1.14 1.04 
at Oe 1.16 1.06 
40 and above...... 1.18 1.08 


Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 

Jan. 9, by The Texas Co. in North and North 
Central Texas; Continental Oil in all three 
states. 

Note: Stanolind prices in Okla.-Kans. are for 
uantities computed by 97% tank tables. In 
exas, 99% tank tables are used, volume 

corrected to 60° F., and deduction for full b.s. 

w. content. 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 


In Oklahoma 
en Jan. 9, 1936) 
Below 25..... 0.86 ee $1.04 
25-25.9...... 0.88 34-34.9...... 1.06 
, oe > 0.90 35-35.9...... 1.08 
os Ae 0.92 ty ; Pieews 1.10 
- 0.94 7 1.42 





MEER wae aie $0.96 oe EO $1.14 
ae tt ee 0.98 39-39.9.... 1.16 
| 1.00 40 and above 1.18 


Jan. 9, Carter’ s Oklahoma gravity and price 
schedule met in Oklahoma-Kansas by Sinclair 
Prairie, and Humble’s West Central Texas 
schedule met in North and North Central 
Texas where Sinclair-Prairie buys. Same day, 
Shell Petroleum met Carter in full in Oklahoma- 
Kansas. 

Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 

In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, 
which see above, beginning with below 25, at 
$0.86 and ending with 40 & above, at $1.18. 

In Texas: North and North Central, includ- 
ing Burkburnett, Archer, Stephens, Henrietta, 
Electra, Comanche and Olden; and in Central 
Texas, including Mexia, Wortham, and Panola 
county, same gravity and price schedule as 
Humble in West Central Texas, which see 
below, beginning with below 29 at $0.84, and 
ending with 40 and above, at $1.08. 

Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

Texas Fields 
(*West Central Tezas) 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Below 29..... $0.84 35-35.9...... $0.98 
: sei aes 36-36.9...... 1.00 

ie lf ae 1.02 

38-38.9...... 1.04 

et ee 1.06 


40 and above. 1.08 





*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Co- 
manche, Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, 
Shackelford, Stephens, Throckmorton and 
Young counties. 

Shell Petroleum Corp, on Jan. 9, met 
Humble in Fisher county, except that Shell 
posts five lower grades, beginning with below 
25 gravity at $0.76; 25-25.9, $0.78; 26-26.9, 
$0.80; 27-27.9, $0.82; and 28-28.9, $0.84; rest 
of schedule same as Humble’s in West Central 
Texas. 

tEffective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are 
based on 99% tank tables at 60F. Allowance or 
deduction of 1% is made for each 25° change 
in temperature above or below 60F. 


*East Central Tezas 
(Effective Jan. 9, oy 


Below 29..... $0.91 See Se cans $1.05 
\. . Se 0.93 36-36.9 1.07 
30-30.9...... 0.95 a 1.09 
i oO Ae 0.97 S$O-36.9. 2... 1.11 
> 3 A ee 0.99 39-399. 1.13 
33-33 .9...... 1.01 40 and above. 1.15 
34-34.9...... 1.03 


*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, 
Navarro and Van Zandt counties. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Jan. 20, posted in 
Marion County (E ast Central Texas), below 
29 oil at $0.86, plus 2c differential, to 40 and 
above at $1.10. 

Jan. 9, Sinclair-Prairie met Humble’s prices 
in Mexia. 


Panhandle Texas 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
POW OG iess cea $0.86 $0.81 
oe rere 0.88 0.83 
See 0.90 0.85 
Po 3 ee 0.92 0.87 
ok ons wows 0.94 0.89 
39-39 .9... ere 0.96 0.91 
40 & above.. 0.98 0.93 


Jan. 9, ewe: prices met by Sinclair-Prairie, 
Magnolia and The Texas Co. in the entire area, 
also by Continental Oil in Carson-Hutchinson. 


East Texas 


(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
Stanolind, Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, 
Texas, Sun Oil and Magnolia.......$1.15 
Shell also posted on Jan. 9, in Livingsten 
area, Polk County, Texas, $1.15. 


West Texas and New Mexico 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 14, 1936) 


(Including Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, 
Glasscock, Howard, Winkler and Upton 
Counties, Texas, and Lea county, New Mexico). 


Below 29..... $0.75 Pee $0.84 
SS ee 0.76 34-34.9.. 0.86 
30-30.9 : eee 0.78 35-35.9. . 0.88 
31-31.9 0.80 36 & above 0.90 
Sa 0.82 

ye ee $0.85 





Posted by Continental Oil Co. 


(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, oe 


Jan. 16, Magnolia met Humble in Crane, 
Upton, Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell and 

inkler. 

Jan. 9, Texas Co. posted Winkler and Lea 
counties at $0.85; Crane and Upton, $0.80. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., on Jan. 23, met 
Humble in Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Pecos 
(except Yates shallow pool}, Winkler, and 
Upton counties, Tex., and in Lea County, 
N. Mex. On Jan. 9, Shell ted in Yates 
shallow pool in Pecos county, Tex., $0.75. 


Northeast Texas 


(Posted by Humble, April 15, 1936) 
ROM td nctsacecdtaedceruneus ccowas $0.60 
(Posted by Magnolia, May 1, 1936) 

Cass County (Rodessa field): 

MIRON < Sa uch cccituneuhecasnewaees $0 . 86 
Se ig ara ain Bee alae earns Gataea 0.88 
Rest of schedule same as S. O. La. posts in 
Rodessa, which see below. 


South and Southwest Texas 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 14, 1936) 


Darst Creek . . $0.97 Pettus. - 1.25 
Salt Flat..... 0.97 Tomball...... 1.30 
Sanet........ 0.90 Mirando...... 0.85 


Shell Pet. Corp. on Jan. 9, posted $0.97 in 
Salt Flat district, Tex. 


Anahua (Chambers county) and 
Dickinson (Galveston county) 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


30-30.9...... $1.04 96-36.9...... $1.16 
31-31.9.., 1.06 oh ee 1.18 
ck ee 1.08 $6-38.9...... 1.20 
33-33.9...... 1.10 $9-89.9...... 1.22 
34-34.9 3.12 40 & above... 1.24 


Jan. 9, The Texas Co. posted $0.97 for Darst 

reek. 

Jan. 9, Magnolia ted $0.97 in Darst 
Creek; $1.30 in Tomball; $0.90 in Luling; $1.00 
in Lytton Springs; $0.85 ‘for Mirando; $1.10 for 
Cleveland, Liberty county. Tex.; $1.03 in 
Hardin, Liberty county, Tex 

Posted by Humble 
Conroe and Raccoon Bend 
(Deep sand crudes) 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
a $1.24 38-38. ad-as'as = .30 
$6-36.9...... 1.26 39-39 .9. 1.32 
Si-52.S. 2.100 b.2e 40 & above. . 1.34 
Jan. 9, Texas Co. met above prices. 


North Louisiana-Arkansas 


Posted by Standard Oil Co. . Koulslene 
(Effective Jan. 10, 1936 

(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De 

Soto, Rodessa, Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado, 

and Miller county). 


Below 25..... $0.78 $3-39.9...... $0.96 
pa ee 0.80 34-34.9...... 0.98 
26-26.9. 000% 0.82 $5-85.9...... 1.00 
(sn 0.84 S6-B6.9. 2.0. 1.02 
28-28 .9 0.86 lo See 1.04 
bt ee 0.88 SO-S8.9. . 2.2. 1.06 
3O-90.9. 2... 0.90 39-39.9...... 1.08 
ios 0.92 40 and above. 1.10 
32-32.9...... 0.94 

o_o) Se ee Pe $0.75 
PONT AIS han Sa ike oa cadiodane dane es 0.65 


Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 1, '34) 0.87 
Tepetate, La. (Continental Oil, Jan. 9, °36)$1.12 
The Texas Co., effective Jan. 9, posted in 
No. La.-Ark. same prices as Humble posts in 
West Central Texas. It also ted $0.80 for 
Smackover and $1.12 for La Fitte, La. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., effective Jan. 16, 
posted on No. La.-Ark. crude, prices beginning 
with $0.86 for below 29 gravity, plus 2 cent 
differential to 40 and above, at $1.10; this post- 
ing includes Rodessa, beginning March 16, 
1936. It also posted on the same day, Eldorado 
(East Field), and Smackover, Ark., $0.75; 
Lockport, La., below 20 gravity, at $0.92, plus 
2c differential, to 34 and above, which is $1.22; 
and for Iowa, La. and Cameron-Meadow field 
Cameron Parish, La., below 20 at $0.82, plus 
2c differential, to 34 and above, at $1.12. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Jan. 20, ted in 
Caddo Parish, La., below 29 oil at 36-86, plus 
2c differential, to 40 & above at $1.10. 

Shell Pet. on Jan. 9, posts same schedule ip 
Black Bayou and White Castle, La. as Mag- 
nolia posts in Lockport, whieh see in above 
paragraph and in Iowa district, La. posts same 
schedule as Magnolia in lowa and Cameron, 
which also see above. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Cal. 


Up in September 


Tanker Shipments 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 15.—With the 
exception of fuel oil, gains were reg 
istered in all classifications of petro- 
leum and its products shipped by 
tanker from California ports during 
September, as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1935. The past month shipments 
averaged 175,714 barrels daily, an in- 
crease of 44,271 barrels daily, or 33.68 
per cent over the September, 1935, av- 
131,443 barrels daily. 


erage of 


Without exception, shipments to all 
geographical destinations were greater 
last month than in the corresponding 
period of 1935, according to preliminary 
estimates prepared by the Oil Produc- 
ers Agency. The increase was due large- 
ly to a desire of shippers and buyers 














*Gulf Coastal Fields 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Effective Dec. 
based on 99% 


in temperature above or below 60F. 


Mykawa, 


Pierce Junction, 
Ridge, 


Orange, 


est Columbia. 
Above gravity and crude schedule met Jan. 


Below 18..... $0.88 26-26.9......$1.06 
18-18.9...... 6.90 <i re | 
Sk Se 0.92 28-28.9...... 1.10 
hy 0.94 29-29 .9....-. 1.92 
Ee ee 0.96 30-30.9...... 1.14 
yp + re 0.98 Sf eae 1.16 
23-23 .9...... 1.00 2 > eee 1.18 
2O-28.9......% 1.02 33-33 .9. 1.20 
25-25 .9. 1.04 34 and above. 1.22 
Refugio heavy Le SAPS ee $0.90 


1, 1934, Humble prices are 
tank tables at 60F Allowance or 
deduction o' W% is made for each 25° change 


*Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose 
Creek, Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss Bluff, 
Rabbe 
Raccoon Bend (shallow sand), Refugio 
t, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugarland, and 


9 by The Texas Co., except that Texas Co. 


to protect themselves against a threat- 
ened maritime strike. 

During the first nine months of 1936, 
total offshore tanker shipments of pe- 
troleum and its products from Cali- 
fornia declined 1.4 per cent to 161,876 
barrels daily, from the corresponding 
period of 1935. Crude oil shipments 
registered the greatest decline during 
the January-September, 1936, period, 
dropping to 37,024 barrels daily from 
43.766 barrels during the corresponding 
period of 1935. 


Fredrick Weingard Dies 
CLEVELAND — Fredrick Weingard, 
father of W. H. Weingard, of Oil City, 
and A. B. Weingard, of Butler, died 
Oct. 14 at the home of a daughter in 
Etna, Pa., of pneumonia. Mr, Weingard, 
who was 83, had lived near Tionesta, 


(Continued from preceding page) 


ts $0.92 for below 20. Jan. 9, Sinclair- 
rairie met above Humble schedule in full. 


Rocky Mountain Fields 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Salt Creek, Midway and Dutton Creek, Wyo., 
same schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma- 
Kansas which see. 


Grass Creek, heavy... ...csccssccece $0.72 
Greybull-Torchlight siaiaiaiac aia vatelsrstalaitloters 1.28 
a ems 1.06 
Iles, a RE er ee rere arene 1.00 
LOS kere rer 1.21 
Frannie light (Effective Feb. 24, '36).. 0.78 
OS a rn er 0.72 
Hamilton Dome, Wyo..............-. 0.67 


(Effective July 20, 1936) 


Ree ares. $1.18 
Grass Creek, light 


Pondera, Mont., (Postings discontinued July 
1, 1936, but Stanolind pays price posted by 
Ohio Oil for Kevin-Sunburst, lese 20c per bbl. 4 








WE NR Ws a i ooo sd dc we deen ct $1.18 
Grass Creek, light...... eee ere te 1.18 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 

PR Ii isxewesecscanes accuses $1.12 
Sy SE sip Oka Neda nseces ec ewsinn<ese 1.11 


ING: WEE Goi eattdeconcncaeer $1.15 


Below 35° $1.29 38-38.9...... $1.37 
3$-35.9...... 1.31 $9-39.9...... 1.39 
St 33 40 and above. 1.41 
eae 1.35 


Gat Crab, MGR. ois cccccccws meee $1.28 





Forest county, Pa. for more than 74 
years. Besides his two sons, he is sur- 
vived by five daughters. 


Welding Headquarters Opened 

In recognition of a need for co- 
operative development of the indus- 
trial applications of the electric weld- 
ing process, the Electric Welding Sec- 
tion of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association has established 
development headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. 


It has been estimated that by secur- 
ing the widest possible adoption of ap- 
plications which have been definitely 
successful, the use of electric welding 
in the metal fabricating industries can 
be increased at least four-fold. 

Mr. H. S. Card has been appointed 
development director. 








CRUDE OIL MARKETS = 








Posted by Ohie Oil Co. 
(Effective July 20, 1936) 


(Effective June 5, 1936) 


Posted by *International Refg. Co 
(Effective June 5, 1936) 
Cut Bank, Mont. 


*Texas Co. subsidiary. 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 





nta Fe Springs, Kern Front, 


oF. 





CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 


All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Effective Feb. 26, 1936 qucepe Huntington Beach, Playa del Rey, 
ignal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936, and El 


com 
: 5 3 
* : L3 
= c > s & 2 zo 8 % 
So = g@ = § * 35 > > 39 < z 
33 8 3 26 2 3 oe rs . 3 23 . 4 4 
“os 3) 8 S G. sf & § 3 kc $8 = 93 3 4 < £ 5 
qe? @Be a §& : 3 E Sq 2s" 3 ge 3 & = s § i 
fo 3 4222 2 2:48: $2338 82 5 ep 8 ad 4 8 s 
Gravity an sé hUe me COEUR OA lUmlCUl CBR SBE A RSE SF as = 
14-14.9.. _ $0.80 0.79 0.74 0.78 0.79 0.80 0.76 .... .... 0.80 0.76 0.76 0.77 0.78 .... 0.70 .... 0.70 0.70 0.65 0.70 0.70 
EE cineenndastes 80 .79 .74 .78 ' Me: * Sepeanenen 0 .% .% 672 67 .... .0.... . . 6 . .20.... 
| eens ‘00 .79 (76 (78 .79 88 .%6.... .... mB BTS... SS... BS ee we ee .... 
BG eo cck oxseunes 80 179 \74 .78 .81 .80 .76 80 76 .76 .77 .78.... .70.... .70 .70 165 .70 .70 
SE aiiceentesens ‘00:79 .76 .78 84 80 1%... 8... 82. 176 (76:77 (78 .... :70..... [20 [70 [65 [70 [70 
DN caries naktaes ‘82 79 (74 .82 .87 .84 81.0... °... 85 176 (78 :77 [78 .... [70:70 74 [74 166 [74 :71 0.70 
DERG. ubickonnsss 85 .79 .76 .85 .90 08 .84........ 88 (78 (82 (77 (80...) .... [70 [78 [78 ‘68 [78 :72 :70 
Ng Sanne tninden ‘88.79 74 .89 98 98 .8B.... ...: 91 (80 [85 [77 (84 9:78... 73 [82 [82 ‘71 [82 ‘74 ‘70 
ED oicinnsncesxes "92 82 [74 192 196 .98 .92 2... ...: 93 (84 189 [79 (88 (78... [77 [87 ‘87 ‘74 [86 ‘78 ‘72 
acs akwacans ‘95.86 .77 .96 .99 1.02 (96 84 .79 196 \88 (93 .82 (92 .78.... .86 192 (92 .77 190 182 176 
RS 99 (91 (80 1.00 1.02 1.06 .99 [88 81 .99 (91 .96 [85 .96 .82 .... :84 [97 [97 [80 [94 ‘86 [79 
RG, ickcwank pins 1:03 95 .82 1.03 1.05 1.11 1.03 193 (831.20 .95..... .89 .99 (86 .... .88 1.01 1.01 83 .98 [90 [83 
SpE 1.06 1.00 85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 :98 .861.05 .98 .... .921.03 .90.... .91 1.06 1.06 .861.02 .:.. .:.. 
5 Speen 1.10 1.05 1881.11 1.12 .... 1,101.03 188... 1.02 |... [961.06 [95 -..: [951.10 1.10 [881.06 .... :2:: 
rs tad sain 1141.10 190 1,141.15 .... 1,141.07 190... 1.06 ©... :99.1.10 199 2... 199.1515 1:15 (911.10 222. 222: 
SM IESE 1.171.15 .93.1.181.18 ¢  1.171.12 .93 .... 1.09 .... 1.03 1.14 1.03 .... 1.02 1.20 1.20 1941.14.22. 112: 
Yt eeeeeRnenns 1211.19 195 1.221.21 & 1.211:17 195. 1207 1.17 1.08 222) 1106 1.25 1:25 1971.18 2222 222: 
SUMED... ..cn0cesa0e ome i ne ares 1.11 1.21 1.12 |). 1109 1.291 99 
RRs seackoussas *Elwood Terrace .... 1.27 ~ 1.27 1.27 1.00 .... 1.14 1.25 1.16 .... 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.02 Kettleman Hills 
cian cnc dekh Maa tee 4m eee ee | 1.18 1.28 1.20...) 1.17 1.38 1.38 1.04 .... 1.19 
Na cennsaycaes ey Bee | eee, | Pelee : 1.22 1.32 1.25 hPa tanaiebiss 1.23 
ge ct vaneiewin aes | 2... oe. <° ee bad aaee: wece- tues 1.27 
agendas ie Maas a | 1.46. 1:29 2... 1:88 4°31 
PEM ipccdcvaens ode ME aans tee ee SSeS aeaeteE iE oaiGes: . 1.35 
hiv ctice'as aoaC egies = MEG os aus saue aes UE. 5 ME aca coda. ntes Cente encatenne 1.39 
ee tas” ntan a4 Sas ReKs S MM aoi a cs kaa ea MNS ac aege vane bass sees cee xn ee 1. 
SERS RE eR fas SS wine tee ee 1.43 


b. ship 
$Aleo MoKittrick, Kern River, Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.76 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted. 


ills, effective June 22, 1936 





**Except Lakeview Area. 
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ESPITE the fact that milder 

weather prevailed in many sec- 

tions of the country last week, 
demand for light fuel oil was pretty 
well maintained. Many consumers were 
beginning to fill their tanks so that 
distributors and jobbers were ordering 
their requirements from refiners. 

Demand for industrial oils also was 
well maintained as steel mill and fac- 
tory operations continued at the high- 
est levels in six years. 

Higher prices were established on all 
grades of fuel oil in some refinery dis- 
tricts, although sales continued to be 
made in some areas at prices prevail- 
ing the previous week. 

With demand for gasoline being well 
maintained, demand for fuel oil for 
cracking purposes was not showing the 
usual seasonal decline, further bolster- 
ing the market. 


%* * * 


TULSA, Oct. 17.—There apparently 
was no change in the light and heavy 
fuel oils market the second week of 
October. Both grades of oil were ex- 
ceptionally active and supplies were re- 
ported somewhat scarcer. 

Several refiners reported that, while 
they preferred to hold their light fuel 
oils until later in the fall, the demand 
from their regular customers was so 
heavy they actually were having to pro- 
rate current production among the buy- 
The virtual depletion of stocks 
as a result of the severe cold weather 
last winter and the early demand for 
the oils this fall has prevented several 
refiners from building their stocks up 
to normal. 

In view of the present situation sev- 
eral large buyers of both heavy and 
light fuels were known to be scouring 
the market in an effort to get as much 
oil under contract as possible. On the 
other hand a few refiners have indi- 
cated that they have accepted no con- 
tracts and that they are going to keep 
their oils in storage until later in the 
season and then offer it in the open 
market. Among the trade the amount of 
oil so held was considered relatively 
small. 


ers. 


* * x 


CHICAGO, Oct. 17.—Mild weather 
over the middle west last week had 
little effect on activity in the Mid- 
Western fuel oil market. Offerings were 
limited, and buying inquiry remained 
heavy. 

With the supply of light fuels tight- 
ly held, a seller’s market ruled all week. 
Indications were that considerably more 
sales could have been consummated at 
prevailing lows had _ sellers cared to 
part with the oil. However, many were 
asking higher prices, and appeared none 
too anxious for orders even at slightly 
higher levels. 

As the week ended some sellers re- 
ported they were posting higher prices 
for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 oils to be effective 
Oct. 19. 

No. 5 and 6 oils were slightly higher 
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DEMAND FOR 
Fuel Oils 
HEAVY 





and held steady at the new levels. 
dustrial demand was steady. 


In- 


Range oil, with specifications similar 
to kerosine, was one of the most active 
products in the Mid-Western market. 
Early in the week this oil was bringing 
3.125 cents, with most sellers reporting 
a minimum of 3.25 cents by Oct. 17. 





FUEL OILS 


Following are tank wagon prices™ of various 
grades of heating oil al the points shown in various 


terruories. Prices are in cents per gallon. 


Prices in Effect Oct. 19, 1936 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
S. O. New Jersey 

Newark, N.J....... 7.25 6 6 

Atlantic City, N. J... 8 6.5 6 

Baltimore, Md...... 8 6 6 

Washington, D.C.... 8.00 6.75 6.75 

Discounts: At Newark and Atlantic City, pur- 

chasers taking 50,000 gals. get discount of 0.5c 
per gal. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
(S. O. New York Division) 


AAnn 


au 


0 


New York City..... 7 6.50 6.50 6.00 
Albany, N. Y..... 7.75 6.50 6.50 6.25 
Rochester, N. Y.. . 8.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Boston, Mass....... 7 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Bangor, Me........ 8 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Manchester, N. H.... 8 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Burlington, Vt...... 8.75 7.00 7.00 7.00 
New Haven, Conn. 7.5 623 63 6:2 
Providence, R.1..... 7.00 6.50 6.50 6.00 

Discounts: At New York City, consumers 


taking 10,000 to 50,000 gals., get 0.25c per gal. 


discount when minimum amount has _ been 
reached; above 50,000 gals., 0.5c. 
Atlantic Refining 

Philadelphia, rpa.... 6.75 5.50 5.50 5.00 

Allentown, Pa... . 7.75 6.50 6.50 6.50 

Wilmington, Del. . 7.25 6.00 6.00 5.50 

Springfield, Mass. . oe Ce .... Ce 

orcester, Mass. ae oy: ee 6.75 

Hartford, Conn .. 7.00 6.50 6.50 

S. O. Ohio 
*Ohio Statewide..... 8 7.50 7 6.75 


Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps; 
bucket dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. 

Except Cleveland Division and City of Toledo. 
In Cleveland Division (Cuyahoga, Lake and 
Geauga counties), No. 1 price is same as state- 
wide; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 0.5c higher; No. 5 is 
priced 0.25c lower than No. 4. In Toledo No. 
2 is 0.5c lower than statewide, others same. 


S. O. Indiana 
Stanoler Fuel and Furnace Oils 


No. 1 Stanolex 

Fuel Furnace 
Chicago......... 6.75 6.75 
Indianapolis... . , Te *11.7 
Detroit....... ; 6.8 6.8 
Milwaukee..... ui 8 a0 
Minneapolis............ 7 7 
SS , tc) T.8 
"eee 7.5 6.8 
Manmews Cléy. .. 5... cece 5 6.5 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 


Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils 
range up to 2c higher than above quotations. 











NEW YORK, Oct. 17.—Light fuel oils 
were quiet in eastern markets the past 
week, traders said, although demand 
was better in some quarters. Tank 
wagon deliveries to home burner owners 
has been on the upgrade, distributors 
reported, as temperatures dropped con- 
siderably in some sections of New York 
and New England. 

Tank car and barge prices were un- 
changed at eastern terminals, although 
most traders said they were steady at 
the levels which have prevailed the past 
two weeks. 

Heavy fuel oil markets remained 
steady. Demand from industrial plants 
continued good and suppliers said that 
the tight market at the Gulf, coupled 
with the firmness in the boat charter 
market, kept any large quantity of dis- 
tress oil from appearing. 


France Reduces Duty 


On Oil Products 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 8.—France has 
reduced its import duties on gasoline 
and other petroleum products as one 
of a number of measures adopted to 
liberalize trade barriers following the 
recent “alignment” or devaluation, of 
French currency. 

The oil reductions are effective as 


of Oct. 3, the Department of Commerce 
announces. They are: 

On gasoline and white spirits, from 
48.85 to 40.05 franes per 100 liters on 
importation, and from 37.80 to 29.45 
on withdrawal from domestic — refin- 
eries; 

On kerosine, from 56.15 to 50.05 pes 
100 liters on importation and _ fron» 
45.05 to 38.95 frances on withdrawal 
from domestic refineries; 

On other refined mineral oils, not in- 
cluding lubricating oils, from 72.85 to 
64.50 frances for 100 liters on importa- 
tion and from 61.80 to 53.45 franes om 
withdrawal from domestic refimeries: 

On gas oil, the duty has been changed 
from 63.20 franes per 100 net kilos to 
26.40 franes per 100 liters. 

(100 liters amounts to approximately 
26 U. S. gallons or 62 per cent of a 
barrel. 100 kilos equals approximately 
72 per cent of a barrel). 

The latest federal reserve quotation 
on French frane exchange is 4.67 cents 
The last quotation before devaluation 
was 6.58 cents. 

The reductions are quite sizeable, ae- 
cording to officials of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, par- 
ticularly in view of devaluation. 

A general revision of the French tar- 
iff is planned and a Commission has 
been established to work on the prob- 
lem 


Sun to Build Terminal 


The Sun Oil Co. is asking federal per- 
mission to construct a river terminal 
at Warwood, near Wheeling, W. Va 
to unload petroleum products from 
barges, it has been announced. 
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NOT 
CONNECTED 


With 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 











Now motorists in the Middle West can 
obtain at Esso Stations in St. Louis: 


ESSO—for Premium Motor Fuel 
ESSOLENE—for Regular Motor Fuel 
ESSOLUBE—for Motor Oil 
ESSOLEUM—for Greases and lubri- 


cants 





THE 
SIGN OF 
HAPPY 
MOTORING 


For the past several years, 
motorists in the East and 
in the South have been 
familiar with ‘‘the ESSO 
sign’’. This big red, white 
and blue ESSO oval has 
marked the source of fine 
products and courteous 
service at more than 30,000 
ESSO STATIONS and 
ESSO DEALERS from 
Maine to Louisiana. 


ESSO Inc. 


Please Note That the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) HAS 
NO CONNECTIONS WITH 
ESSO STATIONS or ESSO Inc. 
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NEW PATENTS 








Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent 

and trade-mark attorney, 511 Eleventh 

Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., from 

whom copies may be obtained at the 

rate of 25c each, State number of pat- 

ent and name of inventor when or- 
dering, 


September 29, 1936 
REFINING 


Method of dewaxing oils—Leon C. 
Kettenring, Plainfield, and Louie H. 
Robertson, Elizabeth, N. J., assignors 
to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed 
June 4, 1934. No. 2,055,627. 

Treating of carbonaceous materials 
(cracking) — Mathias Pier, Germany, 
assignor to I. G. Farbenindustrie. Filed 
June 2, 1934. No. 2,055,633. 

Treatment of hydrocarbons — Jacque 
Cc. Morrell, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Universal Oil Products Co. Filed June 
14, 1934. No. 2,055,875. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils — 
Jacob B. Heid, Chicago, Ill, assignor 
to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed 
April 30, 1934. No. 2,055,896. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Lubricating Composition and method 
for making Garland H. B. Davis, 
Baton Rouge, La., assignor to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. Filed July 
23, 1932. No. 2,055,482. 

Process for preparing resins and as- 
phaltenes Stewart C. Fulton, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., assignor to Standard Oil 
Development Co. Filed Oct. 30, 19381. 
No. 2,055,486. 

Insecticide and germicide and proc- 
ess of making William H. Hampton, 
Berkeley, Calif.. assignor to Standard 
Oil Co. (Calif.). Filed Jan. 13, 1932 
No. 2,055,491. 

Fuel Compounds and process of mak- 
ing Ira C. Nourse, Tulsa, Okla. 
Filed March 5, 1934. No. 2,055,503. 

Process for revivifying spent absorb- 
ent Clays John V. Starr, Cranford, 
N. J.. assignor to Standard-I. G. Co 
Miled Oct. 1, 1934. No. 2,055,616. 

Production of oxalyl chloride—Peter 
J. Wiezevich, Elizabeth, N. J., assignor 
to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed 
June 23, 1931. No. 2,055,617. 

Method for gas analysis - Alois 
Kremser, Berkeley, Calif., assignor to 
Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) Filed Feb 
9, 1934. No. 2,055,628. 

Process for preparing synthetic col- 
oring matter — Marvin M. Rosson, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Egi V. Fasce, Bay- 
town, Tex., assignors to Standard Oil 
Development Co. Filed Nov. 19, 1981. 
No. 2,055,634. 

Weighted oil base drilling fluid — 
Thomas V. Moore, Ia _ Porte, and 
George FE. Cannon, Houston, Tex., as- 
signors to Standard Oil Development 
Co. Filed Oct. 17, 1934. No. 2,055,666. 

Hydration of olefines — Alfred W. 
Francis. Woodberry, N. J., assignor to 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Oct. 11, 
1933. No. 2,055,720. 

Lubricant — Gus Kaufman and Oney 
P. Puryear, Beacon, N. Y., assignors 
to Texas Co. Filed Dec. 13, 1933. No. 
2,055,795. 


Builds Bulk Plant 


OSHKOSH, Wis.—The Hathaway Oil 
Co. has built a bulk plant just north 
of Oshkosh. The company has taken 
over two former OB company service 
stations, one in Oshkosh, the other in 
Neenah. 
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OIL TRADEMARKS 
For Copyright 





The following are trademark appli- 
cations pertinent to our field pending 
in the United States Patent office 
which have been passed for publica- 
tion and are in line for early registra- 
tion unless opposition is filed prompt- 
ly. For further information address 
National Trade-Mark Company, Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C., 
trademark specialists. 


As an additional service feature to 
its readers, this journal gladly offers 
to them an advance search free of 
charge on any mark they may con- 
template adopting or registering. You 
may communicate with the Editor of 
this Department, or send your inquiry 
direct to the National Trade-Mark 
Cempany, stating that you are a 
reader of this journal. 


Pub. Sept. 29, 1936 


A fantastic representation of a run- 


ning athlete, Ser. No. 879.850. Shell 
Oil Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Kiled June 17, 1936. 

Kor Lubricating Oil. 

SANOLA, Ser. No. 37 73. Art Brass 


74,0 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


2G. T3986. 


riled Jan. 


For Chemical Compositions for Stop- 
ping Leaks in Liquid and Gas Recepta- 
cle Ss, 

Stakild, Ser. No. 380.086. S. S. Staf- 
ford, Inc., New York, N. Y. Filed June 
cay OSU. 

Kor Insecticides. 

VEGET-AID, Ser. No. 380.476. Gen- 
ral Chemical Company, New York, N. 
Y Filed July 1, 1936. 

For Insecticides and Preparations for 
Control of Plant Pests 


Pub. Oct. 6, 1936 


SEPTO SHINE, Ser. No. 378,790. 
James Kanthe, doing business as Septo- 
Products Company, Detroit, Mich. Filed 
May 23, 1936. 

For Metal Polish 

BALAB, Ser, No. 380,542 
Balab, Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. Tiled 
July 3, 1936. 

For Automobile Cleaner. 

G and picture of two candles, within 
1 circle, Ser. No. 378,074 A Gross 
Candle Company, Inc., Btltimore, Md. 
Filed May 6, 1936. 

For Candles, Votive, Sanctuary, and 
Tabernacle Lights Made of Oils, Fats 
ind/or Waxes, Similar to Candles. 

MOR-LUBE, Ser. No. 381,007. Soc- 
Oony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inec., New 
York, N. Y. Filed July 14, 1936. 

For Lubricating Oil. 

OIL-O-SORB, Ser. No. 379,405. Frank 
D. Strickler, doing business as Waxene 
Products Company, Wichita, Kans. 
Filed June 6, 1936. 

For Powdered Material for Ab- 
sorbing Oils and Greases. 

J-A-M, Ser. No. 381,395. 
Myers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
25, 1936. 

For Liquid Insect 
Namely, an Insecticide. 


John A. 
Filed July 


Icxterminator, 


October 21, 1936 
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Building Plan. We Reduce 


give valuable 


nationally adver- Mail coupon for Free Premium Plan details 
tised = merchandise and important Business Building Facts. 
FREE. Costs YO Manufactured and Guaranteed by Pyroil 


NOTHING. Company, W. VY. Kidder, Founder, 229 La 


Follette Ave.. LaCrosse, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 











Pyroil is advertised regularly in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Country Gentleman, Time, Fortune, Christian Science 
Monitor and 25 other nationally circulated publications. 






Genuine Pyroil Bears this 


Signature on Every can. 
















PYROIL COMPANY 
229 LaFollette Ave. 
LaCrosse, Wis., U. S. A. 

Please send Free Premium Plan 
details and other’ important 
Profit and Business Building 
Facts 


a) 


Name 
Semply 


/ Address 
ADD TO ‘ m0 

GAS - Oil ' ity 

& GREASE oe o 
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GIVE EW AIR from Quincy Compressors be- 


cause Quincy Compressors deliver: 1. More air from a given amount 
of power, 2. Really trouble-free operation, 3. Longer Service-life. For 
these desirable advantages Quincy users can give thanks to the 
Automotive-type Features listed below. Write today for interesting 
literature on Quincy Compressors — the ones that will cut air costs 


in your stations. 






Especially designed for service sta- 
tion duty is this 2-stage Quincy. Note 
fan-type pulley, vertical radiation = 
and intercooler, all of which combine 
to discharge cooler air and reduce 
power consumption. 


4 
Jf 
ff 


QUINCY FEATURES 


TimKEN Ro.ier BEARINGS 

















Lynite ConnectTiInG Rops 
a 
Perrect Circie RIincs 
Copper INTERCOOLER 


PATENTED CENTRIFUGAL UNLOADER 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, 11, 
Branch Offices: New York and Chicago 


UINCY 


Compressors 














“AUTOMOTIVE 


MONEY-SAVING FACTS” 


By J. F. Winchester 





A COMPREHENSIVE study of auto- 
motive fleet operation from a money- 
saving standpoint, relating to fleet manage- 
ment, personnel, selection of vehicles, their 
safe operation and maintenance. 


Four hundred pages of wisdom in the 
operation of automotive equipment es- 
pecially valuable to operators of fleets of 
trucks and passenger cars but well worth 
reading by private car owners. 


Order your copy, price $3.00, from the Book Department 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


The reader is given the essentials in 
accounting with consideration _of the 
factors of insurance, depreciation, in- 
spection and maintenance, and service 
records. 


This book is authoritative—based on 
the author’s experience as manager of the 
largest automotive fleet in the petroleum 
industry, viz., the Standard of New Jersey, 
and the second largest fleet in the United 
States. 
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| Tenn., to Jacksonville, 





Hearing in Arizona 


‘Gas’ Price Charge 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 14.—Demurrers 
and motions by defendant oil compa- 
nies directed to the information filed 
against them by E. Elmo Bollinger, 
county attorney of Mohave county, 
Ariz., will be heard Oct. 19 in the 
superior court of Kingman. Judge Ed- 
ward Speakman, of Phoenix, is sitting 
in the place of the Mohave county 
judge. 

Shortly after the first increase in the 
price of gasoline throughout the Pa 
cific Coast area, including Arizona, in 
April, 1936, an information was filed 
by Mr. Bollinger against all of the 
major oil companies doing business in 
Mohave county, including Standard Oi] 
Co. of California, Union Oil Co., Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Shell Oil Co., The 
Texas Co., and Associated Oil Co. They 
were charged with a combination to 
increase the price of gasoline. 

Shortly afterward, another increase 
was made in the price of gasoline, and 
the county attorney immediately filed 
an information again charging a com 
bination to increase the price. 

Demurrers filed to these informations 
by the defendants, upon the ground ot 
legal insufficiency, were sustained by) 
Judge Speakman in June, 1936, and he 
instructed the county attorney to file 
new informations. 


After the demurrers had been sus- 


| tained but before new informations had 
| been 


filed, the Standard Oil Co. ap- 


plied to the federal court in Arizona 


| for an injunction to prevent the county 
; attorney 
| eral from filing any new or additional 


and the state attorney gen- 
informations against it. The federal 
court held that the sustaining of the 
demurrers did not end the suits and 
that, therefore, the actions were still 
pending in the state court of Arizona, 
for which reason the federal court had 
no jurisdiction. 

Similar informations to those now 
before the court were filed by the same 
prosecuting attorney against the same 
companies in 1933 and dismissed on 
demurrer. 


To Start Marketing Agency 
in Florida 

MEMPHIS, Oct. 16. — W. H. 
for more than 10 years’ exclusive 
sales representative in five southeast- 
ern states for Lion Oil Refining Co., E! 
Dorado, Ark., plans to move from his 
present headquarters in Memphis, 
Fla., the first 
of 1937 to establish his own wholesale 
oil depot there. Mr. Reed expects to 
supply independent in Jacksonville te: 
ritory with all grades of petroleum, ex 
cept gasoline, readily salable in this 
territory. 

Mr. Reed joined the Lion company 
as commission salesman for Mississipp!, 
later becoming sales manager for the 


Reed, 


company at El Dorado. His present 
address in Memphis is 2704 Sterick 
Bldg. 
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Years of Experience ... 


—and the ability of our latest equipped refineries, with efficiency and 
knowledge, enables us to manufacture gasoline, Kerosenes, and Fuel 





: Oils with permanent uniform specifications. 

j- 

g We manufacture all types of kurning oils from Bunker Fuels 
’ through to Incubator Kerosene. This group includes Range Oil, 
; Furnace Distillate and all grades of Industrial Fuel Oils. We have a 


, specification oil for any purpose. 


a Your inquiries will be greatly appreciated. 




















JAMES B. BERRY SONS’ CO., INC. OIL CITY, PA. 




















Branch Offices: New York City; Chicago, Ill.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa., 
2y London, England; Hamburg, Germany; The Hague, Holland. 
to 
Refineries: Oil City, Pa.; Emlenton, Pa.; Farmer’s Valley, Pa.; St. Mary’s, W. Va. 
Ocean Terminals: Baltimore, Md.; Tiverton, R. I.; Dorchester, Mass.; Carteret, N. J.; 
Sé Edgewater‘ N. J.; Glastonbury, Conn.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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™ ‘THE second edition of Pyrethrum scenneial i} 1" pq} 
na Flowers contains nearly 400 more references OR STRENGTH ae 
mé¢ a a , NO RIGIDITY 
a than the first edition published in 1933. " 
The new book contains up-to-the-minute | #¥e)] “hse - é The Schrader Tire Valve Core has 
information concerning the growing of | SUPPORT been the standard of the automotive 
pyrethrum flowers; preparation for market; | xeer aut Ue industry since pneumatic tires were 
manufacture of powders and extracts from | 2 Sn ty first used. It proves consistently by 
7 them; chemistry of pyrethrum flowers; POSITIVE SEAL performance to be the most practical 
ive storage; uses; past and present experiments air control mechanism made. 
, in cultivation of the flowers in U. S. and iad . : 
— ; Heat resisting wash- he trade prefer the Schrader Core 
El other material. er and spring. (Un- e 
his der no tension until for resale and find it the most de- 
s . P er : nm use). 
“a This book is of special interest to chemists, pendable replacement for safe- 
iat purchasing agents and others interested in guarding tire repair work. A. 
ale insecticides. $5.00 postpaid. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of 
to Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
ter ~ CLIP AND MAIL Incorporated, Brooklyn, New York. 
ex NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
this 1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
ony @ Send Gnadinger’s book entitled ““PYRETH- 


RUM FLOWERS” postpaid. Enclosed is check for 
ppi, $5.00. 


the NAME 


sent , ; 
rick rT — 7 


ws October 21, 1936 


Schrader 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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NEW REFINING PATENTS 


Lubricating oil. No. 2 051 744, is- 
sued Aug. 18, 1936; filed July 10, 
1933; C. F. Prutton, assignor to The 
Lubri-Zol Development Corp.; no 
drawing; 49 claims. 


HE employment of certain halogen 
bearing materials which will react 
chemically with metallic surfaces in a 


bearing to create a film distinct from 
the film of pure lubricating oil, 


in or- 


der to secure improvement in “thin- 
film” lubricating properties without 
such a reduction in viscosity of the 
composition as to detract from the 
“thick-film” lubricating properties. 
Preferably the following are used: 
di-chlor-benzene, notably the ortho com- 
pound, chlorinated naphthalene, chlori- 
nated diphenyl, chlorinated homologs of 
the above such as toluene, methyl 
naphthalene and phenyl toluene, methyl 





Cushing jobbers make 
money! 


We're helping them MAKE MORE 
today! 


CUSHING Thoroughbred petroleum 
products of unequalled high quality 
and CANNONBALL Service have 
helped CUSHING jobbers to make 


money in the past. 


Today Cushing 


Gasolines, TOPS, for quality in every 


grade are 


helping them MAKE 


MORE~—-you can too! 





tht ar 


WRITE. WIRE OR PHONE 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


CANNON BALL 
SERVICE 


Cushing Ethy! Gasoline 


Cushing Anti-Knock 
Regular. Leaded 


Anti-Knock Pressure 
400 End Point 


60-62 Better than U.S. Motor 
60-62 Under 400 End Point 
64.66 Under 375 End Point 

68.70 Under 360 End Point 
42.44 W.W.D.T. Kerosene 

38.40 Light Straw Zero Distillate 


32:36 Ove 
Gas 


Cracked Fuel O 


ead uncracked 
Oil 


REFINERIES 


on 


General Sales Offices: 
Division Sales Offices: 


CUSHING & BLACKWELL, 


CUSHING. OKLAHOMA 
2007 FOSHAY TOWER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
OKLAHOMA 
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naphthalene, and phenyl toluene, chlori- 
nated derivatives of benzene, naphtha 
lene, and diphenyl, such as aniline, 
naphthyl amine and phenyl aniline. 
These and other chain compounds are 
listed, all having a vapor pressure less 
than atmospheric at 140 C. (284 F.). 


* * * 


Pour point lowering. No. 2 053 853, 
issued Sept. 8, 1936; filed July 1, 
1933; A. J. van Peski, assignor to 
Shell Development Co.; no drawing; 
6 claims. 


CTIVE organic substances are built 

up of cyclic nuclei and aliphatic 
side chains, the latter containing at 
least one oxygen and nitrogen atom. 
Rufigallic acid hexasterate is one of 
the compounds used for pour point low- 
ering. More generally the compound 
has an organic cyclic nucleus and a 
side chain of the formula R—C(0)— 
O—R’ where R— represents a high- 
molecular organic radical containing the 
high molecular aliphatic chain and —R’ 
represents an organic cyclic nucleus, at 
least two radicals of the group consist- 
ing of ester, keto, ether and amido 
radicals being linked to R’ when R’ 
represents a single monocyclic nucleus 


* * 


Solvent extraction. No. 2 054 050, 


| issued Sept. 8, 1936; filed May 7, 1935; 


Co.; no drawing; 





L. A. Clarke, assignor to The Texas 
2 claims. 


ETHOD in which oil is mixed with 

a solvent selected from the group 
consisting of methyl, ethyl and propy! 
amino benzoate, forming an_ extract 
phase containing relatively low viscos- 
ity index constituents dissolved in the 
solvent liquid and a raffinate phase com 
prising the relatively high viscosity in- 
dex constituents, separating the two 
phases and removing the solvent. 


Stabilization. No. 2 052 859-60, i-- 
sued Sept. 1, 1936; filed Dec. 17, 
1930; C. P. Wilson; no drawing; 4 
claims each. 


EATURES of the invention are the 
F production of oil-soluble oxidation 
inhibitors from certain types of oil- 
insoluble phenolic or amino compounds, 
such as pyrogallol and aminophenol 
by substitution of one or more alky! 
or aryl groups for hydrogen atoms; an 
improved method of introducing an 
alkyl group into a phenol; and the utili- 
zation of turpentine, a liquid sulfur di 
oxide extract of an oil, or the unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbons derived from the 
pyrolysis of oil or coal, as the base or 


stock from which the substituted pheno 


lic or amino compound is produced. 
The introduction of alkyl groups is 

effected by a modification of the meth- 

ods of Koenigs (Ber. 23, 3144; 24, 179, 


| 3889; 25, 2649) for which seven improve 


ments are listed. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Classifies 8200 Alloys 


A technical reference book on _ en- 
evineering alloys aimed to present in 
tabular form as much data as possible 
on the chemical composition, physical 
and mechanical properties, uses, and 
manufacturers of proprietary alloys, 
has been published recently by the 
American Society for Metals. 

The authors of the book, N. E. Wold- 
man, metallurgical engineer, Eclipse 
Aviation Corp., and A. J. Dornblatt, 
head of the department of metallurgy 


and chemistry, U. S. Naval Academy 


postgraduate school, have included in 


their book not only all alloys manufac- | 


tured in this country but also many 
alloys made in foreign countries, in- 
cluding England, France, Germany and 
Sweden. 

The book is divided into seven sec- 
tions. Section I gives an alphabetical 
listing or index of the 8200 alloys. Sec- 
tion II gives the trade name, compo- 
sition, properties, uses, general re- 
marks and a key number designating 
the manufacturer. Section III is an in- 
dex of alloys classified according to 
typical uses or special characteristics 
such as corrosion resistance. 

Of interest to the petroleum industry 
are the applications indexed in Section 
Ill. Under the head of oil refinery 
equipment, for example, are over 70 
references to alloys used in their con- 
struction. There are similar references 
under oil burners, oil cracking units, oil 
pumps, oil refinery tubing, oil stills, 
and oil well equipment. Other typical 
references pertain to bearings of all 
kinds and corrosion resistant parts. The 
latter head is subdivided according to 
the chemicals causing corrosion, These 
eferences run into the hundreds. 

The new book, entitled Engineering 
\lloys, and containing over 600 pages, 
is priced at $10. It is available at the 
\merican Society for Metals, Cleveland. 


» 


Interstate Port Handbook 


The Chicago Regional Port Commis- 
sion has published the 1936 edition of 
the Interstate Port Handbook. It con- 
tains a complete description of the sev- 
en harbors in the vicinity of Chicago 
and of the Illinois Waterway system, 
including detailed maps. The whole 
Illinois waterway from the Mississippi 
river to Lake Michigan, about 327 miles, 
is mapped in sections to a scale of five 
miles to the inch. Much data is given 
on port shipments. 

Distribution of this handbook, ac- 
cording to President W. R. Dawes, has 
been largely through filling a great 
humber of individual requests for it. 
It is a letter-size, paper-bound booklet 
of about 50 pages. The address of the 
Commission is 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
Cagzo, 


October 21, 1936 


Make Your Own Test in the Field 


UR own experience with Humble prod- 

ucts in actual oil field use makes us 
believe that you'll like them; and this is 
backed by the experience of many other 
producing companies. But your own test 
in the field is the most convincing proof of 
satisfactory service. So we ask you to try 
Humble Products, to test them thoroughly. 
We’re confident that you’ll come back for 
more. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Service goes with everything we sell 











KNOWING THE ANSWERS 


To Heating and Oil Burner Problems 
Helps Sell Burners and Make Money 


ys MAKE more money 
through selling oil burners . ——— 
and then keeping them sup- = 
plied with fuel, oil burner men 
must understand the princi- o) 
ples of heating and oil burners. tn 


Mr. Han A. Kunitz in writ- sn OIL HEATING 


ing the Oil Heating Handbook in 











| 
has contributed a comprehen- HANDBOOK 
sive manual on this subject | — 
in the language of the average } HAN A. KUNITZ 
man. 











The Oil Heating Handbook 
is the first book of its kind ever 
written. It deals impartially 
with the principles, installa- 
tion, and maintenance of oil 
burners and gives a concise 
answer to every question the | 
prospective burner buyer asks 
about oil heating. 


Order your copy today and 
profit by the invaluable in- 
formation which this volume hm, 
makes available to you for 


only $3.50. ig § 


Send order with check to 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Book Department 
1213 W. Third Street * Cleveland, Ohio 
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TRANSACTIONS IN OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 























Last Transactions Week Ended Oct. 17, 1936 
1935 1936 Listed Par Current Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
80 48% 125% 75 788,675 Per, Re Sk oc SSS cacst 50cQ July 31, 36 1,100 102% 98% 101 0 
44 29% 51% 36 2,290,412 $25 Associated Oil Co............... 25¢ May 1, 36 170 42 42 42 + 1 
28 20 35% 26% 2,664,901 25 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25cQ Sept. 15, 36 15,900 2874 27 34 27% — 3% 
143% 5% 20 14% 2,131,090 S Barnslal Gorp...... .........%. 20c Aug. 1, 36 18,300 19% 1834 18% — %& 
9% 6% 28% 8% 1,444,970 N.P. Colonial Beacon Oil Co.......... ee. capa a 90 28% 28 — k& 
124% 6% 15% 11% = 13,983,287 N.P = Se 15c Aug. 15, 36 40,600 14% i 3% 13% —- % 
1124 108% 106% 101 132,771 ee ON Ere $1.25Q Sept. 1, 36 mark é im ; 
35 15% 38% 28% 4,682,662 5 Continental ore 25c July 31, 36 16,800 3514 3255 3334 — 14 
22% 11% 34% 21% 413,333 $10 General Asphalt Co............. Aste. “Miemmthasitste 20,000 27% 5% 27 54 
7 1% 12% 6% 1,098,618 a ee ee 16,300 1014 “ose 9% — 
54% 2% 13% 4% 1,207,132 10 Indian Refining Co............. .... seve ceeeee 1,400 12% 1 is 
1% | ee 1,309,060 N.P Komens OF Mele. Gorp...cs6. cess te eeeccces ; na ; : 
15 44 51% 13 40,000 $100 hm __GPnerca Fapeyglier 610 38% 37% + & 
3 1 6% 2% 330,000 N.P. Senenaliae Oil Exploration Co.. ish: 80 -_g,.ae 2,900 3% 3 34 3%—- & 
20% 944 274% 17% 1,843,872 $10 Mid-Continent Pet. Corp....... 40c June 1, 36 10,500 *2714 25% 264% — 
17% 10% 26% 16% 1,399,345 See sais © paicigcaieanaae swam Te en aoe 
144% 94% 17% 12% 6,563,377 I ORR AO WA aires SS cisackes's 25« June 15, 36 14,600 14 13% 13% — % 
21 10% 20% 12% 4,699,885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. sss 9 2309 wamainan ce 100 12% 12% 12 - \y 
1% bo y1% 199.370 N.P. Panhandle Prod. & Ref’g.Co..... 8. ... sce eeeese 100 2% 2% 24% —- %& 
20 6% 74% 18% 17,994 $100 ote as 5 ib nts Ghar aS er oor ec 20 55 55 55 — 5% 
14 7% 18 12% 2,153,444 > Petroleum Corp. of America... . 25e Sept. 30, 36 4,600 15\% 14% 14% — 
40 13%, 49% -38% 4,152,836 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co........... 25e — Sept. 1, 36 19,500 4574 143% 445% le 
14% yw 2Yy Y% 1,184,817 $25 — Se en ee ee Lose! | haere ee! fo nia 
8 2% 17 8 150,000 100 BME Gicicdsasie cana. weet § ‘steuvaatatewane 400 117% 1075 11 - | 
134 % 2 1% 00,000 N.P. Denes Petroleum Corp.. ee ee 22,800 2% 2% 2% 0 
13 6% 17 11% 1,050,000 A ee ee 25cQ Sept. 30, 36 6,700 1674 16 164 - \y 
17 5% 24% 161%, 3,038,370 N.P. Pure Oil Co................... a ae ene 24.200 18% 17% 17% —1 
103 3434 118 914 167,640 100 ge See ete $1.50 Oct. 1, 36 1,100 96% 95% 953, - 
1197 49% 133% 103 130,000 100 do 8% 1 | See en ee $2.00 Oct. 1, 36 280 10834 107 107 — 2 
iste 294%, 57% 48% 425,342 Royal Dutch oe (N. Y. shares) . = “9 Aug. 1, 35 aaee : 
36% 203, 42% 30% 1,244:383  N.P. Seaboard Oil of Del............. Sept. 15, 36 2,800 343, 32% 32% —1\% 
39 20% 48 3816 6,148 £2 Shell Transport & Trading Co.... 31: “037 July 24, 35 eine : : 
16% 5% 21% 14% = 13,070,625 i. SR WOMEN GOED. cc cscccees = cewee | aesieemeees 32,600 24% 22% 24% + 3 
111 63% 124% 110% 400,000 $100 do pfd. nO Ee Oe $1.37 yy Oct. 1, 36 1,600 *124\% 122% 124% + 114 
18% 4% 6% 3 461,000 10 Simms Petroleum Co............ **$1.00 July 31, 36 1,300 14 414 4\4 0 
20% 6% 31% 1934 1,008,549 15 Skelly Oil Co.................. Laie, os | _geeneeay 19,300 33% 31% 334% +2 
1164 60 132 116 120,000 100 EI reo arate tg aise ols wik-2a or aracee = “i Aug. 1, 36 400 119 117 & 119 + 1% 
15% 10% 7 12 31,151,075 15 Socony Vacuum Oil Co......... Sept. 15, 36 108,600 1674 16 16! - & 
116—s 11 113% 109# 764,925 100 S.O. Export Corp. pfd.......... $2. 50 S.A. June 30, 36 - ve 
41% 27% 47% 35 13,014,754 Ps | tas Rie SD v5 cis ova neo 4 816< 30c Sept. 15, 36 15,800 39 5% 37% 3814 l 
33% 23 40% 3234 15,215,677 S25 SO Gillana... os 5.5. soc. e. 50c Sept. 15, 36 12500 39% 38% 39 1 
32 20 30% «25 145,441 Rae St ee ee AO ee Re ee 1,800 304% 30 30 3, 
52% 3534 70 51% 26,200,825 25 S$. O. New Jersey............... 75¢ June 15, 36 24300 654% «= 63%—~=Cté«i 1k 
7 60% 91 72 2,019,093 OR eer ae earn ae 25c Sept. 15, 36 400 80% 80 80 1 
121 115% 124 118 100,000 $100 St . Ree eer ree $1.50Q Sept. 1, 36 140 123 122% 123 0 
3 1% 6% 3 966,979 $1 Supe.ior Oil Corp. (Del.)....... eG = caer aioee iat 7,200 454 4 414 ' 
30% 16% 40 287% 9,851,236 $25 The Texas Corp.. ‘ 50c Oct. 1, 36 34,700 43% 415% 4234 0 
94% 3% 15% 7% 930,570 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co...... 25c Aug. 1, 36 ee ae a 
15% 75% 19% 1434 5,998,919 N.P. Tide Water a a Co. l5c Sept. 1, 36 11,200 19% 1814 19 0 
10444 84 10634 100 5 695,503 $100 do pfd. Be Werke cu wind « $1.50 Oct. 1, 36 800 104 103 103% - 34 
48 2634 +60 2,191,823 NP. Tide W ® c Oil Gs Perens ts kaso 45¢ Aug. 31, 36 ; . ; re 
24 1434 28% 2034 4,386,070 25 U nion Oil of California. ........ 25cQ Aug. 19, 36 4,500 23 7 22 22! 3 
26% 20% 31% 22% 1,200,000 N.P. Union Tank Car Co............ 30cQ Sept. 1, 36 1,300 30 294 29% + 
15% 5 2% 5% 759,538 N.P. Warner Quinlan Co... re nese deapranduves 1,600 1% 1% 1% + !} 
3% =s1 sy 2% 431,443 5 . F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co....... cee cece ee eee 2,400 3% 3 3% y 
*New high. +New low. Ex-div. **Dividends of liquidation. {Stock dividend. a Par 33 1/3 florins. 
C Paid 25c extra Sept. 1, 36. 
Last i “es Week Ended Oct. ‘17,1 1936 
1936 Listed Par Current Div. Sale Week's 
High “Low High Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid dase High Low Last Change 
16 6 18 124% 36,000 $25 Borne Scrymser Co............ 75c Oct. 15, 36 ee ise ; 
2% 30% 50 3934 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co.......... 75cQ Sept. 15, 36 100 16 453, 16 + 1 
187 115 124% 108 7% 120,000 25 Chesebrough Mfg. Co........... $1.50 Sept. 30, 36 50 «118 118 118 0 
2334 10 3434 197% 6,974,356 $5 Creole Petroleum Co........... 25e ae 15, 36 12,800 29% 27% 28 — 1% 
38 334% 46 39 50.000 $50 Eureka Pipe Line Co........... $1Q Aug. 1, 36 me, oe at , 
64 44 «76% 57 8,985,662 N.P. Humble Oil & Refg. Co..........  50cQ Oct. 1, 36 2,200 «66% ~~ 65 6% —ih% 
22 15% 24% 20 26,965,078 N.P. Beaperian Ol TAG. 6.65. cccee °25cS June 1, 36 7,000 22% 22% 22% 0 
22 A ee ae) ee N.P. i rrr 25cQ June 1, 36 300 225% 22% 22% + 
6% 3% 9% 5% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co......... 20c** May 15, 36 100 9\4 914 9'4 3% 
39%, 28 39% 327, 14,324,088 N.P. International Pet. Co.......... °75cS. June 1, 36 7,000 367% 36 3% 36% - \y 
ry re ehare a. rere eC a ee 100 3614 3644 364% + lh 
10% 634 153%, 9% 509,000 $12.50 National Transit Co........... 40c June 15, 36 400 117% 1L% 11% 0 
4ix 6% 4\4 100,000 5 New York Transit Co......... 15c S.A Apr. 15, 36 100 514 5\% 5% + 
8 5% gl 47 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Oren Sees s 5e July 1, 36 100 9 87% 8% - \& 
10714 9044 110% 104% 562,122 100 nie Cl Co. OE... cc oes ca $1.50Q Sept. 15, 36 300 =—-109 1083, 1083, — 4 
11 5 8 544 400,000 25 Penn Mex. Fuel Co........... cise Dec. 22, 33 300 534 53% 534 0 
B45 21% 407% 32% 1,142,671 25 South Penn Oil Co............ 60c Sept. 30, 36 1,000 1014 10 4014 1, 
5 3 is 7% 3% 100,000 10 Southern Pipe Line Co........ 10c Sept. 1, 36 200 43, the $34 0 
56 45144 60 48 35,000 50 South West Pa. Pipe Lines.... $1.00 Oct. 1, 36 ; 
24 18 23% 17% 2,604,801 10 OO, MOOS oo. 5c coves acwss 35c Sept. 15, 36 6,500 20% 195% 200% + % 
12 7% 14% 11 182,803 25 , 0D. TONED 6 6s sates 65040040 cate June 20, 34 1,000 13% 124 13% +1 
235, 11% 36% 213, 753,740 25 Sy SDS SIs cas cose sie Sieteasees 25e Oct. 15, 36 6,500 36% 33 364% + 2% 
9944 89 107% 97 120,000 100 Se Rar rane $1.25Q Oct. 15, 36 25 106 106 106 + Ww 
6 2% 10 5% 34,158 25 Swan Finch Oil Corp.......... 87 kee Mar. 16, 36 ; : ae 


*New high. tNew low. 


x Ex dividend. **15c regular; 5c extra. 


Jobber Remodels Station 
NEENAH, Wis.—The Wisconsin Lu- 
bricating Co. is remodeling a service 
station here. The original building is 
being enlarged for more merchandise 
space and to cover an outdoor lift. 
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CHICAGO—L, A. Mekler, 


engineer, 


neers Oct. 
nace.” 


14 on “The 


combustion 


Universal Oil Products Co., 
addressed the Chicago section of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
Equiflux Fur- 


°Imperial Oil Spec. 37 4c June 1, 36. International Pet. Spec. 50c June 1, 36. 


NEW YORK CURB BONDS 


Week Ending Oct. 17 





High Low Last Change 





Cities Serv. 58 '66...... 79% 77% 77% : 
Cities Serv. 58 °50...... 79 76% 77% l 54 
Cities Serv. G. 5 Ws °42.. 1023; 102% 102% — ‘4 


Empire O & R5 4s ‘42... 88 87% 88 +1 
Valvoline Oil 7s °37.... 100 100 100 0 
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OIL AND ROYALTY STOCKS ON NEW YORK CURB 





1935 1936 


Par 








” ‘Feamenstions Wer Week E Ended Oct. 1. 1936 





Sales Week’s 
High Low High Low Value Company _ Shares High Low Last Change | 
tt % 1% fe N.P. American Maracaibo 3.900 ¥} ; 13 \% 
3% 5 7% $3144 N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas 1,700 6 + ¥% 5% % 
334 % 7% 3% N.<P. do ! 9,200 6 > % 334 My 
7 24% 10% 7% $10 do pfd. , 3,200 10 97, 97, 0 
16%, 14% 274% 16% N.P._ British PR Oil coup. 200 2354 2354 23 5% lg 
eae sles 264% 21% N.P. do registered... 
4% 1% 4% 2 $14 Carib Syndicate. 10,100 2% 2h 24 0 
3% 3%0CTCHW 3 N.P. Cities Service 36,500 th, 1 by 34 
174 6% 66 41% $100 do pfd.. 3.400 56%, SI 5514 13, 
4% 54 6% 334 10 do pfd. B 100 17 1 17 0 
43 6 63 41 100 do pfd.- BB. 
2% % 4 N.P. Colon Oil Corp. oe 
1% ye 5% 37 —«ON.P.. Columbia Oil & Gas vte. 5.800 Be 37, BT, \y 
3 1 5 2 $1 Consolidated Royalty 500 2% 2% 2% + 
1! 4 4\ 1% N.P Cosden Oil 19,500 334 23, 3hy ‘ 
6% % 621% 6% $100 do pfd 12,200 *21 3, 153 20 + 5 
2% Be 2% 13, N.P Crown Central Pet. 2,100 2 13 13, Ly 
8% 4 133% 9 N.P Darby Petroleum 3,600 13 3% 1l', 1334 $ 
2 3% = 634 1% N.P Derby Oil & Refg. 5,300 616 > 6 4 
20 «20.798 «25% NP. do pfd.. 125 79 773 77% 2 
7434 50% 10434 72 $25 Gulf Oil Corp... 6.100 10] 99 1 100 3% ‘ 
44 1% 6% 2% N.P. Indian Ter. Illg. Oil A 
4% 1\%™ 6% 3 IP: do : 100 314 $14 $hy ¥% 
3 1% 5% 2% N.P. Kirby Petroleum. . 700 13% 114 1% 14 
3¢ 4 b % $25 Leonard Oil Dev. 2,000 l re lg 
8% 3% 154% 7% N.P Lion Oil Refg. 1,300 14 13k 14 iy 
10% 4% 144% 9% N.P Lone Star Gas 3,300 13%4 13% 13! 5% 
19 4 224% 13% N.P Margay Oil Co. 
2% % 4% 1% NP Mexico-Ohio Oil 200 l 13, 14 ‘4 
3% 1% 43% 1% N.P Michigan Gas & Oil.... 800 23, 2% 2% ly 
3% % 6 3 N.P. Mid. States Pet. A vtec. 1,400 thy 1 th % 
3 lg 2% #%;  «ON.P. do B_ vte. 3,600 1% l 1% 0 
lo 4 3 \G $1 Mountain & Gulf 
5% 4% 8% 5 10 Mountain Producers 2,900 5% hy 2) yy 
20 1134 23 17%, N.P. National Fuel Gas. . 2,300 204 1914 19% l 
3% 2 4% 2% $5 New Bradford Oil 1,400 3% 3% 34 \4 
4 2 8% 3% N.P North Central Texas ; 
ts iY fs ye N.P North European. 500 My a ly js 
2% 9% 154 13% N.P Oil Stocks Ltd. A 300 14% 14% 14% + 36 
4% 1% 6% 3% N.P Pantepec of Venezuela 24,500 6% 5 5% 1m = 2 
% % 1 N.P Producers Royalty 1,500 \4 . ek 
3% % 15% 3 N.P Red Bank Oil - 2,400 12 ll 12 - t 
le 35 1% fs N.P.  Reiter-Foster Oil... 1,300 84 56 56 0 
2% 4 2% 4 $25 Richfield Oil pfd.. 1,700 1% M% 114 \4 
5 1% 19% 4% $1 Root Petroleum... 1,900 1534 a4 154 0 
6% 8 23 14% 20 do conv. pr. pfd.... 200 193, 193 193, 14 
Hy. x on 2634 ($10 Royalty Corp. pfd. 
2% 5% 8434 1% N.P. Ryan Consolidated 1,500 3% 3 3 % 
1 2% 1 $10 Salt Creek Consolidated 
7% sii 10 534 10 Salt Creek Prod... 7,500 6% 5% 57% 54 
6% 4% 11% #+.6% N.P._ Southland Royalty 100 7% ar 7% + 
2% % 5S 2% $5 Sunray Oil....... 4,800 3% 31K 374 le 
ae . 49 47% .... GO OME: ..... 
1 P 6 4% $1 Swiss Oil Cor 7,100 5% 3% 94 + % 
6% 5 934 4% N.P. Texon Oil & our 1,400 334 5M + % le 
eds P targat 7 2% ae Venezuela Mex. ee 1,600 6%4 534 534 14 
24% 3% 1% $l Venezuela Petroleum 2,700 1% 14 1% 0 
6% 3 if 11 5% $1 Woodley Petroleum 500 87, 85¢ 8% + & 


*New high. tNew low. 


OIL DIVIDENDS 


Dividends Waiting Payment 





Company Amount Record Payable 
Amerada Corp. q .50e Oct.15 Oct. 31 
Atlantic Refg. 4% pfd. q. 1.00 Oct. 5 Nov. 2 
Barnsdall Oil Co. a ...-20€ Oct. 10 Nov. 2 
Cons. Oil $5 pfd. $1.25 Nov. 16 Dee. 1 
Connelidened ole orp. q. 15e Oct. 15 Nov. 16 

do 1 ee Oct. 15 Nov. 16 
Continental Oil Co... . . .25c Oct. 5 Oct. 31 

do i ee Oct. 5 Oct. 31 


Eureka Pipe Line q $1.00 Oet. 15 Nov 2 


Indiana Pipeline........20c Oct. 23. Nov. 14 

do GMUER. 6-000 20c Oct. 23. Nov. 14 
Root Petroleum q 25 Oct. 19 Nov. 1 
Skelly Oil 6% pfd...... $6.00 Oct. 1 Nov. 2 
lide Water Assoc 15« Nov. 10) Dee. 1 
Union Oil of Calif. q rh 7 Oet. 17 Nov. 10 


NEW YORK BONDS 


Week Ended Oct. 17 





High Low Laxt « “hee 


Houston Oil 5 “40 102'4 102 102% + % 
Pan Amer Ms, orc alif.6s 383. 37 383, 13, 
do 6s ctfs 384, 36 38', +1h% 
Pure Oil 4148 °50 w.w 116%, 114 1b5 1\% 
Pure Oil 4%s °50 x.w 104% 104% 104% 4+ 1, 
Richtield Oil of Calif. 6s #23, 413, 42% +1 
do 6s ctfs f24_ Ally 12), + ‘ 
Shell Union Oil 3 4s °51 99 98l_ 983 1, 
Skelly Oil 4s ‘51 101 100% 1005, + 1, 
Socony-Vacuum 34s °50 10544 105 105 0 
8.0. N 3s “61 100', 997, 997, + ', 
Union Oil of Calif 6s A 121% 121% TET. 0 
do 4s 47 1173, 116% 117 t % 
Warner-Quinlan 6s °39 37, 39% 43 + & 


tober 21, 1936 


PITTSBURGH STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Transactions Week Ended Oct. 16, 1936 Sdays 


Change 


Over 
Sales High Low Last Week 
Ark. Nat. Gas 110 556 > % 354 0 
do pfd 304 10 95, 10 0 
tCities Serv 89 ty $3, t'4 0 
Col. Gas & Elec 755 204%) 19% 20'4 Vg 
Col. Oil & Gaso 2604 1 BT a % 4 
Devonian Oil 108 18% 18% 18% + %& 
tGulf Oil of Pa wo 101 101 101 1% 
Lone Star Gas 2445 137, 133% 13% ly 
Mountain Fuel 
Supply tid 65, 61, 64% 0 
Plymouth Oil 90 167, 16% low oO 
Shamrock Oil & 
(ias 82 -* t's > 0 
do rights 62.176 06 03 Os ol 
Standard Oil of 
N 106 «665540 66354 OO) I 


i Unlisted 


CLEVELAND STOCK 
Week Ended 


EXCHANGE 


Transactions Oct. 17, 1936 


Change 


Over 
Sales High Low Last Week 
Canfield Oil 
do pfd 
Nat'l Refining 150 7! 74 7% 'y 
do pfd $5 100!, 100 1o0', 13, 





ADVERTISING 
IN THIS ISSUE 


This index is published as a convenience to the 
reader. Every care is taken to make it accu- 
rate, but National Petroleum News assumes 


no responsibility for errors or omissions. 


Aluminum Co. of America 63 
American Can Co 6-7 
Automatic Burner Corp 81 


Bayou State Oil Corp. 77 


Berry Sons’ Co., James B 105 
Bowser & Co., Inc., S. F. 69 
Brassert & Co., H. A 31 
Butler Mfg. Co 12-43 
Champion Spark Plug Co 5 
Champlin Refg. Co. 86 
Cincinnati Ball Crank Co 53 
Cities Service Co 59 
Classified Advertisements 111 
Cushing Refg. & Gasoline Co 106 
Dyestuffs & Chemicals, Ine 102 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co 60-61 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 8 
Esso, Inc. 102 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co “4 
Freedom Oil Works Co 85 


Gasoline Products Co 


General American Tank Storage & Terminal Co 75 
Goodrich Electric Co 79 
Humble Oil & Refe. Co 107 
Johnston & Jennings Co 73 
Kinnear Mig. Co 110 
Milwaukee Valve Co =i 


National Petroleum News 37-78-104-112 
National Refg. Co , 
Neptune Meter Co 2-3 
New York Lubricating Oil Co 11 


Ohio Oil Co 89 


Parsons Co., Ralph M ‘1 
Penola, Ine 97 
Phillips Petroleum Co 9] 
Pittsburgh Kquitable Meter Co 1 
Pure Oil Co Fourth Cover 
Pyroil Co 103 
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The efficiency—the welcome—of 
your doorways to your grease 
racks impress customers with the 
thoroughness of your service. 
Showmanship that puts money in 
your till! But Kinnear RoL-TOP 
Doors do this . . . and more too. 
They guard profits by increasing 
actual efficiency and banishing un- 
necessary door maintenance ex- 
pense. Opening up easily and 
quickly they save time. No sag- 
ging and warping. No binding 
from snow, ice or swollen ground. 
Out of the way they’re not bat- 
tered and banged by wind or car. 
And built by people who, through 
years of experience, know how to 
build doors that'll stand up under 
the hardest treatment. 


Let us work with your engineers 
in building these doors to fit your 
specifications. Other major com- 
panies have proved the benefits 
. and the greater convenience 
of Kinnear’s nation-wide sales and 
service organization. 
Remember that Kinnear also 
builds the famous Kinnear 
Steel Rolling Fire and Ser- 
vice Door, Kinnear Bifolding 
Metal Rolling 
Grille. So they have an 


doors and 


efficient upward-acting door 
for any of your building 
needs 


Door Specialists for 40 Years 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


The KINNEAR 


Manu facturin g Com pany 
1940-80 Fields Ave. Columbus, Ohio 
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Oil Exhibit Invites 


CHICAGO, Oct. 16—A _ worth-while 
'and interesting attraction to which del- 
egates and visitors to the American 
Petroleum Institute’s 17th annual con- 
| vention in Chicago have been specially 
| invited, is the petroleum exhibit at the 
| Museum of Science and Industry. The 


# | museum, founded by Julius Rosenwald, 
s\is at 57th St. and Lake Michigan, in 


Jackson Park. The exhibit is sponsored 
by the Institute. 

A complete picture of the petroleum 
industry is presented in operating 
models, full size equipment, charts and 
photographs of every phase of the in- 
dustry, beginning with geology and 
ending with marketing and economics. 
Geophysical prospecting, development, 
|production methods, transportation, 
|storage and refining are covered in 
the panorama of the industry’s opera- 
|tions. Admission is free. 





Seeks Change in Rail Rate 


| WASHINGTON, Oct. 9.—The Chicago, 
| Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific railroad 
| has filed an application with the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission, asking for 
| relief from the long-and-short haul pro- 
visions of the transportation act on 
shipments of gasoline from Superior, 
| Wis., to the Twin Cities and nearby 
|'points because of “potential pipe line 
competition.” 


The long-and-short-haul provision 
forbids a road to charge more for a 
short haul to an intermediate point 
than for the long haul to a destination 
beyond the intermediate point. 

Unless requests for a hearing are re- 
ceived within 15 days, the ICC will in- 
vestigate without formal hearing. 


Sales Up 


Orders received by the General Elec- 
trie Co. during the third quarter of 
1936 amounted to $74,922,441, compared 
with $54,400,819 during the third quar- 
ter of 1935, an increase of 38 per cent. 
Over the 9-month period increase in or- 
ders amounted to 33 per cent. 


Buys Kettleman Interest 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co. has ac- 
cuired the Terrabella Investment Com- 
pany, a California corporation, by an ex- 
change of stock. The New York stock 
Exchange authorized the Tide Water 
group to list 230,000 shares more of its 
stock which will be exchanged with 
|the stockholders of all the outstanding 


|shares of the California company. 

| By acquiring Terrabella, Tide Water 
| Associated becomes owner of a 2.6797 
per cent interest in the Kettleman North 
Dome association, a royalty interest in 
oil leases operated by that association, 
a bonus interest payable out of oil pro- 
duced in the Kettleman North Dome 





area, approximately $700,000 in cash 
and other miscellaneous assets. 

The total estimated present day dis- 
counted value of the assets acquired is 
$7,453,000. It will thus provide in- 
creased income from the established 
earning capacity of Terrabella. 


Venezuela’s Production 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—Production 
of petroleum in Venezuela during Aug- 
ust amounted to 2,091,898 metric tons 
(approximately 14,650,000 ~=barrels), 
which was the highest monthly produc- 
tion since the beginning of 1935, the 
Commerce Department reports. Pro- 
duction in July was 2,079,150 tons, anc 
1,898,215 tons in August, 1935. Vene- 
zuelan exports in August amounted to 
2,120,913 metric tons, a new 1935-1956 
high. 


Sale of Stock Approved 

NEW YORK, Oct. 8.—The sale of ap- 
proximately 21,000 shares of the capi- 
tal stock of the Colombia Petroleum 
Co., now owned by the Carib Syndicate, 
Ltd., to a private group for $2,000,000 
was approved by the board of directors 
of Carib here today, subject to appproval 
of the stockholders. 

These shares represent the syndicate’s 
interest of about 21 per cent in the 
Barco oil concession in Colombia. The 
remainder of the concession is held 
jointly by The Texas Corp. and the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. These 
companies purchased it from the Gulf 
Oil Corp. last April. 


Gulf Places Big Pipe Order 

PITTSBURGH — Gulf Oil Corp. has 
placed an order for about 300 miles of 
10-inch seamless tubing with which to 
add loops to its crude line between 
Jenks, Okla., and Dublin, Ind. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons of pipe will be re- 
quired. 

The pipe, which will cost about $1, 
500,000, will be produced by Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. and National Tube 
Co., the latter having about two-thirds 
of the order. 


Holloway Chairman 

NEW YORK—G. A. Holloway, of Lee 
C. Moore Co., Wichita, Kan., has been 
made chairman of the Mid-Continent 
district of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute’s Division of Production, suc 
ceeding H. L. MeQuiston. Mr. McQui: 
ton, formerly with the Phillips Petro 
leum Co., at Oklahoma City, has moved 
to Texas. Mr. Holloway was first vic« 
chairman of the district. 


Sands Petroleum Head Dies 

NEW YORK, Oct. 13.—Frank R. Ab- 
bey, president of the Sands Petroleum 
Corp., Tulsa, died aboard his yacht 
which was at anchor neaf Essex, Conn 
Mr. Abbey, who was 60 years old, had 
been in ill health for several months 
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‘Gas’ Consumption Up 


In Canada 


OTTAWA, Oct. 16.—Gasoline  con- 
sumption in the nine provinces of 
Canada for the six months ended June 
this year totaled 243,327,000 Imperial 
gallons, an increase of 15,664,000 gal- 


lons, or 6.88 per cent, over the corre- | 


sponding period last year, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
here. 

All provinces indicated gains in de- 
mand, ranging from 1.19 per cent in 
Saskatchewan to 27.25 per cent in 
Prince Edward Island. Ontario, with the 
highest consumption, showed an _ in- 
crease of 1.65 per cent. 

Detailed figures are given in the ac- 
companying table. 


Canada Gasoline Consumption 
(In Thousands of *Imperial Gallons) 


6 Months Ended % Chge. | 
June 30, 1936 
Province 1936 1935 over 1935 
Pr. Ed. Island... 1,032 811 + 27.25 
Nova Scotia ........... 9,489 7,017 +22.01 
New Brunswick.... 5,769 4.837 +19.27 
NTIS vccecccessoecencs 43,278 38,144 +11.70 
iy: 116,856 114,958 + 1.65 
MISTHCODE  .......c0.sc0 10,911 10,606 + 2.87 
Saskatchewan ...... 12,633 12,484 + 1.19 
Alberta ........ wees Ba, O tS 19,438 +16.91 
Br. Columbia . 20,984 18,308 14.62 
Total ...243,327 227,663 + 6.88 


*Imperial gallon equals 1.2 U.S. gallons. 


World Consumption 702 Gals. 
Per Car 
NEW YORK, Oct. 16.—Out of a total 
estimated world gasoline consumption 
of 26,190,936,000 gallons in 1935, 
United States used 


the | 
18,265,674,000 gal- | 


lons, or 697 gallons per motor vehicle, | 


the American Petroleum Institute says. 
This compares with an average of 702 


gallons for each of the 37,329,209 auto- | 


mobiles in the world. 
sumption per vehicle in other coun- 
tries is due principally to car owner- 
ship in the higher income classes, the 
institute points out. 


Cost of Gasoline Taxes 

. NEW YORK—A company retailing a 
daily necessity to 1,000,000 American 
homes, found that last year its gaso- 
line costs for a fleet of 1600 delivery 
trucks and cars, were increased 3814 
per cent by federal and state gasoline 
taxes. The company paid an average 
of $100.26 per vehicle for gasoline and 
$38.60 for gasoline taxes, according to 
the American Petroleum Institute. Its 
distribution costs increased $61,766.44 
last year due to these taxes. 


New Can Plant 
Continental Can Co., New York, has 
let a contract to the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, for erection of a plant in Malden, 
Mass. The plant will have three stories 
and a floor area of 70,000 square feet. 
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OIL INDUSTRY EXCHANGE 


Positions Wanted 


AVAILABLE NOW. Man 37. 
office manager marketing 
reasonable offer, anywhere. 


Eighteen years 
companies. Any 
Address Box 364. 


SALESMAN. Capable. Experienced. Have 
successful sales record handling carload sales 
gasolines and fuel oils, Middle Western territory. 
Well acquainted jobber trade. Now employed. 
Age 87, married. Address Box 367. 


Situations Open 


HELP WANTED 
experienced steel 


salesman, 
Sales 


High class young 
tanks. Also vacancy 
Engineer capable designing, estimating steel 
plate work. College graduates preferred. Must 
be aggressive. Good address. Send full expe 
rience, references and salary desired first letter. 
Address Box 365. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
For Chicago Territory M» be experi- 
enced in selling Petrolatum White Oils. 
Also know Chicago trade. .ive age, etc. 


Address Box 366 











Business Opportunit ies 





WHICH PENNSYLVANIAN OIL COMPANY 


would supply and participate financially in 
the further organization of our 


“PANGOLIN” MOTOR OIL 
(Registered Trademark) 
PANGOLIN OEL GESELLSCHAFT 
Euler & Co. 
Hamburg 1 (Germany) 


Alsterdamm 10/11 





For Sale 





BULK PLANT 


For sale, or will lease to responsible par- 
ties: 10 tanks, 138,000 gallon storage, 
warehouse, 11 lube oil tanks, office, garage, 
tank trucks. 


CONSUMERS OIL COMPANY 
Omaha, Neb. 











FOR SALE 


Select list of oil companies, bulk plants and 
jobbing concerns in various parts of 
country. 

WM. WISHAR 
Broker of Oil Marketing Properties 
2331 Grandview, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 











Professional Services 





ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 


THE GRAY INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








JOHN W. POOLE, B. 8., M. 8. 
Consultant 


Specializing in lubricants. 
authority on Solvent Extraction. 


Address Box 385 
Scotch Plains, N. J, 


Recognized 

















PHOENIX CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


AN EXCLUSIVE PETROLEUM 
TESTING LABORATORY 


Equipped for all known tests and research 
in petroleum products 


3953 Castello Ave. 


Chicago 
Telephone 


Spalding 3578 














World “Gas” Tax 45% 


NEW YORK, Oct. 16.—The average 
retail price of gasoline over the world 
is 20 cents per gallon, but the consumer 
pays an average of 16.6 cents per gal- 
lon in taxes and tariffs, making the 
total average cost 36.6 cents, the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute points out 
from a survey made by the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The Institute’s contention that high 
taxes retard the use of motor vehicles 
is borne out by the fact that the con- 
tinents having the highest standards of 
living have the lowest gasoline prices. 
The lowest average cost of gasoline is 


in North America, the cost being 21 
cents including taxes and tariffs. In 


South America the average js 22.5 
cents; in Oceania, 29.3 cents; in Europe, 
42 cents; in Asia, 44.3 


Africa, 46.5 cents. 


cents and in 


River Tonnages Beat Canals 

PITTSBURGH, Oct. 16.—More bulk 
tonnage was transported on Pittsburgh’s 
three rivers in September than on the 
Suez and Panama canals combined in 
an average month. “So keen is the de- 
mand for waterway transportation fa- 
cilities that the only factor preventing 
even greater tonnage is the utter lack 
of sufficient tows and barges,” one re- 
sponsible official observed. This dis- 
closure was made in army engineers 
monthly tonnage records. 





OW big is the oil industry? 
people does it 
What is the extent 


How many 
employ? 





of the oil industry’s payroll? 


How much crude oil has been 
taken from the earth? How much 
in the ground? 
What will we do for motor fuel if 


oil is there left 


all the crude oil were exhausted? 


You will find the answers to these 


questions and hundreds of others 
. . »- in the February 5th Public 
Educational Issue of NATIONAL 


PETROLEUM NEWS. 


A volume of 512 pages that tells 
the story of oil from the early days 


to the present ... in a manner 


never before attempted 
history of the oil industry. 
with facts, charts, 


in the 
Packed 


graphs and 


pictures relating to the production, 
refining, marketing and retailing 
of oil . . . this: Public Educational 
Issue is truly the greatest STORY 


OF OIL ever told! 


Every man identified with the oil 


industry . . . whether 


owner, 


executive er employe—will want 
to own this remarkable compila- 


tion on oil. 


Bound volumes in green 


perma- 


nent binding, with gold lettering 
may be had at $2.25 each postpaid. 


Send for your copy NOW. 


ew ee ow ew ow oe CLIP ow @ @ @ oe 


National Petroleum News 


530 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Yes, send a bound volume of the 


Public Educational Number. 
is $2.25 per copy delivered. 


NAME 


Enclosed 














INTERESTING TRADE ITEMS 


Non-Metallic Gasoline Hose 


A non-metallic gasoline pump hose 
(Type 74) has been announced by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. The 
tube of this hose contains no rubber, 
being made of a compound having a 
Duprene synthetic rubberlike 
materia! more oil resistant than natural 
rubber. 


base of 


The carcass consists of an outer braid 
of single end yarn and two inner plies 
of woven. fabric. sJetween the braid 
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and wrapped fabric is a thick secondary 
tube of rubber in which is embedded a 
spiral reinforcement of high tensile 
steel wire. The cover, made of carbon 
black compound, is said to offer both oil 
and abrasion resisting properties. 

The hose is available in %4 and 1-inch 
sizes equipped with Permalock type 
coupling of new design, permanently at- 
tached to the hose, but may be supplied 
in uncoupled lengths or with Wilbro 
couplings. 


General Purpose Turbine 


For driving general purpose ma- 
chinery in industrial plants including 
pumps, a new and improved line of 
Type ‘“‘C” turbines is announced by 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh. The turbines are of 
the impulse type having one pressure 
and two velocity stages. They are built 
in capacities ranging approximately 
from 5 to 500 horsepower, at speeds 
of 1000 to 5000 r.p.m. Suitable for 
use with steam pressures up to 650 
pounds gauge and for total tempera- 
tures up to 750 F., they may be oper- 
ated either condensing or non-condens- 
ing with rotation in either direction. 


Selling Its Own Salesmen 


Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., 
manufacturer of lifts and other serv- 
ice station equipment, is backing up 
its advertising in the automotive and 
oil industry business journals, by 
bringing to its salesmen and jobbers 
regularly the extent of its advertising 
in these publications, The nature of 
the copy being carried is shown and 
the extent of the circulation of the 
various publications, by groups, is 
given, 797,881 dealer calls for Walker 
being made in one month 
alone, one booklet points out. It also 


jobbers 


brings out that, in seven months 
through the advertising pages of thes. 
publications, 4,412,000 dealer calls 
for the company’s prospects have bee: 
made, NaTioNaAL PETROLEUM News is one 
of the publications mentioned in the 
booklet. 


Engine Re-manutfacture Service 


Under a new service plan adopted by 
Reo Motor Car Co., Reo will re-manu 
facture used engines on an exchang: 
basis, replacing old engine parts with 
new parts where needed. The re-mad: 
engine will carry the same guarante: 
as a new engine. This new service, ac 
complished on a production basis, wi}! 
be available at production prices, it is 
said. 


Reconditioned Spark Plugs 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toled» 
scored in its fight to clean up trade 
practices by a recent decision handed 
down by Kederal Judge E. J. Moinet 
enjoining the sale of reconditioned 
spark plugs unless all identifying 
marks are removed, the appearance 
changed, the shell and bushing pain! 
ed red and marked ‘‘used,” it is r 
ported by the company. 


Klects New President 


Announcement has been made by the 
American Can Co., New York, of the 
election of Dr. H. A. Baker as _ presi 
dent of the company. He succeeds 
C. E. Green, resigned. Mr. Baker has 
been with the company since gradua 
tion from the University of Toronto in 
1906. 


New Pump Design 


A new back-geared unit on L-shaped 
base is being offered by the Viking 
Pump Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, in its 
new figure 108 unit. The unit features 





view of its 
gear reduction to as low as 100 r.p.m 
from a standard 1750 r.p.m. motor. 


compactness in extreme 


The unit is available from the 2" 
gallons per minute at 450 r.p.m. to 9! 
gallons per minute at 390 r.p.m. 
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